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THE ADMINISTRATION: ITS TREATMENT OF GENERAL SCOTT. 


Tue character of an Administration may 
often be seen in the kind of persons chiefly 
employed by it, and the sort of treatment 
such persons receive at its hands. If it be 
mean-spirited, low, and vulgar, in its senti- 
ments, designs, and policy, and wanting in 
all generous feelings and aspirations, the 
agents it employs will generally be found 
to have an original touch of its own qual- 
ity, and the highest honor will attend 
them. Or if, by accident, or the pressure 
of some inexorable necessity, men of high 
character are called into its service, they 
will commonly be subjected to all sorts of 
tricks, intrigues, and annoyances, while in 
place, and rewarded in the end for the 
most meritorious deeds by as much obloquy 
as envy and malice can heap on them. 
The general truth here announced finds a 
significant example and illustration, in the 
administration of Mr. Polk. Men without 
talent and without character have had the 
confidence of the President, and been ad- 
vanced to stations of the highest dignity 
and importance ; whilst other men, endow- 
ed with every quality which can exalt and 
dignify human nature, casually in the ser- 
vice of the Government, have failed to 
secure his confidence or to meet with even 
common justice at his hands. In diplo- 
macy, he intrusts a most delicate and 








difficult mission to Mr. Nicholas P. Trist, a 
clerk in the State Department, who had 
never shown any fitness for any public 
employment requiring either capacity or 
character. And in the field, his favorite 
General and confidant is Pillow, who is 
utterly destitute of military talent or in- 
formation, and who is proved to have been 
guilty of acts which must forever exclude 
him from the society of gentlemen. The 
President makes this man a Major-gen- 
eral, and does not dare to submit the ap- 
pointment to his constitutional advisers, 
the Senate, though composed of a large 
majority of his own political friends. On 
the other hand, Taylor and Scott, in office 
in spite of the President, men of the 
highest professional talent, and of the 
highest character, each in his own sphere, 
have found it impossible to command the 
confidence of the Administration, or even 
its just support. Both have had to 
complain, first of its neglect, and finally of 
its enmity—an enmity which has rankled 
towards them respectively just in propor- 
tion to their real merits and their glorious 
services. General Taylor, to whose na- 
tive dignity of character it does not belong 
to use the language of complaint, except 
for the gravest causes, has this significant 
closing paragraph forced from him in his 
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last published letter to the Secretary of 
War: “The apparent determination of 
the Department to place me in an atti- 
tude antagonistical to the Government, 
has an apt illustration in the well-known 
fable of Aisop. But I ask no favor, and 
shrink from no responsibility. While in- 
trusted with the command in this quarter, 
I shall continue to devote all my energies 
to the public good, looking for my reward 
to the consciousness of pure motives, and 
the final verdict of impartial history.” 
What a pregnant sketch is this—what a 
graphic limning of the character of the 
Administration, in two lines! Here is an 
old soldier of the Republic, covered all 
over with the glory of his achievements 
and victories, who is forced to declare, in 
substance, that at the end of his arduous 
and eminent services, the Administration 
has turned upon him with a deliberate 
purpose of fastening on him a groundless 
quarrel. 
But it is our purpose to devote this 
article to some exposition—such as our 
limits will allow—of the treatment which 
General Scott has received at the hands of 
the Administration. Nothing more un- 
justifiable, and, to say truly what we think 
and feel, nothing more atrocious, in the 
same line, ever marked the conduct of any 
government. General Scott was a marked 
character in this country before the Mexi- 
ean war. He had rendered great and dis- 
tinguished services to the country. He 
had shown the truest devotion to its great 
interests, its honor, and its renown, and 
he had served the country with very strik- 
ing ability, both in civil and military em- 
ployment. And now in this Mexican war, 
in a single campaign, he has placed his 
name on the same roll of immortal fame 
with the highest military geniuses of the 
world; inferior to none in those grand 
qualities which constitute a great Com- 
mander so far as he has had opportunity 
to display these qualities, and superior to 
most, if not to all, in the grander virtues 
of a considerate, humane and Christian 
Warrior. The truly great men of acountry 
are the best property it possesses, or can 
possess. Their renown constitutes its re- 
nown ; their fame is its fame. In the 
names of its great men the country lives, 
and becomes known and honored in the 
world. At this day, in every quarter of 








the globe, when our own beloved country 
is spoken of, and designed to be named with 
distinguished honor, it is called ne 
Country or Wasuineron. Without its 
great names no country is great, or even 
respectable. 

Greece, and Rome, and Italy, are im- 
mortal on account of the immortal names 
that lived in those countries and illustrated 
their history. Among the names of real 
and undying renown—comparatively few 
innumber as yet—belonging to this country 
to be mentioned with respect and admira- 
tion wherever we are known, and wher- 
ever we shall be known in coming times, 
is undoubtedly, that of Winrretp Scorr. 
We do not think it too much to say that 
no living American citizen, now that the 
campaign of 1847 in Mexico is closed, has 
done as much to give lustre and world- 
wide renown to the name of his country as 
General Scott. Taylor, we know, has 
done much, and other eminent citizens 
have had their share in different ways, in 
illustrating its history. Among the most 
eminent of these is Henry Cray. And 
there is one citizen in particular, whose 
name, in a sphere less dazzling and brilliant 
than that of Scott, but of quite as much 
solid worth and advantage, more than 
those of all our other living statesmen to- 
gether, (as Burke said of Chatham, in refer- 
ence to England,) “ keeps the name of this 
country respectable in every other on the 
globe.” We refer, of course, to Dante. 
Wester. By the side of Webster, we 
place Scott, though mainly distinguished 
in another field of glory, as one who, from 
this time forward, is to keep the name of 
his country respectable, and give it lustre 
and renown, wherever its name is or shall 
be known in the world. His fame is the 
property and birthright of his country- 
men, and is and will be dear to every Ame- 
rican who loves his country, and his 
country’s honor. It is this man whose 
characterthe men of the present Ad min- 
istration have shown themselves incapable 
of appreciating, and whose fame—the rich 
property of the country—has only at- 
tracted their attention to make him the 
object of their jealousy and their malevo- 
lence. This isthe Eagle hawked at by the 
mousing owls. Afteralong course of sin- 
ister and unmanly dealings with him, their 
rage has finally broken over all bounds of 
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prudence, and vented itself in an open and 
undisguised effort to crush him at a blow. 
Personally absent from the country, a state 
prisoner at large in the proud capital of 
Mexico, conquered and captured under his 
lead, the Secretary of War takes this oc- 
casion to draw the well-earned reputation 
of the brave and gallant soldier within his 
rough embrace, to see if he cannot, after 
the manner in which the relentless Bruin 
treats his victim, at one rude hug, squeeze 
the vital breath out of Under the 
plausible pretence and pretext of defend- 
ing himself and the President against the 
complaints of General Scott, on account of 
their neglects and unmerited rebukes, and 
their failure to give him their sympathy 
and support, he enters on an elaborate 
essay, running through nine columns of 
closely printed matter in a newspaper, to 
show that Scott not only wants the qual- 
ities of an able and even a safe Com- 
mander, but lacks also those of a just and 
honest man. This is the real object and 
scope of his communication. ‘To say that 


this essay is ingenious and able, is only to | 


give Governor °Marey credit for the talent 
he i is known to possess. ‘To say that it is 
wholly destitute of generosity, candor, 
fair dealing, manliness, and regard for the 
truth of history and for justice, is only to 
characterize it as it deserves. That it may 


temporarily mar the brightness of General | 


Scott’s fame, as it was designed to do, 
until the public can be put in possession of 
all the facts, is not at all unlikely; but we 
have no fears for his eventual renown. 
Mr. Polk may have his day of power, and 
Governor Marey—the only m man of real 
ability in his cabinet—m: ay be his chief 
executioner ; but they will find there are 
some things which their official tyranny is 
not potent enough to reach. They may 
soil and smirch the reputation of General 


or obscure it. 
drink poison, but he will be immortal in his 
fame in spite of them. 

It is impossible for us, in a single article, 
to review in detail the long and labored 
Letter of the Secretary of War of the 21st 
of April, to which we have referred ;— 
though we hope to be able, before we are 
through, to examine some portions of its 
contents, from which the character of the 
whole may be inferred. What we pur- 
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pose chiefly to undertake in this article, is 
to bring to the notice of our readers the 
conduct of the Administration—false, in- 
sincere, jesuitical, hollow and heartless as 
it has been—towards General Scott, from 
the commencement of the Mexican War. 
When the real character—the unmitigated 
baseness—of that conduct is once known 
to the country, the Secretary’s Letter will 
then be read with no fear of danger to any- 
body’s reputation beyond the circle of the 
Administration. 

When this war broke out, General Scott 
was Major-general commanding in chief 
of the United States, having 
his head-quarters at Washington. After 


| the war had been carried on for six months, 


according to the President’s ideas of pros- 
ecuting a war with vigor, and no peace or 


| prospect of peace was secured, General 
| Scott was called to the field. 
| the war to the capital of the enemy’s 


He earried 


country, by a series of achievements amidst 


| difficulties and discouragements, never sur- 


passed in any campaign in the whole his- 
tory of human wars ; and a treaty of peace 
was made—wanting, however, as yet, the 
ratification of the Mexican Government. 


| When all this was done, General Scott was 


dismissed from the service of the country 
as commander of the army still in the field, 
in very exact accordance with his own 
prediction recorded in a letter to the Gov- 
ernment, written on the 25th of July last. 


| Detained still in Mexico by the order of 


the Government, he employ ed an e: urly mo- 
“to recall some of the 
neglects, disappointments, injuries and re- 
which he had suffered from the Ad- 
This was his letter of the 
24th of February, and which has been 


' made the occasion of the Secretary’s as- 


sault upon his character and fame in his 


elaborate paper of the 21st of April—a 
Scott, but they cannot permanently injure | 
They may make Socrates | 


paper more replete with ill-disguised bit- 
terness, with unfounded accusations, and 
slanderous imputations, than ever before 
emanated from an Executive Department 
of this government. General Scott’s letter 
brought no new complaints, or none of any 
importance , against the Administration. 
The same complaints had been made be- 
fore, in successive communications to the 
Department of War, as the events had oc- 
curred, and to which answers, and expla- 
nations, and argumentations had been 
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offered in reply—or such explanations and 
argumentations (apologies and excuses in 
reality) had accompanied the offensive 
acts. The General’s present letter was a 
summary of these complaints, in which 
they were brought together, and placed on 
record, for more easy reference. And we 
make bold to say, in the face of all the i in- 
genious plausibilities of the Secretary’s re- 
ply, that there is not one of deuae com- 
plaints that has not a substantial founda- 
tion in truth, and so it will be made to 
appear when the facts shall be brought to 
light. ‘The Secretary’s Letter in reply had 
not so much for its object to defend the 
Administration over again against these 
complaints, as to attempt a justification 
before the country, in the absence of the 
General, for its contemptuous dismissal of 
him from the command of the army in the 
field, by this assault on his character and 
conduct. We shall undertake to show 
how much credit for candor and honesty 
is due to the Administration in this at- 
tempt. 

The substance of the complaints of 
General Scott, leaving all specifications out 
of the case, as these complaints are clearly 
gathered from his recent and previous com- 
munications, was this: That the confi- 
dence, and the active, candid and steady 
support of the Executive Government, had 
not been extended to him, as had been 
solemnly promised when he took the field, 
but on the contrary, he had been subjected 
to neglects, mortifications, disappointments, 
injuries and rebukes from the Government ; 
and that the War Department, from which 
he had expected better things, so far from 
coming to his rescue or relief in the trying 
circumstances in which he had been placed, 
had wholly failed to give him its support, 
or even its sympathy. This we say is the 
substance of the complaints preferred by 
General Scott, and we are prepared to 
maintain and show that it is true to the 
letter, and that much more than this is 
true; though it has suited the purpose of 
the Seeretary of War, in his defence, to 
talk as if he was really surprised that such 
notions should have found a lodgment in 
the General’s mind, and to speak of the 
whole thing as “a delusion,” ‘a fondly- 
cherished chimera,” and the offspring of 
“a mind of diseased sensibility.” We 
wonder a little that the Secretary should 








have dared to venture on so bold atone of 
defence as this, in the face of notorious 
facts, familiar to him certainly, and not less 
so to all intelligent and observing persons 
in the country, and which, wherever they 
are known, do not fail to convict the Ex- 
ecutive Government, not only of having 
sent General Scott to the field without 
giving him its confidence, its candid sup- 
port, or its sympathy, but of having acted 
towards him in bad faith, and entertaining 
towards him feelings of opposition and en- 
mity, and a false disposition and design to 
betray him, and cast him off at the earliest 
moment at which it might be practica- 
ble or safe to do so. 

The treacherous, insincere and jesuitical 
conduct of the Executive Government 
towards General Scott cannot be fully ex- 
hibited and understood, without going back 
to the beginning of this war. When hos- 
tilities began, there had been no prepara- 
tory augmentation of our forces in the field. 
An Army of Observation, soon to become 
an Army of Occupation, was on the frontier 
towards Mexico, under the command of 
Taylor, then a Colonel in the line, but 
holding a brevet commission of Brigadier. 
It does not admit of a doubt that the Pres- 
ident at that period was deluding himself 
with the notion, that a show of force on 
the Rio Grande, with perhaps an unim- 
portant brush or two with any small 
amount of Mexican forces gathered there, 
would scare the Mexican Government into 
almost any terms of accommodation with 
the powerful Republic of the North which 
he might see fit to dictate. For such a 
little war, Brevet Brigadier-general Tay- 
lor, who was known already to be a judic- 
ious and brave officer, was regarded as 
being quite competent and_ sufficient. 
When, however, it became suddenly known 
at Washington that Mexico had assumed 
an attitude of determined resistance, and 
had already, by overwhelming numbers, 
placed Taylor and his little army in a con- 
dition of imminent hazard, a corresponding 
alarm was felt, and an immediate call was 
made upon Congress to adopt the war, 
and meet the exigency by authorizing the 
organization of a large force for the field. 
The act for this purpose was passed and 
approved on the 13th of May, 1846; and 
on the same day, General Scott, com- 


manding the army in chief, by his com- 





mission, whether that army should be great 
or small, was satisfied that he would be 
called on to take the field in person, and 
to hold himself in readiness accordingly. 

Scott was not a man to loiter over a 
work like this, though he knew his busi- 
ness too well to rush on such an enterprise 
as that of a war of invasion, to be carried 
into a far-distant country, without some 
intelligent plan of operations, and some 
corresponding preparations. It suited the 
objects of the Executive Government, 
which had at heart the permanent conquest 
and acquisition of the northern and west- 
ern provinces of Mexico, to lay its plans of 
a campaign for the invasion of these 
provinces by a grand army of 30,000 
men, divided into three columns, and thus 
striking at three distinct and distant points 
at the same time. Scott was to command 
the whole, taking the immediate head of 
the most formidable column, that which 
should enter the enemy’s country by way 
of the lower Rio Grande. In repeated in- 
terviews between him and the President 
and Secretary of War, this plan of opera- 
tions was discussed and adopted. Let it 
be carefully observed that it was to the 
command of a new army in the field of 
30,000 men, to be employed in a definite 
campaign, according to a definite plan of 
operations, that General Scott was to be 
assigned. The President and Secretary 
both knew that he would hold it to be un- 
generous and unjust to Taylor to supersede 
him in his command of the small force 
with which he had entered the field. When 
a new army was raised, and a regular cam- 
paiga was to be entered upon, Scott was 
ready to take the field. 

All this was very particularly explained 
to General Taylor, in a letter from General 
Scott, dated the 18th of May, which passed 
twice under the eye of the Secretary, and 
had his special approval before it was dis- 
patched. And two things are to be par- 
ticularly noted in this letter, as showing 
how exactly the main points in the arrange- 
ment between the General and the Exec- 
utive Government were understood and 
agreed upon. One of these points was 
the time when the new army, or the prin- 
cipal column, could be placed on the Rio 
Grande; the other was the time when 
General Scott should appear there to su- 
persede Taylor by assuming the command. 
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On the first point, the letter held this very 
precise language :— 


“J fear that we shall not be able to put on 
the Rio Grande, with our utmost efforts, more 
than ten or fifteen thousand volunteers by the 


Jirst of September—the best period, we learn 


here, for the commencement of operations be- 
yond, with a view to the conquest of a peace.” 


On the other point the letter held lan- 
guage not less explicit and precise, to this 
effect :— 


“TI do not now expect to reach the Rio 
Grande much ahead of the heavy reinforce- 
ments alluded to above, or to assume the im- 
mediate command in that quarter before my 
arrival.” 


On the 18th of May, then, it was per- 
fectly understood by the President and 
Secretary, that the new army for the Rio 
Grande could not probably be placed there, 
organized and ready for operations, before 
the 1st of September, and that it was not 
worth the while for General Scott to be 
there to assume the command much in ad- 
vance of the new army. In the mean time, 
they knew very well that he was not idle 
or unemployed, and that his proper posi- 
tion, the place where he could be most 
efficient, as Commander-in-chief, in setting 
on foot and urging forward the necessary 
preparations and operations for the coming 
campaign, was his head-quarters at Wash- 
ington. This is referred to, and briefly 
sketched, in one of his letters :—- 


“From that moment [when he was told to 
hold himself in readiness for this service} I 
have occupied myself incessantly with the vast 
preliminary arrangements, which can only be 
made advantageously at this place, through the 
respective chiefs of the general staff--the Adju- 
tant General, Quartermaster General, Com- 
missary General of Subsistence, Chief of Ord- 
nance, and Surgeon General. I have been 
much occupied also in the distribution of the 

uotas of volunteers needed among the several 

tates ; in apportioning the horse to the foot; 
in the study of the routes of march and water 
conveyances for the several bodies of troops to 
the best points on the frontiers of Mexico; in 
the study of the northern, interior, and the 
southern routes of that Republic ; in looking 
at the means of transportation on the Rio 
Grande, and /o and beyond that river; in deter- 
mining the dépots of supplies of all sorts on this 
side, &c. &c. As these matters are respective- 
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ly settled, orders and instructions have been, 
and will be, given to the Chiefs of the general 
staff at this place, and the routes of march and 
water conveyances, together with the dépdis of 
supplies of every description, are finally to be 
communicated to the unknown commanders of 
volunteers whose services are to be accepted.” 


This sketch is sufficient to show, though 
very imperfectly and faintly, how General 
Scott was occupied at Washington, and 
how necessary it was that he should con- 
tinue on the spot until all these preliminary 
arrangements were completed, and the 
necessary orders under them given; and 
both the fact of his incessant occupation, 
and the necessity of his continued presence 
at Washington, was as well known to the 
President and Secretary, as to the General 
himself. Their interviews and discussions 
had been frequent, frank, and so far as he 
was concerned, without reserve. Every- 
thing in fact, at Washington, in reference 
to the projected movement and campaign, 
was going on under his immediate counsel 
and direction. Neither Mr. Polk, though 
the constitutional head of the army, nor 
the Secretary of War, knew the first let- 
ters of the alphabet of military science. 
Neither of them had the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the first necessary practical 
steps, in detail, to be taken to bring the 
new army into the field, with the necessary 
supplies of all descriptions, for active oper- 
ations. They depended upon General 
Scott, the real Commander-in-chief, and 
who was on the spot for suggestions and 
advice in every material step that was to 
be taken. The labors in which he was 
actually engaged, with their knowledge 
and approbation, show conclusively that 
he was the soul and the centre of all the 
preliminary arrangements, and practically, 
of everything that was projected and done 
to set this campaign in motion. 

In this state of things, it may well be 
supposed that it ereated not a little sur. 
prise on the part of General Scott, when 
he was told on the evening of the 20th of 
May, by the Secretary of War, that much 
impatience was felt at his occupations and 
delay at Washington. He understood, and 
it has never been denied, that this impa- 
tience was felt, or pretended to be felt, 
both by the President and the Secretary. 
We have seen what occurred on the 18th, 
only two days before, when a record was 





made of the facts, perfectly well under- 
stood, and acquiesced in by all concerned, 
that the army was not expected to be 
placed on the Rio Grande in force before 
about the Ist of September, and that the 
General was not to be there much in ad- 
vance of the troops. Personal interviews 
had been held in the mean time, and it was 
perfectly well known how effectively and 
indispensably General Scott was employed 
at Washington. What, then, was the mean- 
ing of this sudden notification of the dis- 
pleasure of the President and Secretary, 
because he had not already taken his de- 
parture for the Mexican frontier? It was 
significant certainly, and indicated a great 
deal more than was expressed. The cir- 
cumstances and the manner in which the 
notification was conveyed to the General, 
made it a rebuke, and it was intended that 
he should receive and feel it as such. It 
was saying to General Scott, We, your su- 
periors, have come to the conclusion, that 
you are committing a fault by delaying to 
take the field. They knew very well in 
their souls, at the same time, that he was 
committing no fault, but was actually ren- 
dering the Government, with their own 
express approval, the best service, in the 
best place, and in the best way ; and they 
knew that he could not fail to feel this 
charge as an indignity and an insult. They 
expected one of two things to happen from 
it—for we have not a doubt that the next 
resolution of the President, already taken 
when this rebuke was prepared for General 
Scott, was to withdraw upon some pretext 
or other, if he could safely do so, his offer 
and promise to send him to the field: they 
expected, either that he would promptly 
and peremptorily decline this service after 
such a proof of the treatment he might 
expect to receive from them when in the 
field, or that, with the frankness of a sol- 
dier, apt to be “sudden and quick in quar- 
rel,” giving utterance to his honest indig- 
nation ata gross insult and injury, he would 
commit himself to some expressions, of 
which, by the aid of the cool, calculating 
ingenuity of the Secretary, the President 
might avail himself, as an apology for his 
change of purpose in regard to the com- 
mand of the army. The plot succeeded— 
being exactly such a one as suited the low, 
characteristic cunning of the President. 
Early the next morning, the 21st, the 
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General addressed a letter to the :Geare! 
tary, which in due time, though néé imme 
diately, was seized upon as affording d suffi 
cient pretext for the treachery Which! the 
President had been meditating. 109 \! 

The foregone design of the President: 
in this matter is too plain to admiitzof qaieé< 
tion, and the active part taken by-:the 
Secretary does not leave us abdibertyotd 
believe, as we should have been glad todo, 
that he was not cognizant froma tke begin« 
ning of that design. We proveed“witly 
our exposition of the case. (Ji) uwond 

At the very outset of this busihess, of 
the 15th of May, an understamiling::was 
had between the President, the Sedretiiryy 
and General Scott, that Génetal) Wook 
should be called on to take-thé! ooimmdnd 
of one of the three columhs! destined for 
the invasion of Mexico, and aecordibgly he: 
was immediately written toby thes écre 
tary. He arrived in Washingtori‘on the 
17th, and was informed 4sy .@eneral Scbtt 
of the service designed ‘for him) Av iday! 
or two afterwards, probably'on the! 19th,’ 
he was told by the Secretary! that: hisaltt 
mate assignment to such’ command: wag 
doubtful, inasmuch as it»was probablethab 
“other generals might: bs authorized and 
appointed for the army}) andcealled ‘into 
service from the States’ \Onthatidayy 
(the 19th,) a Bill was introduced ointo' the 
Senate at the special. instahed) of othe Bees 
retary of War, if notidiveotly drawn! by: 
him, to provide for theappointiient!of two: 
new Major-generals,/and ‘four’ Brigddiers, 
for the regular army; ‘and,! in addition! 
authorizing the President to select Bpate 
Generals for the commind ‘of! the vohwm-« 
teers. Here, then) iwas’a!Uisclosure altov 
gether unmistakable in ‘its: ‘import. No 
increase of the regular idarmy ‘hdd ‘been! 
authorized, or was then! vontemplated, ‘bes: 
yond the filling up #f thei rinks as’ it! then: 
existed ; and yet the President/and Sdere~ 
tary demanded two iheWw Major-generals, 
and four Brigadiers—mot forthe volun 
teers—it was ptoposedthat the President 
should select Generals for! them from “the: 
States—not for:the volunteers, buat for the 
regular army. (Nobody can’ doubt, who 
considers the political sharqeter of the Ad» 
ministration, that thé design) 'at that time! 
was to make! these appomtmients: chieftyyif 
not wholly, from) civil and political life, and 
to give such new-inade offivers thé conduct, 
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df the-wati |For! what. purpose else were 
they td be ¢reated)?:\\ Not: certainly! to: bé 
kept‘al/ home, ‘and out | of eipldyment: 
And aftér! providing 'Major-gehérals!iand 
Brivadiets, “in: full complement}: from thé 
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after General Scott’s letter of the 21st of 
May, before giving him notice that he was 
not to be allowed to command in Mexico ; 
but this delay is easily accounted for. The 
Bill for the creation of new Generals 
could not be hurried through Congress, as 
the Bill adopting the war had been. It 
met with delay, and symptoms of oppo- 
sition were manifested. Without a new 
batch of Generals, the President might be 
forced, after all, to send General Scott to 
the field. ‘Taylor was as yet, so far as 
was known at Washington, comparatively 
untried, and it was too soon to determine 
that it would do to intrust him with the 
command of a large army, and the conduct 
of an important campaign. But on this 
point, all doubt was suddenly dispelled by 
the news of his splendid victories of Re- 
saca de la Palma and Palo Alto, the par- 
ticulars of which reached Washington on 
Tuesday, the 24th. The resolution of the 
President was then taken, and the Secre- 
tary was set to work to concoct his letter 
of the 25th. Taylor had now shown him- 
self to be a skillful and able commander, 
and the conduct of the war, in the new 
campaign, at least if the President should 
be unable to give the command to some 
new pet General of his own creation, 
might be safely confided to him—espec- 
ially as it was not then dreamed of, that 
his victories, however multiplied and glo- 
rious, were going to make him a danger- 
ous popular candidate for the immediate 
succession to the Presidency. On_ this 
conclusion it was, that the Secretary’s let- 
ter of the 25th of May was written—a let- 
ter, having as little to do with truth, can- 
dor, and honest dealing, as any that Ma- 
chiavelli, or Talleyrand, or Ignatius Loyo- 
la, ever wrote, or instructed others how to 
write. If ever language was employed, 
either in speech or on paper, according to 
the Prince’s notion of its true use—to dis- 
guise or conceal the real sentiments and 
designs of the party using it—it was so 
yar vet: on this occasion. 

Two pretences are set forth in this let- 
ter, as the grounds on which the President 
had determined to keep General Scott at 
home. First, it was pretended that the 
President had discovered that the Gen- 
eral’s letter of the 21st contained “the 
most offensive imputations against the Ex- 
ecutive Government,” and which had 





therefore given him the highest displeas- 
ure. There was something plausible in 
this, though it was wholly without any 
real foundation. The other pretence was 
merely contemptible: it was that General 
Scott's object in writing the letter of the 
21st, desiring ignobly to escape the re- 
sponsibilities of command in the field, had 
been to induce, or compel, the President 
to change his determination of sending 
him to Mexico. This was so utterly at 
variance with all probability, and with the 
known truth, as to be merely ridiculous. 
As to the first pretence, that was bottom- 
ed on a studied and ingenious perversion 
of the language and plain intent and pur- 
pose of the letter of the 21st. 

The truth is, that in writing that letter, 
General Scott, though feeling that he had 
suffered an egregious indignity, was, at 
the time, so far deceived in regard to the 
real motives and designs of the President 
and Secretary, as to believe that, under 
the influence and complaints of those about 
them to this effect, they had really begun 
to feel, at least in some degree, the im- 
patience they expressed on account of his 
delay in etieaten: He gave them 
credit for sincerity ; and his letter was an 
effort to remove the unfounded and injuri- 
ous impression which he believed was be- 
ginning to possess their minds, and which, 
if left unchecked and subject to the clamor 
against him out of doors, would grow into 
an intolerable evil, not merely annoying to 
him, but interfering with and disturbing 
his plans and operations, and utterly de- 
stroying his efficiency, and perhaps his 
success, in the arduous service he had en- 
tered upon. It was likely to begin with 
driving him from his position in Wash- 
ington before his necessary preliminary 
arrangements could be half completed, 
and, following him to the field, compel him 
to do everything, or attempt everything 
there, with only half the necessary pre- 
caution for efficient action and assured suc- 
cess ;.and of course, in all cases, to win 
success, if at all, at such a dreadful and 
unnecessary cost of human life, as no hu- 
mane and Christian commander would 
willingly be responsible for. Going to the 
field, he would leave his superiors behind 
him—those who had, or would assume, a 
constitutional right to interfere with his 
plans and operations, and who, if indulg- 
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ing in prejudice against him, if disposed 
to prejudge him and condemn him before- 
hand, would not fail to give him infinite 
trouble, on account as well of their preju- 
dice as of their ignorance of military affairs, 
and perhaps to bring him and the arms 
and honor of the country together, into 
disgrace and degradation. His letter was 
written expressly to deprecate, and if pos- 
sible to counteract and remedy, such an 
unhappy and desperate state of things. 
No honest and unprejudiced mind could 
give any other meaning or character to it. 

“Not an advantageous step can be 
taken,” says this letter, “in a forward 
march, without the confidence that all is 
well behind. If insecure in that quarter, 
no General can put his whole heart and 
mind into the work to be done in front. I 
am, therefore, not a little alarmed—nay, 
crippled in my energies—by the knowledge 
of the impatience in question.” * * * * 
“* As a soldier, I make this assertion with- 
out the fear of contradiction from any 
honest and candid soldier. Against the 


ad captandum condemnation of all other 
persons—whoever may be designated for 


the high command in question—there can 
be no reliance (in his absence) other than 
the active, candid and steady support of his 
Government.” 

It was in this connection, and directly 
following these explicit declarations, that 
he spoke of, and deprecated, “a fire upon 
his rear from Washington,” while he 
should be engaged with the enemy in 
Mexico. This fire upon him had been be- 
gun already by the expression of a most 
unreasonable impatience at his stay in 
Washington ; and it proceeded from the 
President and Secretary, who, from their 
personal knowledge of the indispensable 
necessity of his engagements at general 
Head-quarters, ought to have met and 
silenced the senseless clamors against him 
from without, instead of yielding to them 
and joining in them, as they had done—or 
professed to do. This sort of treatment, if 
it was to be continued when he should be 
in the field, would be “a fire upon his 
rear,” paralyzing his efforts and his ener- 
gies, instead of that “active, candid and 
steady support of his Government,” which 
he had a right to expect and demand. To 
make his plans distinctly known to the 
Executive, in regard to his stay in Wash- 





ington, and the proper period for his de- 
parture, he put on record, in this letter, 
this explicit declaration :— 


“ My intentions have been, after making all 
preliminary arrangements here, to pass down 
the Ohio and Mississippi, to see, or to assure 
myself by correspondence, that the volunteers, 
on whom we are mostly to rely in the prosecu- 
tion of the existing war, are rapidly assembling 
for the service; to learn the probable time of 
their readiness to advance upon Mexico; to 
ascertain if their supplies, of every kind, are 
in place, or are likely to be in place, in suffic- 
ient time ; to hasten one and the other; to har- 
monize the movements of volunteers, and mod- 
ify their routes (if necessary) so that all, or at 
least a sufficient number, shall arrive at the in- 
dicated points on the Mexican frontier, at the 
best periods, and, as far as practicable, about 
the same time.” 


Now it was this letter of General Scott, 
sent in from his office, a room in the War 
Department, to the Secretary’s room in the 
same building, which, after four days— 
the news of Taylor’s victories on the Rio 
Grande having arrived in the mean time— 
was discovered by the Secretary to be a 
paper “reflecting upon the motives and ob- 
jects of the President in tendering to you 
[General Scott] the command in Mexico,” 
and conveying “the strongest suspicion, 
not to say a direct imputation, of most 
unworthy motives in the Executive Govern- 
ment—of bad faith towards yourself—of 
a reckless disregard of the interests of the 
country—of a design to carry on a war 
against you, while you are sent forth to 
carry on a war against the public enemy.” 
We do not hesitate to affirm, that not a 
line, phrase, word or syllable, can be found 
in General Scott’s letter, which by any in- 
genuity can be tortured into a reflection on 
the ‘“‘ motives and objects” of the President, 
or as casting upon him an imputation, or 
suspicion, of “‘unworthy motives,” of “bad 
faith,” of a “reckless disregard of the in- 

” ° ” 
terests of the country,” or of any “ design 
whatever, to carry on a war against Gen- 
eral Scott. The motives—the faith—the 
designs—of the President were not within 
the possible scope of the plain objects of 
this letter. The letter assumes, in perfect 
good faith, that the President and Secre- 
tary were sincere and honest, though very 
unreasonable, in the fault they had be- 
gun to find with him; at any rate their 
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sincerity and honesty in the matter are in 
no way impeached or questioned. And 
this, undoubtedly, is the very mistake, and 
the only mistake, the letter makes. If 
General Scott had flatly told the Presi- 
dent—Sir, you are acting towards me from 
most unworthy motives, and in bad faith ; 
I understand your design perfectly, 
which is nothing less than to find, or make, 
some plausible excuse for withdrawing 
from me your tender and promise of the 
chief command in Mexico; if he had 
said this, it might not have been very re- 
spectful to the Constitutional Commander- 
in-chief, but it would have been literally 
true. And it was only the consciousness 
of unworthy motives, and bad faith, and 
a dishonest design, which enabled the 
President, or the Secretary in his behalf, 
to fancy that they could discover any impu- 
tations of the sort in this letter. The 
charge is a self-betrayal, and a confession 
of guilt. The whole case stands just here : 
The President had come to think that 
sending General Scott to Mexico might 
result in endangering his own succession, 
or that of his dynasty, to the Presidency. 
He resolved to endeavor to get on without 
him in the field, and to keep him at home, 
where he could have, without any hazard, 
all the benefit of his great capacity and 
experience in the formation of plans, and 
in the home management of details and 
operations for prosecuting the war. To 
some new Major-general, if he could get 
one—which was his first plan—or to Gen- 
eral Taylor, on whom he settled down after 
his victories on the Rio Grande, he resolved 
to intrust the command—at least of the 
forces destined to enter Mexico by the way 
of that river. 

With the clear exposition which we have 
here made of the insincerity, bad faith, 
and false pretences, practiced towards 
General Scott by the Executive Govern- 
ment, in this first transaction, at the com- 
mencement of the war, we are prepared to 
enter on some inquiry into the treatment 
he has received at its hands since he has 
been actually in the field. 

And the first inquiry which presents it- 
self is, how came General Scott to be em- 
ployed at all in the field, after what had 
transpired in May, 1846? The explana- 
tion is not difficult. 

The campaign of 1846 was drawing to 
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a close, and peace seemed no nearer being 
obtained than when the war began. The 
President became alarmed at last, at the 
obstinacy of the enemy, at the enormous 
cost of the war, and the heavy sacrifice of 
life made in prosecuting it. The prospect 
was a gloomy one, and the President was 
in deep perplexity. 

On the 11th of October he received the 
news and particulars of the capture of 
Monterey, after three days of hard fight- 
ing, and a great loss of life. But this 
victory, any more than previous ones, did 
not bring peace, or any prospects of peace. 
This was the constant disappointment after 
every victory, and every successful move- 
ment of the army; and still the Govern- 
ment went hoping on, and expecting peace 
from the next and the next isolated move- 
ment. They thought peace would come 
if Taylor would send a force to take mili- 
tary possession of the State of Tamaulipas, 
and occupy Tampico, and they sent him 
instructions to this effect, written on the 
day on which he began the battles of 
Monterey—the 22d of September. Two 
days after receiving the news of the fall of 
Monterey—the 13th of October—these in- 
structions were renewed, and General Tay- 
lor was informed that they had also under 
consideration a plan for investing Vera 
Cruz. Finally, on the 22d of October, 
explicit instructions were prepared and sent 
to Taylor, unless it should materially in- 
terfere with his own plan of operations, 
or weaken too much his present position, 
“to make the necessary arrangements for 
having four thousand men, of whom fifteen 
hundred or two thousand should be regu- 
lar troops, ready to embark for Vera 
Cruz, or such other destination as may be 
given them, at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod.” 

But at this period, and earlier indeed, 
the President was laboring under another 
embarrassment, besides what concerned 
merely the successful prosecution of the 
war. Taylor was becoming too popular, 
and was already much talked of for the 
Presidency. The Government was getting 
tired of his successes. They promptly sent 
him a rebuke for his temporary truce at 
the capitulation of Monterey. They ad- 
vised him pretty strongly against making 
any further attempts beyond Monterey, 
while, for the expedition to Vera Cruz, 
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they instructed him to give the command | 


to General Patterson and General Worth. 
They had previously, by an order from 
home, assigned the command of the expe- 
dition to Tamaulipas and Tampico to 
General Patterson. And thus it was 
cunningly arranged, that by detaching 
from ‘Taylor’s column the best part of 
his army, for an enterprise in which the 
command was to be given to another, he 
should be left to stand merely on the de- 
fensive, and, so far as they could see, in a 
state of inglorious inactivity. At the same 
time, it must be observed, that the pro- 
jected enterprise itself—that of investing 
Vera Cruz, with four thousand men—was 
puerile and contemptible in a military point 
of view. The notion was, that the city 

might be taken with that force, and then, 
with time enough, if the enemy around 
them would lie still, the Castle of San Juan 
d’Ulloa might be starved out. And 
nothing was proposed beyond; it was not 
to strike at the Capital by way of Vera 
Cruz, but only to take Vera Cruz, as Mata- 
moros and Camargo and Monterey had 


been taken, and then sit down, and hope 
again for peace. 


In reply to these notable 
plans of the Government, General Taylor 
told the Department, that he would march 
himself on Victoria—the capital of Ta- 
maulipas—which he did; and would send 
a detachment to garrison Tampico ; and he 
would then hold 4,000 men, of which 
3,000 should be regulars, ready to embark 
for Vera Cruz; but he warned the Gov- 
ernment that these 4,000 men must be 
joined by 6,000 more from home, if 
they meant to take and hold Vera Cruz, 
till the Castle of St. John should fall ; and 
if there was any purpose of marching on 
the Capital, the eaten should not be 
undertaken with less than 25,000 men. 
Before, however, this last dispatch could 
have been received, which was dated the 
2ist of November, the Executive Govern- 
ment had waked up to the necessity of 
some change in its policy, in regard to this 
war. It now professed to come into the 
measure, apparently with entire acquies- 
cence and cordiality, which General Scott 
had been urging upon it in four several 
memorials,* beginning with one on the 21st 


* When these mesieiiils come to in sed by the 
public, they will testify very strongly to the great 
military capacity of General Scott. 
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October, and the others following on the 
12th, the 16th and the 21st of November. 
This measure was to strike directly at the 
Capital of the Mexican empire, entering by 
way of Vera Cruz, and first reducing that 
city and the Fortress of St. John.* He set 
down the number of men for this enter- 
prise at 20,000 as the least number, and 
he proposed that this force should be raised, 
including volunteers, by adding ten or 
twelve new regiments of regulars, and 
filling up and increasing the ranks of 
the old regiments. This was his plan, and 
in the night of the 18th of November, the 
General received an intimation that e 
might prepare himself for the field, 
reference to the execution of it. On the 
23d he received his written orders, and 
immediately left Washington to put himself 
en route for the seat of war. 

And here two things may be observed : 
First, that the President had manifestly 
resolved that he would not, willingly, put 
General Taylor in the way of winning any 
more battles. By the orders alread 
given, before General Scott’s plan for a 
march to the city of Mexico had been thus 
adopted, Taylor had been effectually re- 
duced to stand on the defensive; and on 
adopting that plan, Taylor was to have 
nothing to do with it, And next, we find 
the President see mingly so far reconciled 
to General Scott, notwithstanding the in- 
subordination and disrespect of which he 
was accused in the preceding month of 
May, as to call him to the field for the high 
and responsible service of conducting a 
large army to the Capital of Mexico. It 
is sufficient to say, in this connection, that 
at this time, the impression was nearly 
universal—so fickle is popular sentiment— 
and shared no doubt by the President, that 
General Scott, by a “hasty ” letter, con- 
taining an unlucky, because unstudied ex- 
pression, though in all else a letter of 
characteristic candor, truth, dignity, and 
sterling sense, had effectually cut himself 
off, past all redemption, from any preten- 
sions to the Presidency. 

Now when General Scott left Washing- 
ton, everything wore a smooth and fair ap- 
pearance. We have reason to know that 





* General Scott wanted 15,000 men for his land- 
ing and attack on Vera Cruz and the Castle ;_ but if 
he had 8,000 men he would go on, though he ex- 
pected to be obliged to meet and fight a larg ge army 
at his landing. 
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every expression and promise of confidence 
and support, the strongest that words could 
be found to give utterance to, were tender- 
ed him by the President. It was his own 
plan of conducting the war, just as he had 
propounded it, that was bas pe or pro- 
fessed to be, with unreserved and hearty 
approval. And he was himself to com- 
mand in the campaign, with which the Ex- 
ecutive Government at Washington was to 
have little else to do, than take care that 
every requisition made by him for the 
enterprise, whether of force, or of supplies, 
of whatever kind, should be, as far as possi- 
ble, promptly and faithfully furnished. 
This was the voluntary and solemn en- 
gagement of the President and Secretary 
of War. In the written orders with which 
he was furnished, scarcely exceeding half 
a dozen lines, he was told :-— 


“Tt is not proposed to control your operations 
by definite and positive instractions, but you are 
left to prosecute them as your judgment, under 
a full view of all the circumstances, shall dic- 
tate. The work is before you, and the means 
provided, or to be provided, for accomplishing it. 
It is committed to you in the full confidence 
that you will use them to the best advantage.” 


It was in the full confidence, and with 
the buoyant hopes, inspired by treatment 
and assurances apparently so full of gen- 
erosity, undoubting trust and implicit reli- 
ance, that General Scott took the field in 
command of an expedition, first for the 
prompt reduction of the city of Vera Cruz, 
and the strong Fortress of St. John, and 
then for a victorious march upon the Mex- 
ican Capital. And who now could be 
made to believe, but for facts too flagrant 
and notorious for contradiction or dispute, 
that at the very moment of dismissing 
General Scott to his command, with all 
these protestations and promises of implicit 
confidence and full and vigorous support, 
the President had asked for, and received, 
from another source, and had actually ap- 
proved and adopted, another plan of mili- 
tary operations in Mexico, in some material 
respects different from, inconsistent with, 
and opposed to that of General Scott ; and 
was then actually under promise and en- 
gagement to the individual from whom 
this plan emanated, a citizen in civil life, 
to give him the command in Mexico, over 
General Scott, and all others, by making 








him a Lieutenant-general, and to do this as 
soon as the assent of Congress, then about 
to meet, could be obtained! The settled 
purpose and the perfect good faith with 
which this engagement was made, are 
shown in the fact of the open and strenu- 
ous efforts made by the President, and his 
partisans and friends, through the whole 
ensuing session of three months, to push 
a measure through Congress, by which he 
should be enabled to carry his undertaking 
into effect. A more bold and shameless 
game of deception, falsehood and purposed 
treachery, than this towards General Scott, 
was never played, by any man, or set of 
men, in any government, however corrupt, 
degraded and debased, on the face of the 
globe. 

But we must not leave this matter to 
rest in generalities. We must come to 
particulars. The war policy of the Execu- 
tive Government was especially vacillating 
and uncertain along in the autumn of 1846. 
They did not know what to do. They 
settled and unsettled plans in quick suc- 
cession. Even their projected expedition 
to Vera Cruz with 4,000 men, was not a 
fixed purpose. The order to General Tay- 
lor, of the 22d October, was to hold the 
4,000 men “ready to embark for Vera 
Cruz, or such other destination as may be 
given them.” And it is quite certain that 
after that, for a period, the conclusion was 
to stand still and do nothing. A writer, 
known to speak by the book, wrote from 
Washington to the New York Journal of 
Commerce, on the 7th of November :— 
“ There will be no expensive movements 
—no energetic movements—made before 
the meeting of Congress. * * * The 
whole responsibility of further action will 
be thrown upon Congress.” And so late 
as the 11th of November, the Secretary 
of War answered an application from a 
gentleman in Kentucky, who proposed to 
raise a company of volunteers for a reduced 
regiment then in Mexico, by saying,—“ It 
is not contemplated to fill up the regi- 
ments that have beén reduced. The 
amount of force already in service is deem- 
ed sufficient for the prosecution of the war.” 

But, somehow, a sudden change came 
over these gentlemen; for on the 16th of 
November, only five days after the Secre- 
tary’s letter to Kentucky, an order and 
requisition was issued by him for nine ad- 
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ditional regiments of volunteers to serve 
during the war! This was two days be- 
fore Genera] Scott received his first intima- 
tion that he might be called to the field. 
What had wrought this sudden and extra- 
ordinary change? Two of General Scott’s 
memorials were then before the Govern- 
ment; had they suddenly yielded their con- 
victions to his arguments? Was it then, 
was it on the 18th, or was it on the 23d 
of November, when he received his final or- 
ders, the real purpose of the Government, 
in good faith, to adopt his plan of cam- 
paign ; and was it with a view, bona fide, 
to the execution of this plan, that these 
nine regiments of volunteers were called 
for, and ten regiments more of regulars 
were immediately demanded from Con- 
gress? If such was not the real intention, 
then General Scott was basely cheated and 
deceived ; and that it was not—except 
contingently, and as a pis aller—is demon- 
strable from incontestible facts. We call 
Senator Benton to the stand as a witness, 
and refer to his testimony at large, given 
in the Senate of the United States on the 
25th of January, 1847. It may be found 
in the Congressional Globe of that date. 

Mr. Benton was in Washington on the 
9th of November, as appears by a pub- 
lished letter of his of that date. He re- 
lates that the day after his arrival in 
Washington, he called on the President, 
who then asked him to give him a plan for 
the future conduct of the war. “1 gave 
it to him,” says the Senator, “first in 
speech, face to face, and afterwards in 
writing ; and here it is—{holding up a roll 
of paper|—for I chose to retain the orig- 
inal for myself, while sending a copy to 
him.” 

Mr. Benton refused to reveal what his 
plan was, in detail, but so much he does 
reveal: That his plan was different from 
that of either General Taylor or General 
Scott, both of whose plans he disapproved 
and condemned; that he would have 
nothing to do with either, and especially 
he would have nothing to do with an “ at- 
tack upon the idle and solitary Castle of 
San Juan of Ulloa ;” that his plan “looked 
toa result and promised an issue ;” that his 
war in Mexico would support itself; that 
it was to be a union of policy and of arms, 
of diplomacy and of battle—peace for the 
peace party in Mexico, and “endless war” 





for the war party ; that his plan required 
“a head to the army—one head to the 
whole body” —and this was to be sup- 
plied, and all difficulties about rank avoid- 
ed, by the creation of a Lieurenant- 
GENERAL. 

Mr. Benton further relates, that his plan 
was APPROVED by the President; and to 
show that it was apoprep also, and agreed 
to be carried into prompt and complete 
execution, to the entire exclusion of every 
other plan, Mr. Benton still further relates, 
that the President tendered to him the 
office of Lieutenant-general — contingent 
only on obtaining the authority of Con- 
gress for creating such an officer—and 
that he agreed to accept the appointment. 

And we have abundant proof that the 
President adhered. firmly and pertinacious- 
ly to his adoption of Mr. Benton’s plan 
of a campaign, and to his understanding 
and solemn agreement with that gentle- 
man. ‘The Annual Report of the Secretary 
of War recommended the increase of the 
regular army by ten regiments. On the 
29th of December, the President sent in 
a special Message to Congress, urging 
prompt action on this recommendation, and 
asking authority for the “ appointment of 
a general officer to take command of all 
our forces in the field.” It was in refer- 
ence to this “general officer,” that Mr. 
Benton’s explanation and avowals were 
made; it was the Lieutenant-general in 
question. The Ten Regiments Bill was 
clogged, and its passage delayed, by the 
obstinate efforts of the President’s friends 
to carry the Lieutenant-general along with 
it, or upon it as a rider. And when this 
effort failed in the House, a Bill was 
promptly presented in the Senate by Gen- 
eral Dix, for the appointment of a Lieu- 
tenant-general, eo nomine. This Bill was 
urged with all the strength and zeal of the 
peculiar and confidential friends of the 
President and Secretary of War. And, 
finally, when this failed, another mode of 
reaching this object was resorted to. The 
House had in January, by a vote of 120 
to 90, refused to give the President au- 
thority to appoint a Lieutenant-general ; 
and before the close of the session, this 
body had been so disciplined by Execu- 
tive appliances, as to give the President 
power in a Bill for the appointment of ad- 
ditional general officers, to designate and 
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design onedf his new junior; Majordgen- | 
erfis cto ‘take rank- above shis seniors;! and’ 
be: the Commanilir-in:chief' in | Mexico: 
‘The Senate disagreed to this provision) and 
it: was.onlyiih the last:hours: of the session, 
on the 3d of March, ews the Honse: 

9 ee erers~ee [: iwi coined . 

) Thus: strictly: land ‘eatnestig: did “a 
Presidedt: adhere to:hiscengagements wath 
Mo! Bentoby:andcto this plan for conducting 
the watdn Mexico: Nor did:his efforts:stop 
here.!.' Thé “Billi fer: the ‘appointment ‘of 
new Majonighnevéls: was pases, and ‘Mr. 
Benton:;was—promptly appointed a Majér- 
general; and a. commission tendeted:to him. 
Avseriousidesign was entertained of finding 
ins: eres on pretending te fird, or 
off assiming; authority sin thé Presidént, 
tovassign' Mr. Bentdn:td the commandiover 
General Scott, anid all, others im:Mexico, in 
spiterof thérefusal of Congress torsanction 
suth a) prodeeding. ‘Mr: Benton: signified 
to the: President, in di note; with (charac- 
teristic modesty, that ihis acceptance of 
his! cotmission:would depend om the ques- 
tion:;whethér- hé|should: have “thie, com- 
mand.of- the army; and authérity!to sign 
preliminaries ofpeace.’””; :Andito:this the 
President, onthe 9th of March, replied :— 
‘‘Inamédiately after) your: némihation as 
Major-general had hééniiconfirmed by the 
Sénate,'I carefully éxamined thé)question, 
whether: I-posseised the poiwer to desig- 
naté: you-—ar junior Major-general—to the 
chief |bommand of! the»drmy'in the field. 
The resultiof this examination is, am con- 
slrained:-tosay, a°kettled: conviction in my 
mind; .thdt: such: -power:-has not been con- 
férred upon !mé. by. existing laws.” 

Never! was a-schidme of tredchery more 
pertinaciousty prosecuted than this of the 
President's towards Gener] Scott. And 
it; was! dlschéthe of:treachery and bad faith 
which, limadtive: ind labored éfforts to con- 
sumniate: it;¢avered the whole period of 
timd. from the! 8th:.of; November, when 
he informed! him: that hie might prepare for 
thé!'field; down to the 9th ‘day of March, 
when he :was:actually:engaged in disem- 
barking ‘his ttoops forthe attack on Vera 
Cruzsio Nor; though the. particular scheme 
ofiitreachery finally fell:through on the lat- 
ter det, did !the !dispdsition and will of the 
Exdeutive Government, to. wound, insult, 
negleet, :disappoint,: dnd ibetray General 
Scott, ever dbsert them through his whole 








eampaign, down to the end of a series 5 of 
achievements almost unparalleled in the 


annals of war, when they consummated 


their infamous treatment of him, and grat- 
ified their venom and their spleen, by dis- 

missing him—ignominiously they intended 
it to be—from his command, and handing 
him over, as a criminal, to a military In- 
quisition, compounded and packed by 
themselves, in its majority, so as exactly to 
fit it to the malignant uses which it was de- 
signed to subserve. 

That this scheme of treachery—the de- 
sign to supersede General Scott, both in his 
command and in his plan of campaign— 
existed in the beginning, when he was first 
ordered to take the field and his plan pre- 
tended to be approved.and adopted, and 
every protestation made of confidence and 
support, admits of no doubt from the tes- 
timony of Mr. Benton, and the dates he 
gives us. He was in Washington early in 
November; his first interview with the 
President on the subject of his plans, was 
the day after his arrival—not later, cer- 
tainly, than the 10th; and so taking were 
they, that no time was required for delibe- 
ration. ‘They were approved and adopted, 
and he was to be made a Lieutenant-gene- 
ral, to carry them into execution. 

And here the question presents itself,— 
Why was General Scott dispatched to the 
field, as if for the prosecution of another 
and a different plan of his own, if the pur- 
pose all the time was to supersede him 
and his plan, by Mr. Benton and his plan, 
as soon as the necessary authority could 
be obtained? To our mind, the answer is 
not difficult. Mr. Benton’s plan, it is mani- 
fest, contemplated an invasion of Mexico, 
at some point on the Gulf coast, and a 
march upon the Capital, as General Scott’s 
did, though by way of being original, he 
would leave “ the idle and solitary Castle of 
San Juan of Ulloa” standing unconquered 
in his van! He would require much the 
same force in the field that General Scott re- 
quired, for a movement towards the Capi- 
tal. It would probably, however, be late 
in the winter, or the time might run quite 
into the spring, before the President could 
obtain the necessary authority for sending 
him to the field, and it was quite important 
that as much of the force required by him, 
as could be collected in the mean time, 
should be on the spot, organized and dis- 
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ciplined for his use. General Scott was as 
good a man as any—perhaps the best of 
any—to be his locum tenens, and his Mes- 
senger, to prepare the way for his coming. 
Meanwhile, General Scott’s independent 
design of reducing Vera Cruz and the Cas- 
tle of St. John, whether only attempted or 
actually accomplished, would in no way 
materially interfere with his, Mr. Benton’s, 
more original plan of operations. If the 
thing were done, very well—though he 
would not do it; and if not done, it would 
be just as well, since he would cut across 
lots, in some inexplicable way, for the Capi- 
tal. All he wanted was to have his force, 
as much of it as might be, at some point 
on the coast nearest the capital, at as early 
a day as possible. He flattered himself 
—so he plainly intimated in his speech— 
that when he should take the field and the 
command, it would be quite agreeable to 
General Scott, being only a Major-general 
while he would be a Lieutenant, to remain 
under his orders as a “fighting General!” 
It will be observed, moreover, that by 
sending General Scott to the field, the 
Executive Government secured to itself 
an alternative plan, and an alternative 
Commander-in-chief, in case the scheme of 
superseding him in the command should 
unluckily turn out a failure. In this con- 
nection, too, it is as well to say that it is 
easy enough now to see, why it was not 
considered of any particular importance at 
Washington, along during the winter, and 
so long as the prospect lasted of sending 
Mr. Benton to Mexico, whether Vera Cruz 
and the Castle of San Juan should be 
taken or not. It was not in his pro- 
gramme. And this, much better than the 
Secretary of War does in his letter of the 
21st of April, accounts for the neglect and 
failure of the Department to furnish Gene- 
ral Scott with the supplies for this work 
which had been promised him—why ten 
large transport ships from the north were 
not sent to him, why he received only half 
the number of surf boats required, and 
why, at the signing of the capitulation of 
the City and Castle, only about one fifth 
of the siege train, stipulated for, had 
arrived ! 

The exposition we have now made of 
the real relation—so false, hollow and 
heartless—in which the Executive Govern- 
ment stood towards General Scott and his 
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plan of operations in Mexico, is sufficient 
to enable us—and our readers, we trust— 
to put at its true value the estimation in 
which we ought to hold the Secretary’s 
Letter of the 21st of April, and his state- 
ments of facts and materials used both in 
defence and in crimination ; and especially, 
to enable us to estimate truly the language 
of injured innocence, in which he has so 
freely indulged. Hear how the Secretary 
of War talks—as if he were an Israelite 
indeed, without guile! 


“Tn conclusion, | may be permitted to say, 
that, as one of the President’s advisers, 1 had a 
full share in the responsibility of the act, which 
assigned you to the command of our armies in 
Mexico. I felt interested, even more than na- 
turally appertained to my official position, that 
success and glory should signalize your ope- 
rations. It was my duty to bring to your aid 
the efficient co-operation of the War Depart- 
ment. I never had a feeling that did not har- 
monize with the full and fair discharge of this 
duty. I know it has been faithfully performed. 
There are some men, for whom enough cannot 
be done to make them grateful, or even just, 
unless acts of subserviency and personal de- 
votedness are superadded. From you I ex- 
“me bare justice, but have been disappointed. 

have found you my accuser.” 


Now, in the face of this doleful strain 
of complaint, and show of suffering virtue, 
there is likely, we think, to be found dwell- 
ing in the public mind, and finding a voice, 
too, in public speech, certain significant, 
and it may be awkward queries, which it 
were well, perhaps, if the Secretary would 
prepare himself to answer, that is to say, 
if he expects to gain much credit for his 
Popular Appeal against General Scott be- 
yond that of having the ability to maintain 
a desperate cause with desperate and reck- 
less cunning and ingenuity. What has the 
Secretary to say to a few plain questions 
of this sort ? 

Were you cognizant of the underplot, 
laid and matured before General Scott 
was sent to the field, by which he was to 
be superseded in command, and in his 
plan of operations, by the appointment of 
Mr. Benton as Lieutenant-general? Did 
you abet and aid in that plot? Did you 
use your efforts and influence with Con- 
gress to procure its assent to this notable 
project? When you were taking your 
‘full share” in having General Scott as- 
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signed to the command in Mexico, and were 
feeling so “interested” for his “success 
and glory,” did you know that it was in- 
tended, and did you intend, that he should 
be superseded at the earliest day possible ? 
Did General Scott understand from you 
explicitly, that he was sent to Mexico in 
good faith, to execute, at his own discre- 
tion, his own plan of reducing Vera Cruz 
and San Juan d’Ulloa, and then marching 
on the Mexican capital? If so, was there 
at the time, a syllable of honest truth in 
the assurances thus given him? If Mr. 
Benton’s plan was preferred by you, who 
proposed to let “ the idle and solitary Cas- 
tle of San Juan of Ulloa” alone, were you 
then particularly “interested” to have 
General Scott reduce it? How, in this 
particular, did your feelings “ harmonize 
with the full and fair discharge of your 
duty” to General Scott? If General 
Scott wanted certain large transport ves- 
sels from the north, and wanted one hun- 
dred and forty surf boats, and a large 
siege train, when Mr. Benton did not want 
any of them, and you preferred Mr. Ben- 
ton’s plan of operations to General Scott’s, 
how did it “harmonize with the full and 
fair discharge of your duty” to General 
Scott, to furnish him with these useless 
supplies? Did you inform General Scott, 
in any way, or at any time, of the plot, or 
design, to supersede him in the command ? 
Was it honest to send him off in igno- 
rance of it? If this design, known to you 
at the time, did not command your ap- 
proval, did it ever occur to you to express, 
or feel, any indignation at being made the 
chief instrument in playing off so gross a 
cheat, such a piece of dastardly treachery, 
on General Scott—in whose “success and 
glory” you were so deeply “interested ?” 
Did you remonstrate—did you threaten to 
throw up your office ? 

We think, when the Secretary shall 
have answered these significant questions, 
and some others like them, which will be 
found in the mind of every intelligent per- 
son who understands the facts of the case, 
and shall have answered them satisfacto- 
rily, that it will be quite time enough then 
for him to expect to be heard with favor, 
or even with patience, by an enlightened 
country, either in an attempted vindication 
of the conduct of the Executive Govern- 
ment towards General Scott, as the Com- 





mander of our forces in the field, or in 
bringing criminating or scandalous charges 
against the military conduct and operations 
of that eminent soldier. 

Our remaining space does not allow us 
to notice, as we could wish to do, the Sec- 
retary’s manifesto of the 2ist of April. 
From the opening paragraph in it, to the 
closing sentence, facts are either misstated, 
misapplied, or perverted; false imputa- 
tions are made, false premises laid down, 
and false inferences drawn. All the ma- 
terials for a full exposition of this extraor- 
dinary paper, though well known to the 
Secretary, are not yet at our command. 
In the mean time. little more can be neces- 
sary, than to let that document be read 
in the light of the plain relation of facts 
which we have now laid before our read- 
ers. Only let it be remembered that 
General Scott was sent to Mexico, with a 
scheme already laid and matured, by the 
Executive Government, for betraying and 
superseding him; and “the neglects, the 
disappointments, injuries and rebukes,” 
charged to have been inflicted on him, 
will be seen to be only the natural and 
necessary sequents of that original policy 
of imposition and fraud. It is not our 
purpose—and we are sure it was never 
General Scott’s—to hold the War Depart- 
ment responsible for any failures merely 
accidental or unavoidable. Such must 
always occur. Only let the Department 
show what failures did occur in this way. 

The Executive Government did not de- 
sire or mean to furnish General Scott, 
or allow him to supply himself, with a 
chief of staff in the department of Orders 
and Correspondence, such as he asked for 
and was entitled to have, and who should 
be at once an accomplished officer, a con- 
fidential friend, and a practiced writer. 
They preferred to compel him, as far as 
they could, to write everything himself, 
amidst the distractions of his campaign, 
and thus take the chance of catching him 
on the hip with some “hasty” letter. 
Here is the true reason, petty and con- 
temptible as it may seem, why they re- 
fused to give him an Assistant Adjutant- 
general—whether major or captain—as 
he had asked them to do. They refused 
him such an officer, though there was a 
vacancy—unless he would take one of 
their choice, and not of his own. Taylor 
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had a major of his own selection in this 
capacity, and Wool had a captain. Scott 
could have neither. And they have the 
impertinence to put their refusal on the 
false ground of their delicate regard for 
the rights of rank in the army—they who 
have nearly broken the spirit of the whole 
army by their repeated and shameful vio- 
lation of the rights of rank in behalf of 
pets and favorites—they who regretted 
and lamented that they could not send a 
junior Major-general to the field with rank 
over all his seniors !* 

When General Scott, at an early period, 
preferred charges against a General, and 
a subaltern officer, “for conduct endan- 
gering in a high degree the success of the 
impending campaign,” no notice was taken 
of his charges—either then or ever—except 
finally to trump up the absurd apology 
for this neglect and insult, that officers 
could not, at the time, be spared from the 
field of Buena Vista, to form a court; 
when that battle was not fought for a 
month after the charges were received in 
Washington, and was no more anticipated 
or dreamed of at the time, than a battle in 
the regions of the moon! But this Gene- 
ral, and subaltern, were favorites at Wash- 
ington, we believe; and the Government 
was not at that time particularly “ inter- 
ested” in enabling or assisting General 
Scott to maintain the necessary discipline 
of his army. They were then pushing the 
Lieutenant-general. 

Very much in the same way, and about 
the same time, they manifested their 
“sympathy and support” of General 
Scott, by an impertinent intermeddling 
with one of the most sacred rights of a 
commander in the field, conducting a crit- 
ical campaign—that of selecting his own 
commanders of particular corps. This 
particular case—that of Colonel Harney— 
showed that while General Scott could 
pezform a stern duty where he believed 
the good of the service required it, it was 
not in his generous nature to do the small- 
est injustice to any meritorious officer. 
Yet the case was seized on as a fit occasion 





* The ‘Secretary says, evasively, there was no 
vacancy “‘ with the rank of Major.” An Act passed 
in the summer of 1846, authorizing four additional 
Assistant Adjutants-general. It was perfectly com- 
petent to the President, and proper, to nominate 
any one of these, or all, if the good of the service 
required, to the rank of Major by brevet. 








for an elaborate rebuke, conceived in utter 
ignorance of all military usage, just by 
way of showing how the “feelings” of the 
Government ‘harmonized with the full 
and fair discharge of their duty” towards 
the General they had sent to the field with 
every protestation of confidence and sup- 
port. 

We have spoken already of the utter 
failure of the Government to furnish Gen- 
eral Scott with transport vessels of proper 
size, with surf boats, and with a siege 
train, according to promise. The fact of 
the failure is not denied, and the main ex- 
cuse for it is, that the requisitions were 
too large. Mr. Polk and Governor Marcy 
draw on their great military experience, to 
determine the question of supplies for the 
siege and reduction of the second most 
formidable fortress on the Continent of 
America, in opposition to General Scott’s 
requisitions, and as an excuse for having 
forfeited the promise they made him in 
this regard! But how much too large 
were his requisitions? Only one-fifth of 
the siege train had arrived when the ene- 
my capitulated! They had not to be made, 
they had only to be sent. From the time 
General Scott left Washington to the eca- 
pitulation of Vera Cruz, was more than 
four months! yet out of forty or fifty mor- 
tars of ten-inch ealibre promised, only ten 
or twelve of the number had arrived and 
were in position at the capitulation. More 
came straggling along after the affair was 
all over. General Scott demanded and 
was promised one hundred and forty surf 
boats, to cost $200 each, or $28,000; the 
Department furnished about 70, at a cost 
of $950 each, or $66,500. For this, there 
does not remain the slightest excuse or 
apology. We have the best authority for 
saying that General Scott’s estimate for 
the cost of such surf boats as he wanted, 
was over rather than under the mark, and 
that they could all have been furnished in 
one month, without the slightest difficulty. 
As for the ten large transport vessels from 
the north required and promised, they had 
been tardily ordered by the Department, 
and then, without the knowledge of Gen- 
eral Scott, the order was countermanded 
from Washington. They were expected 
and waited for more than a month. 
Writing from Lobos, February 28th, Gen- 
eral Scott said :—‘ Perhaps no expedition 
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was ever so unaccountably delayed, * * * 

and under circumstances the most critical 
to this entire army; for everybody relied 
upon knew, from the first, as well as I 
knew, it would be fatal to attempt military 
operations on this coast, after, probably, 
the first week in April, and here we are at 
the end of February!” And for this the 
only exeuse the Department has to offer 
is, first, that General Scott must have 
known of the order countermanding the 
transports, and therefore wantonly delayed 
his own expedition! and, next, that the 
whole Quartermaster’s Department, with 
the Chief at its head, was under his imme- 
diate orders, without any control, or inter- 
ference, from Washington, and therefore, 
it was his own fault if the expedition was 
delayed; and this assertion is seriously 
made by the Secretary in the face of his 
own admission, that he had himself coun- 
termanded the order for transports from 
the north! The order for these trans- 
ports had been given by the Secretary, 
through General Scott; the countermand 
was given by him direct to the Quarter- 
master General, then in the field, profess- 
edly under General Scott’s orders, and 
without notification or warning to General 
Secott!* A great part of the transports 
finally used, were small trading craft, 
picked up as they could be found on and 
near the spot, extremely hazardous and 
wholly unfit for the purpose—twenty or 
thirty of which were at one time actually 
driven ashore in a norther. 

Very soon after the contemplated 
treachery of “ heading off” Gen. Scott by 
a Lieutenant-general, had been defeated, 
the Executive Government had the news 
of the fall of Vera Cruz, and the Castle of 
St. Juan—a most brilliant operation, con- 
ducted with infinite skill and judgment, 
and for which little thanks were due to 
them. But immediately that same hope, 
with which they had so often cheated 
themselves before—that of having an offer 
of submission from the enemy since a new 
success had been achieved—was revived. 


* Captain Hetzel, A.Q.M, in a memorandum 
for the Commanding General, dated February 9, 
states that these ten transports, as he supposed, by 
anote from the Adjutant-general, Jones, to Gene- 
ral Scott, had then actually sailed, and might soon 
be expected. So General Scott understood from 
the same note, or report ; wide his letter to the De- 
partment of 28th February. 








In this contemptible idea, and the accus- 
tomed infirmity of purpose produced by 
it, all effort towards sustaining Gen. Scott 
in his critical position, or towards furnish- 
ing him with the necessary men and sup- 
plies to enable him to retreat from the 
destructive vomito on the coast, and push 
forward his conquering column in the di- 
rection of the Mexican Capital, seems to 
have been, for a time, wholly given up. 
The new regulars, as fast as they were 
raised and organized, were dispatched, not 
to Gen. Scott, but to the line of the Rio 
Grande—not to the point where they were 
wanted, and had been promised, but where 
they were not wanted at all. This policy 
was obstinately continued long, long after 
every apology for it had been taken away 
by the knowledge at Washington of the 
utter annihilation of the enemy on the line 
of the Rio Grande consequent on the grand 
victory of Buena Vista.* Instead of rein- 
forcements coming to General Scott in April 
and May to give him his promised army 
of 20,000 men, it was not till the 6th of 
August that recruits reached him at Puebla 
in sufficient numbers to give him a force 
of 10,000 men, to begin his march on the 
Capital. In the mean time, having been 
compelled, both from necessity and human- 
ity,t to send home seven regiments of 
old volunteers, as early as the month of 
May, he was obliged to cut himself off 
from Vera Cruz, and make his army a 





* The Secretary, in his defence, insists that the 
original understanding was that all the troops 
from the north were to be sent to the Brazos. 
This is said with his accustomed candor. No 
troops from the north, destined for Vera Cruz, 
were to be landed at the Brazos, as the Secretary 
had ordered General Cadwallader and his brig- 
ade to do. Besides, he had notice from Gen- 
eral Scott, before he left New Orleans, that he should 
probably require all troops from the north, as they 
came to New Orleans, to rendezvous at Lobos, and 
not off the Brazos at all. After the troops drawn 
from the Kio Grande had all actually left the Brazos 
for rendezvous at Lobos, it is absurd to say that 
any troops from the north, destined for Vera Cruz, 
ought first to go to the Brazos. But after Vera 
Cruz and its Castle had fallen, and Scott was on his 
march for the Capital, troops which ought to have 
gone to him, were sent to the Rio Grande! 

t+ After every effort to induce these troops to 
re-engage, General Scott said in public orders 
that he could not “in humanity and good faith 
cause regiments, entitled, in a bine weeks, to an 
honorable discharge, to advance further from the 
coast in the pursuit of the enemy, and thereby 
throw them upon the necessity of returning to em- 
bark at Vera Cruz, at the season known to be, at 
that place, the most fatal to life.” For this act the 
humane Secretary of War reproaches him ! 
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“self-sustaining machine ” in the heart of 
the enemy’s country. He was as ill-sup- 
plied for the road, as he had been for 
transportation by water. The chief Com- 
missary had not received a dollar of money 
since they landed at Vera Cruz. Four 

months’ pay was due the soldiers. The 

army was destitute of necessary clothing, 

and even the new troops arrived as desti- 

tute as the rest. A thousand hands had 

to be employed on the spot in making 

shoes and pantaloons, out of the worst 
materials, to cover the nakedness of the 
troops! 

But if the Executive Government did 
not send to General Scott troops, and 
money, and necessary supplies, there was 
one thing they did send him—they sent 
him Mr. Trist. On the 12th of April they 
received the intelligence of the fall of Vera 
Cruz and the Castle, and on the 14th Mr. 
Trist was dispatched with a missive to 
General Scott, declaring their expectation 
that Mexico would now “be disposed to 
offer fair terms of accommodation,” and 
that Mr. Trist was sent forward to “ be in 
readiness to receive any proposals which 
the enemy may see fit to make for the res- 
toration of peace.’ Instead of reinforce- 
ments, they sent an agent to receive the 
submission of the enemy—and such an 
agent! It was not a national Commission, 
composed of such men as Crittenden and 
Benton, or Mangum and Calhoun, but it 
was Mr. Nicholas P. Trist, a clerk in the 
State Department, and selected seemingly 
because he was known to entertain at that 
time a petty spite and enmity to General 
Scott, who was sent on this errand, as a 
“confidential agent” of the Government, 
to the head-quarters of that Commander. 
General Scott could not be intrusted with 
this authority, to receive proposals from 
the enemy, and make a preliminary treaty of 
peace, under instructions, though this very 
power was to have been conferred on Mr. 
Benton, if he had taken the field as Lieu- 
tenant-general. It was too important a 
service to be intrusted to General Scott, 
though not too important to be committed 
to Mr. Nicholas P. Trist. 

The sequel of the infamous treatment of 
General Scott by the Executive Govern- 
ment has been answerable to its beginning 
and its progress. They have been utterly 





have been utterly unwilling to understand 
and acknowledge, what sort of authority it 
is which belongs necessarily to a comman- 
der-in-chief in the field, conducting a cam- 
paign in the heart of an enemy’s country. 
The Head of Discipline, he has found it 
impossible to maintain discipline on ac- 
count of the ignorant, partial, and mali- 
cious interference of the political govern- 
ment at home. They have abetted and 
justified, against the Commander, the out- 
rageous conduct of a fighting General, a 
gallant soldier enough, but notoriously the 
most factious and impatiently ambitious 
man of the army. Arrested by his Com- 
mander, the Executive interposes to restore 
this new political favorite to his command, 
without a trial, and even without inquiry ; 
and not content with this, he affects to 
consider the very act of this officer, which 
was the ground of his arrest—an act of 
gross insult and outrage to his Com- 
mander, and of insubordination hardly 
short of mutiny—as a rightful and proper 
and formal exhibition of charges and spe- 
cifications against his superior; and there- 
upon he proceeds, first, to dismiss General 
Scott from his high command, and then— 
the punishment having first been inflicted 
—places him before a Court, picked and 
packed by the Executive,* for inquiry into 
the pretended charges against him! It 
should excite no surprise when we find 
the Executive, through his Secretary of 
War, intimating, what he dared not direct- 
ly assert, that this dismissal of General 
Scott was only relieving him from com- 
mand at his own request. Marlborough, 
after some successful battles, including 
that of Blenheim, was created a Duke, re- 
ceived vast estates as gifts from the na- 
tion, and had a magnificent palace built 
for him at the public expense. Welling- 
ton, at the close of his campaigns in Spain, 





* When charges were preferred against Colonel 
Harney, and it became the duty and the right of 
General Scott to detail a Court Martial for his trial, 
with characteristic delicacy and generosity, because 
there bad been previously some personal difference 
between them, the General requested and directed 
Colonel Harney to select or name his own Court. 
Not to be outdone in generosity, the gallant Colo- 
nel declined todoso. They have been, we believe 
the best of friends eyer since. The President an 
Secretary, in their generosity, assign General Towson, 
and General Caleb Cushing, to be the triers of Gen- 
eral Scott! Even the trial, in form, of General 


Pillow, is the trial of General Scott, and so intend- 





incapable of understanding, or rather, they 


ed, before such a Court. 
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was created a Duke, and the nation made 
him a present, in a single gift, of two mil- 


lions of dollars. Scott, at the close of his 
campaign in Mexico, had, in his whole 
military career, rendered as much signal 
service, and gained as much glcry for his 
country, by his mighty achievements in 
war, as Marlborough or Wellington had 
done for theirs, when they received the 
rewards we have mentioned; and he re- 
ceives from his Government, as his reward, 








a contemptuous dismissal from his com- 
mand, and an arraignment before two tri- 
bunals—the one military and packed for 
the occasion, and the other popular—in 
both cases on charges equally false and 
frivolous, and also in both cases sought to 
be pushed against him with whatever vigor, 
ability, and influence the Executive Govy- 
ernment can command for the purpose. 
But our space is exhausted, and we must 





conclude. D. D. B. 





Respectine a book so original as this, 
and written with so much power of im- 
agination, it is natural that there should 
be many opinions. Indeed, its power is 
so predominant that it is not easy after a 
hasty reading to analyze one’s impressions 
so as to speak of its merits and demerits 
with confidence. We have been taken 
and carried through a new region, a 
melancholy waste, with here and there 
patches of beauty ; have been brought in 
contact with fierce passions, with extremes 
of love and ha'‘e, and with sorrow that 
none but those who have suffered can 
understand. This has not been accom- 
plished with ease, but with an ill-man- 
nered contempt for the decencies of lan- 
guage, and in a style which might resemble 
that of a Yorkshire farmer who should 
have endeavored to eradicate his provin- 
cialism by taking lessons of a London 
footman. We have had many sad bruises 
and tumbles in our journey, yet it was 
interesting, and at length we are safely 
arrived at a happy conelusion. 

The first feeling with which we turn back 
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to recall the incidents passed through, is 
one of uneasiness and gloom ; even the air 
of summer, so reviving to city dwellers, 


does not dispel it. To write or think 
about the tale, without being conscious of 
a phase of sadness, is impossible; which 
mood of the mind, if it appear to the 
reader, let him not attribute to an over 
susceptibility, unless he has read the book 
with no such impression himself. 

We shall take for granted that a novel 
which has excited so unusual an attention, 
has been or will soon be in the hands of 
most of our readers of light literature, and 
shall therefore write rather from than upon 
it. We will not attempt an outline of the 
story ; it is so void of events that an out- 
line would be of small assistance to any 
who have not read it, and would only be 
tedious to those who have. It is a history 
of two families during two generations, 
and all transpires under their two roofs. 
The genealogy is a little perplexing, and 
as an assistance to the reader’s recollection 
we give it in a note.t 

If we did not know that this book has 
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+ Old Mr. Earnshaw of Wuthering Heights has two children, Hindley and Catherine. He finds 


Heathcliff, a gipsy boy, in Liverpool streets, and 
home a foreign wife, Frances. Old 
Edgar and Isabella. 
Linton die, and Ed 


brings him home. 
. Mr. and Mrs. Linton, of Thrushcross Grange, have two children, 
In 1778 Hindley’s wife gives birth to a son, Hareton, and dies. 
r Linton marries Catherine Earnshaw. 


When he dies, Hindley brings 


Old Mr. and Mrs. 
Heathcliff marries Isabella. Mrs. Linton 


(Catherine) gives birth to a daughter, and dies; the daughter takes her name. Heatheliff’s wife dies, 


Jeaving a son, Linton. 


! Hindley Earnshaw dies. 
daughter Catherine. 


n Heatheliff’s son, Linton, marries Edgar Linton’s 
Edgar Linton dies. Heathcliff’s son dies. Heathcliff himself dies ; and finally 
Hareton Earnshaw and the widow of Heathcliff’s son are left with a fair prospect of a happy marriage. 
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been read by thousands of young ladies in 
the country, we should esteem it our first 
duty to caution them against it simply on 
account of the coarseness of the style. 
We are so far pedantic as to agree with 
John Kemble in thinking that “ oblige” 
is more becoming to royal mouths than 
“obleege.” With ladies who should be 
habituated to the use of forms of speech 
like those which occur in every page of 
this book, we can see how a gentleman 
should altogether fail in any attempt at 
love-making, though he might be able to 
hold discourse with a western boatman in 
his own dialect, and be so well accustomed 
to the language of bar-rooms and steamboat 
saloons, that he could hear the eyes and 
souls of those around him “ condemned,” 
to use the words of Mrs. Isabella Heath- 
cliff, ‘« to a perpetual dwelling in the infer- 
nal regions,” without experiencing the 
slightest inconvenience. 

We need not inform young ladies that 
in the process of love-making, one of the 
surest tests by which they can distinguish 
a gentleman and man of sincerity, is in his 
style of speaking. He will not be very fluent 
—at least not without some encouragement 
—some betrayal to him of a consciousness 
that he is attentive, and that his attentions 
are not wholly displeasing ; but the little 
he does say will be in the selectest words. 
If he is allowed to entertain a reasonable 
expectation, he will grow eloquent in pri- 
vate, and perhaps his idol will hear the 
most poetic expressions leaping from his 
lips unconsciously. The secret opinion 
which such a man entertains of his mis- 
tress is, that she is all that is pure and 
lovely ; and his great wish is to be wor- 
thy of her goodness, and to protect her 
from all the roughness and badness of the 
common world. 

Now, we may suppose a case where 
a young lady appreciates this feeling on 
the part of her admirer, looks up to him 
with a correspondent lofty opinion of his 
worth, and desires to secure his heart. If 
she has read Wuthering Heights, let her 
be extremely careful not to let its style 
affect her conversation. A little bad 
grammar even, is not so sure a quencher 
of the rising flame, as slang expressions 
or brutal unrefinement. 

There is a certain decorum in language 
as well as in manners or modes. We may 





express the deepest thoughts, the most 
ardent passions, the strongest emotions, 
without in the least offending propriety. 
We are not called upon to affect surliness 
or bluntness of speech ; and where a whole 
book is in this style, whatever may be its 
merits, this is a simple obvious defect, the 
first to impress itself upon the reader, and 
by no means the least serious. 

Suppose this book were not written with 
so much power and subtlety, and with so 
large an infusion of genuine truth and 
beauty, the judgment of the public would 
at once condemn it on account of its 
coarseness of style. It would then be 
seen how much of the coarseness was 
affected and how much natural. But 
ought the other qualities of the book, 
which render us almost insensible, while 
we are reading it, to a language which, to 
say the least, was never that of well-bred 
ladies and gentlemen, to excuse this lan- 
guage—even considering the coarseness 
wholly unaffected and unavoidable—a 
part of the substance of the writer’s very 
self? 

We think not. The book is original ; 
it is powerful ; full of suggestiveness. But 
still it is coarse. The narrative talks on 
in a way that if an attempt to imitate it 
be ever made in a parlor, the experi- 
menter should be speedily ejected. It 
ought to be banished from refined society, 
because it does not converse in a proper 
manner. Setting aside the profanity, which 
if a writer introduces into a book, he of- 
fends against both politeness and good 
morals, there is such a general roughness 
and savageness in the soliloquies and dia- 
logues here given as never should be found 
in a work of art. The whole tone of the 
style of the book smacks of lowness. It 
would indicate that the writer was not 
accustomed to the society of gentlemen, 
and was not afraid, indeed, rather gloried, 
in showing it. 

Suppose a rough sailor of a powerful 
imagination—an eloquent narrator, in his 
way, of forecastle “ yarns,” (there are 
many such to be met with ;) we may enjoy 
his intellectual power at times, but we do 
not wish to make too free with him. Not 
because he is worse than we are in the 
sight of Heaven, but because we have 
been educated differently, we should pre- 
fer our landlady not to ask him to tea, 
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Society naturally crystallizes into classes. 
‘‘A man is known by the company he 
keeps ;” and “ birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.” There is a necessity for man- 
ners; and evil communications corrupt 
good ones. The difference between the 
polite and impolite is, that the polite mani- 
fest themselves to each other in words, 
looks and motions of grace and conside- 
rateness, whereas the impolite let the 
natural creature go uncared for. In fine, 
the generally received opinion of the world 
with respect to manners is a true one, 
and founded on elements of our nature 
which we have not the power to lay aside; 
we must have some manners, and all peo- 
ple distinguish between good and bad. 

A person may be unmannered from want 
of delicacy of perception, or cultivation, or 
ill-mannered intentionally. The author of 
Wuthering Heights is both. His rudeness 
is chiefly real but partly assumed. We 
will give a few examples, The following 
is put into the mouth of a young boy tell- 
ing how his playmate was bitten by a bull- 


dog :— 


“ The devil had seized her ankle, Nelly; I 
heard his abominable snorting. She did not 
yell out—no! She would have scorned to do 
it, if she had been spitted on the horns of a mad 
cow. I did,though ; I vociferated curses enough 
to annihilate any fiend in Christendom ; and I 
got a stone and thrust it between his jaws, and 
tried with all my might to cram it down his 
throat.” 


Afterwards he tells how she was taken 
care of in the parlor of the Lintons :— 


“The curtains were still looped up at one 
corner, and I resumed my station as spy, be- 
cause, if Catherine had wished to return, I in- 
tended shatiering their great glass panes to a 
million fragments, unless they let her out. 
“She sat on the sofa quietly, Mrs. Linton 
took off the gray cloak of the dairy maid which 
we had borrowed for our excursion—shaking 
her head, and expostulating with her, I sup- 
pose ; she was a young lady, and they made a 
distinction between her treatment and mine. 
Then the woman servant brought a basin of 
warm water, and washed her feet, and Mr. 
Linton mixed a tumbler of negus, and Isabella 
emptied a plateful of cakes into her lap, and 
Edgar stood gaping at a distance. Afterward, 
they dried and combed her beautiful hair, and 
gave her a pair of enormous slippers, and 
wheeled her to the fire; and I left her, as 
merry as she could be, dividing her food be- 





tween the little dog and Skulker, whose nose 
she pinchéd as he ate, and kindling a spark of 
yg in the vacant blue eyes of the Lintons—a 

im reflection from her own enchanting face—I 
saw they were full of stupid admiration ; she is 
so immeasurably superior to them—to every- 
body on earth; is she not, Nelly ?” 


He has previously thus described the 
parlor :— 


“ The light came from thence ; they had not 
er up the shutters, and the curtains were only 

alf closed. Both of us were able to look in, 
by standing on the basement and clinging to 
the ledge, and we saw—ah ! it was beautiful— 
a splendid place carpeted with crimson, and 
crimson-covered chairs and tables, and a pure 
white ceiling bordered by gold, a shower of 
glass-drops hanging in silver chains from the 
center, and shimmering with little soft tapers.” 


These are examples of simple vulgarity, 
or want of arefined perception. Their oc- 
curring in a work written with so much 
strength, that in reading hastily, one hard- 
ly notices them (and thousands such) as 
blemishes, does not redeem them. 

In another place the author finds an 
old diary, which, according to his dates, 
must have been written by a little imper- 
fectly educated girl in the very year of the 
Declaration of American Independence :— 


“An immediate interest kindled within me 
for the unknown Catherine, and I began forth- 
with to decipher her faded hieroglyphics. 

“* An awful Sunday!’ commenced the para- 
graph beneath. ‘I wish my father were back 
again. Hindley is a detestable substitute—his 
conduct to Heathcliff is atrocious-—H. and I are 
going to rebel—we took our initiatory step 
this evening.’ ” 


All these instances may be observed to 
be not only vulgar, but vulgar in a peculiar 
way. They savor, to use a word which 
is the only one in the language that will 
express the thing, of snobbishness. 

Snobbishness is a development of human 
nature that manifests itself in various 
shapes; but it everywhere is one in es- 
sence, and bears the same relation to gen- 
tlemanliness, that Brummagem does to 
real plate. Thus we have, without a tar- 
iff, as genuine native snobs in this country 
as any of foreign growth; probably there 
are snobs also in China. 

To one variety of the English snob may 
be traced a certain, peculiar, easy fluency 
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of expression, which has its counterpart 
also in the American. This peculiarity 
seems to be founded in a desire to assimi- 
late the language of strong emotion to that 
of mercantile correspondence, and mani- 
fests itself in an eloquence which resembles 
that of business circulars. 

But as business correspondence is in- 
tended to conceal emotion, it forms a 
poor model for style, and hence it is par- 
ticularly the duty of critics to be on the 
alert to detect its presence and expose it. 
The words and parts of sentences italicized 
in the above extracts, have a tang of Man- 
talini and Chawls Yellowplush. In read- 
ing the paragraph describing how Cathe- 
rine was taken care of by the Lintons, one 
recognizes somewhat of the tone of an- 
other eloquent personage :— 


*** Undoubtedly,’ says Cousin Feenix. ‘In 
point of fact, it’s quite a self-evident sort of 
thing. I am extremely auxious, Major, that 
friend Dombey should hear me express my very 
great astonishment and regret, that my lovely 
and accomplished relative, who was possessed 
of every qualification to make a man happy, 
should have so far forgotten what was due to—in 
point of fact, to the world—as to commit her- 
self in such a very extraordinary manner. | 
have been in a devilish state of depression ever 
since; and said indeed to Long Saxby last 
night—man of six foot ten, with whom my 
friend Dombey is probably acquainted—that it 
had upset me in a confuunded way, and made 
me bilious. It induces a man to reflect, this 
kind of fatal catastrophe.’ says Cousin Feenix, 
‘that events do occur in quite a Providential 
manner ; for if my Aunt had been living at the 
time, I think the effect upon a devilish lively 
woman like herself, would have been prostra- 
tion, and that she would have fallen, in point of 
fact, a victim.’ ” 


But the taint of vulgarity with our author 
extends deeper than mere snobbishness ; 
he is rude, because he prefers to be so. 
In the outset he represents himself as a 
misanthropist, and confesses to a degree 

-of reserve which it would puzzle a psy- 
chologist to explain :— 


“The ‘walkin’ was uttered with closed 
teeth, and expressed the sentiment, ‘ Go to the 
Deuce!’ Even the gate over which he leaned 


manifested no sympathizing movement to the 
words ; and [ think that circumstance deter- 
mined me to accept the invitation: I felt inter- 
ested in a man who seemed more exaggeratedly 





“ Exaggeratedly reserved’ — another 
Jeamesism. 


“ While enjoying a month of fine weather at 
the sea-coast, I was thrown into the company 
of a most fascinating creature, a real goddess, 
in my eyes, as long as she took no notice of 
me. I ‘never told my love’ vocally; still, it 
looks have language, the merest idiot might 
have guessed I was over head and ears; she 
understood me, at last, and looked a return— 
the sweetest of all imaginable looks—and what 
did I do? Iconfess it with shame—shrunk 
icily into myself, like a snail, at every glance 
retired colder and farther ; till, finally, the poor 
innocent was led to doubt her own senses, and, 
overwhelmed with confusion at her supposed 
mistake, persuaded her mamma to decamp.” 


This is a phase of human nature which 
we had rather not understand. If it ever 
was real with any living man, he was a 
very bad-hearted one, and a conceited. 
More likely the real truth with one who 
would write himself so affected a person- 
age, was just the reverse—that some gay 
girl, seeing in him a person on agreeable 
terms with himself, experimented on him 
for her diversion, till she made him 
‘‘deucedly miserable.” It is evident that 
the author has suffered, not disappoint- 
ment in love, but some great mortification 
of pride. Possibly his position in society 
has given him manners that have prevented 
him from associating with those among 
whom he feels he has intellect enough to 
be classed, and he is thus in reality the 
misanthropist he glaims to be. Very 
likely he may be Boing person who has 
spent his life, until within a few years, in 
some isolated town in the North of Eng- 
land. It is only by some such supposition 
that his peculiarities of style and thought 
can be accounted for. He is one who is 
evidently unfamiliar with, and careless of 
acquiring, the habits of refined society. 
We regret the necessity of proving his 
intentional and affected coarseness by ex- 
amples. In the first place, several of the 
characters swear worse than ever the 
troops did in Flanders. Now, setting out 
of the question the morality or immorality 
of this practice, it is, as we have already 
observed, an offence against politeness ; 
not such a great one, however, but it is 
esteemed venial when used effectively by 
military or naval gentlemen, who have 





reserved than myself.” 


seen some service. It is not permitted to 
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civilians in general society, though a little 
Mantalini “ demmit,” escaping between the 
teeth in the heat of an argument, is readily 
overlooked. But common, rough swear- 
ing is a worse breach of decorum than 
disregarding the conveniences for tobacco 
saliva. And how much more in writing 
than in conversation! For a writer is pre- 
sumed to be deliberate; he corrects his 
proofs at leisure.” If a writer, therefore, 
permits his characters to swear, and that 
grossly, (not like gentlemen,) he does it 
knowingly ; he is aware that it is not cus- 
tomary or mannerly, and every time he 
does it, he is, therefore, intentionally rude. 

But the writer’s disposition to be coarse 
is, perhaps, still more clearly shown by 
examples like the following :— 


“T was surprised to see Heathcliff there also. 
He stood by the fire, his back toward me, just 
finishing a stormy scene to poor Zillah, who 
ever and anon interrupted her labor to pluck up 
the corner of her apron, and heave an indignant 

roan. 

** And you, you worthless * he broke out 
as I entered, turning to his daughter-in-law, 
and employing an epithet as harmless as duck, 
or sheep, but generally represented by a dash.” 





Had the writer been simply, unconscious- 
ly coarse, he would, in this instance, have 
said “slut” or “bitch,” without advert- 
ing to the harmlessness of the word. But 
by alluding to its harmlessness, he at once 
uses it, and offers a defence of it. This 
as plainly evinces a ee determination 
to write coarsely, afif™he had quoted and 
defended a passage from Rabelais. He 
knew the word to be a low word, though 
not an immodest one, and he determined to 
show his bold independence by using and 
defending it. He was anxious to extend 
the resources of the English language. 
This and hundreds of other sentences show 
that he has got the maggot in his brain, 
that low words are the strongest, and low 
manners the most natural. He desired to 
write a book with “no nonsense about it,” 
and he has, therefore, been led into the 
affecting boorishness. 

Many persons, we dare say, especially 
among the young who have read the book 
merely as a story, and because it excited 
them, have been so carried away by its 
power as hardly to notice these great 
faults in its style. But if they will take 








isolated paragraphs from any chapter, they 
will perceive them at once. Fancy two 
ladies sitting in a splendid parlor and inter- 
changing their sentiments in the following 
brilliant dialogue :— 


“ * How can yon say [am harsh, you naughty 
fondling ?’ cried the mistress, amazed at the 
unreasonable assertion. ‘ You are surely losing 
your reason. When have I been harsh, tell 
me ?” 

** Yesterday,’ sobbed Isabella, ‘and now !’ 

“«* Yesterday!’ said her sister-in-law. ‘On 
what occasion ?” 

“*Tn our walk along the moor; you told me 
to ramble where I pleased, while you sauntered 
on with Mr. Heathcliff.’ 

“*And that’s your notion of harshness ?” 
said Cathétine, laughing. ‘It was no hint that 
your company was superfluous ; we didn’t care 
whether you kept with us or not; I merely 
thought Heathcliff’s talk would have nothing 
entertaining for your ears.’ 

**Oh, no,’ wept the young lady, ‘ you wished 
me away because you knew [ liked to be there.’ 

**Ts she sane?’ asked Mrs. Linton, appeal- 
ing tome. ‘I'll repeat our conversation word 
for word, Isabella, and you point out any charm 
it could have had for you.’ 

“¢T don’t mind the conversation,’ she an- 
swered : ‘I wanted to be with’— 

“*Well!’ said Catherine, perceiving her 
hesitate to complete the sentence. 

“* With him; and I won’t be always sent 
off? she continued, kindling np. ‘You are a 
dog in the manger, Cathy, and desire no one to 
be loved but yourself !’ 

“*You are an impertinent little monkey !’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Linton, in surprise,” &c. 

This is the talk of two scolds. We surely 
need caution no lady reader of Wuthering 
Heights, against adopting such an use of 
language as is here put into the mouths of 
two of their sex. 

Doubtless there are quarrels, and pout- 
ings, and occasions among boarding-school 
misses, where they let out their opinions of 
each other as freely as Catherine and Isa- 
bella; but it is inconsistent with our notion 
of the delicacy and self-respect of a lady, 
to suppose she could listen to, much less 
utter such expressions. This we say be- 
cause hundreds and hundreds of girls, 
whose papas take this Review, have read 
the last new novel, (cried over it perhaps,) 
and may possibly see these pages. They 
ought to be strongly cautioned against this 
wretched mode of speaking. They are the 
formers and judges of our manners, and if 
they allow such writings as this to influ- 
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ence their taste, our social assemblies will 
shortly exhibit such scenes as have gained 
for Tammany Hall its peculiar notoriety. 
Mr. Tin Hunter will soon venture not to 
call on Miss Argent of a morning, without 
examining the caps on his revolver; the 
fashionable dress for the opera will require 
the handle of a bowie knife to protrude 
from above the coat collar; Count Barba- 
rini will promenade Broadway with a dou- 
ble barrelled rifle, and the Rev. Dr. - 
will confer with the pious females of his 
parish in the armor of a French cuirassier. 

The influence which this book cannot 
but have upon manners, must be bad. 
For the coarseness extends farther than 
the mere style ; it extends all through ; and 
the crude style and rude expressions are 
too much in keeping with the necessary 
situations. It deals constantly in exagge- 
rated extremes of passion. From the be- 
ginning to the end, there is hardly a scene 
which does not place the actors in the 
most agonizing or antagonizing predica- 
ment possible. Let the reader run over 
the principal events of the story in his 
mind, and consider what a series of scenes 
it would make, if dramatized and placed 
upon the stage. 

Mr. Lockwood visits Mr. Heathcliff, and 
is attacked by sheep dogs in his parlor. 
He visits him again and is caught in the 
snow ; the dogs fly at him, his nose bleeds, 
Zillah pours a pint of ice water down his 
back and puts him to bed in a haunted 
chamber, where he has a terrible dream. 

Mrs. Dean then begins her tale, and in 
the first chapter we have a fight between 
Heathcliff and Hindley.’ Then Mr. Earn- 
shaw dies in his chair. Heathcliff and 
Cathy run away to the grange, and he is 
degraded for it. They lead a dreadful life 
with Hindley, who becomes a drunkard. 
Edgar Linton visits Catherine and falls in 
love ; she, after nearly knocking him over 
with a blow on the face, accepts him. 

But we will not continue the catalogue 
of scenes of the most disgusting violence, 
of which the remainder of the book is 
almost wholly made up. Catherine’s elec- 
tion of Linton and her reasons for it, as it 
is the main incident of the story, may be 
most properly taken to examine the na- 
turalness of the passion. She at last 
makes a confidant of Nelly :— 

“*Nelly, Lsee now, you think mea selfish 








wretch, but did it never strike you that if 
Heathcliff and I married we should be beggars ? 
whereas, if I married Linton, I can aid Heath- 
cliff to rise, and place him out of my brother’s 
power.’ 

“* With your husband’s money, Miss Cathe- 
rine?’ I asked. ‘ You’ll find him not so pliable 
as you calculate upon; and, though I’m hardly 
a judge, I think that’s the worst motive you’ve 
given yet for being the wife of young Linton.’ 

“Tt is not,’ retorted she, ‘it is the best! 
The others were the satisfaction of my whims ; 
and for Edgar’s sake, too, to satisfy him. This 
is for the sake of one who comprehends in his 
person my feelings to Edgar and myself. 1 
cannot express it; but surely you and every- 
body have a notion that there is, or should be, 
an existence of yours beyond you. What 
were the use of my creation, if I were entirely 
contained here? My great miseries in this 
world have been Heathcliff’s miseries, and I 
watched and felt each from the beginning ; my 
great thought in living is himself. If all else 
perished, and he remained, I should still con- 
tinue to be; and, if all else remained, and he 
were annihilated, the universe would turn toa 
mighty stranger. I should not seem a part of 
it. My love for Linton is like the foliage in 
the woods : time will change it, I’m well aware, 
as winter changes the trees. My love for 
Heathcliff resembles the eternal rocks beneath : 
a source of little visible delight, but necessary. 
Nelly, | am Heathcliff—he’s always in my 
mind—not as a pleasure, any more than I am 
always a pleasure to myself—but as my own 
being ; so don’t talk of our separation again— 
it is impracticable ; and ——’ 

“ She paused, and hid her face in the folds 
of my gown; but I jerked it forcibly away. I 
was out of patience with her folly. 

“* If I can make any sense of your nonsense, 
miss,’ I said, ‘it only goes to convince me that 
you are ignorant of the duties you undertake 
in marrying, or else that you are a wicked, 
unprincipled girl.’” 


Now, if Catherine could have found 
Heathcliff the same night; if he had not 
run away just at that juncture, and left her 
to a long brain fever, and finally to a mar- 
riage with Linton ; if they could have met 
but an instant, the reader is made to feel 
that all would be well. What she here 
utters was but the passing fancy of an ex- 
tremely capricious, ungoverned girl; her 
better reason, could it have availed in 
time, might have brought her to her senses. 
And so we are wrought upon to love her 
to the last. 

But is this natural passion ? Would the 
most imperious, impetuous and wayward 
young lady that can be imagined, ever 
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have reasoned with herself, situated as she 
was, in the manner here represented? So 
far as men may judge of female character, 
by considering it a reflection and counter- 
part of their own, this certainly is false and 
unnatural. Let any of our young gentle- 
men readers look fairly and honestly into 
their own hearts and ask themselves, whe- 
ther they can fancy themselves to be in 
such a position with regard to two of what 
Hook calls the “ opposing sex,” that they 
could argue the question in their minds in 
this manner: “Here is one young lady 
whom I love as I do my own soul ; I can- 
not live without her; nothing on earth 
shall separate us. But at the same time 
I cannot marry her, because we should be 
poor ; I will, therefore, take this other rich 
one, who likes me well enough, in order 
that it may be better ‘in a pecuniary point 
of view’ for my real love!’ We do not 
ask if any young man would act on such 
grounds, but only if he can fancy a state 
of mind, in which he could for an instant 
seriously propose to himself to act thus. 
If there be any who can, he does not and 
cannot know, what true manly affection for 
a woman is: he may marry, and continue 
his species on the face of the egrth, and 
leave a long epitaph behind him, but he 
will never have understood the love that 
Shakspeare could paint; Juliet and Des- 
demona will have died in vain for him. 
For the affection that our best English 
poets have sung, requires the soul to be so 
constituted as to be disgusted with the very 
idea of marriage with another, while it has 
an affection for one. We do not under- 
stand, thank Heaven, this gregarious love, 
that favors Julia with fear and Susan in 
pride. However it may be in Paris, in 
England, and, we hope, in the dominions 
of President Polk, our young gentlemen 
have not yet arrived at that pitch of re- 
finement, where they can turn away from 
the flame that burns brightly on the altar 
of one propitious divinity, and sacrifice 
themselves upon the cold shrine of an- 
other. Nor will we be so uncharitable as 
to believe that our Anglo-Saxon damsels 
are yet so sophisticated as to require or 
admit more than one true love at a time; 
or that there are many among them, who, 
of their own accord, would debate with 
themselves and resolve to marry a_-rich 
man in order to benefit a poor sweetheart. 





If it be so, it were well that our profes- 
sional and literary young men, who are 
compelled to a life of celibacy, should be 
permitted. to know a truth which would 
enable them to bear their enforced condi- 
tion with perfect resignation. 

We admit the facts are often seemingly 
against us. Fathers and mothers, with 
the aid of the family “ Great Medicine- 
man,” viz., the priest, can often break 
down their daughters’ wills, and sell or 
dispose of their domestic produce, accord- 
ing to the quality of the article and the 
state of the market; but the will, in such 
instances, is very apt to prove troublesome 
to the purchaser, and sometimes ends in a 
home consumption. These examples do 
not, therefore, affect the general truth. 

But it will be urged, and the author, 
with a great deal of tact, endeavors to 
make it so appear, that poor Cathy was 
unconscious of the nature of her love for 
Heathcliff: she had been brought up with 
him; they had played together all their 
lives ; a kind of sisterly feeling for him was 
all that she was actually conscious of. 

This is more unnatural than the other. 
We can more easily fancy a girl marrying 
a man who merely pledses her, in order to 
benefit one whom she loves, than that be- 
ing of a marriageable age, she should not 
know the nature of her feelings towards 
one man while on the point of uniting her- 
self in wedlock with another. Can we 
suppose such a state of things as a young 
lady actually about to marry one man, re- 
solving upon it, and all the while her sen- 
timents in such divorcement from her pas- 
sion, that she is innocently unconscious 
which of the two she would rather be for- 
ever joined with, in the chaste and holy 
bond of wedded love, that 


“ Mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else ?” 


This would be a condition of existence 
not admitting the virtue of chastity. But 
it is one which recent writers are so often 
in the habit of assuming, that it is time it 
should be said in the name of at least one 
half of the generation, upon whom has 
devolved the mighty task of peopling this 
vast continent, we hope that it never ex- 
isted, or if it did, the subject was in a dis- 
eased condition. No writer has given us 
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more exquisite pictures of fernale delicacy 
and purity than Godwin, yet his Henrietta 
regards her Clifford with no such passion- 
less iciness. Indeed, were such damsels 
possible, we see not why there should ever 
be any more denouements to love tales; all 
would be accomplished when the parties 
were brought within speaking distance of 
each other. And the course of love would 
run as smooth as the Dead Sea; each 
lover might say in the words of Marvell :— 


“T would 
Love you ten years before the flood ; 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 
My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires and more slow.” 


The physical condition of our bodies, the 
changes which take place on arriving at 
an age proper for marriage, do not allow 
of the ignorance which our author requires 
us to suppose in his heroine, not only in 
this place, but especially after Heathcliff’s 
absence and return, when she is the wife 
of Linton and about to become a mother. 
We desire to put it to the common sense 
of discriminating readers, whether this is 
not a radical error in the delineation of 
these ideal characters. Are they real be- 
ings, or impossible combinations of quali- 
ties? Could Mrs. Linton, after Heath- 
cliff’s return, desire his presence without 
being conscious that her feelings towards 
him were such as his presence would only 
render more intolerable, unless, as the au- 
thor leaves us no room to suppose, she 
meant to be untrue to her husband? We 
think that when any one considers the 
matter, he will find in what we have said 
above, a very plain explanation of what 
has been talked of as a puzzling charac- 
ter. Making all allowance for the influ- 
ence of education, and giving the full- 
est weight to that natural maidenly reserve, 
which in the early growth of affection 
teaches love to hide itself and affect indif- 
ference; there is in these characters an 
absence of all that natural desire which 
should accompany love. They are abstract 
and bodiless. Their love is feline; it is 
tigerish. 

Yet the work is carried on with such 
power that it excites a sense of shame to 
turn back to many of its most “ thrilling” 
scenes, and reflect that we were able to 











read them with so little disgust. How 
horribly overwrought is the passage where 
Heathcliff finally embraces the dying 
Catherine :— 


“In her eagerness, she rose and supported 
herself on the arm of the chair. At that earnest 
appeal, he turned to her, looking absolutely 
desperate. His eyes wide, and wet at last, 
flashed fiercely on her ; his breath heaved con- 
vulsively. An instant they held asunder; and 
then how they met I hardly saw, but Catherine 
made a spring, and he caught her, and they 
were locked in an embrace from which I thought 
my mistress would never be released alive. In 
fact, tomy eyes, she seemed directly insensible. 
He flung himself into the nearest seat, and on 
my approaching hurriedly to ascertain if she 
had fainted, he gnashed at me, and foamed like 
a mad dog, and gathered herto him with greedy 
jealousy. I did not feel as if I were in the 
company of a creature of my own species ; it 
appeared that he would not understand, though 
I spoke to him; so I stood off and held my 
tongue in great perplexity.” 


We will not inquire into the possibility 
or naturalness of Heathcliff’s treatment of 
his son. That there are fathers, however, 
in the real world who are capable of mur- 
dering their children to gratify their selfish 
passions, there can be no shadow of doubt. 

The explanation already given of ‘the 
character of Catherine will apply in a more 
general form to all—to the whole design 
and scope of the story. The characters 
are drawn with dramatic force and made 
to seem alive, yet when we lay the book 
aside, they collapse, they die, they vanish ; 
and we see that we have been cheated with 
illusory semblances. The children know 
too much about their minds and too little 
about their bodies; they understand at a 
very early age all the intellectual and sen- 
timental part of love, but the “bloom of 
young desire” does not warm their cheeks. 
The grown-up characters are the mere 
tools of fixed passions. Their actions and 
sayings are like those of monomaniacs or 

rsons who have breathed nitrous oxide. 

hen they hate, they swear and fight and 
pull out each other’s hair. When they are 
grieved they drink themselves to madness. 
When they love—we have seen how they 
behave in the extract just given. Agony 
is heaped on agony, till the deficient mass 
topples down headlong. The fancy gives 
out, and like a tired hound, rushes reeling 
to the conclusion. 
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Yet with all this faultiness, Wuthering 
Heights is, undoubtedly, a work of many 
singular merits. In the first place it is not 
a novel which deals with the shows of 
society, the surfaces and conventionalities 
of life. It does not depict men and wo- 
men guided merely by motives intelligible 
to simplest observers. It lifts the veil and 
shows boldly the dark side of our de- 
praved nature. It teaches how little the 
ends of life in the young are rough hewn 
by experience and benevolence in the old. 
It goes into the under-current of passion, 
and the rapid hold it has taken of the 
public shows how much truth there is hid- 
den under its coarse extravagance. 

Very young persons are prone to fancy 
that the march ef life, especially in our 
own free country, is now, by the enlighten- 
ment of the age, all perfectly uniform and 
regular. But as soon as they fall fairly 
into the ranks, they begin to perceive that 
there is still some hurly-burly and jost- 
ling, and that it requires resolution to keep 
from turning into characters resembling 
Heatheliffs. With a very limited expe- 
rience, the proportion of honest men is 
seen to lessen. In a short time we be- 
gin to find that men with gray hairs are 
guided often by the weakest and most 
childish passions. There are plenty of such 
who will sell the very souls of their own 
offspring merely to keep up their dignity. 
There are plenty also who will treat boys 
and girls in the most overbearing manner, 
and then go into a great rage and perse- 
cute them inveteratgly on the least show 
of youthful anger. Boys often suppose 
that the old, especially those of some char- 
acter and station, will regard them with 
kindness; but they soon learn to make 
proper distinctions, and to cheat and flatter 
the right sort, thereby preparing them- 
selves to be proceeded with in the same 
manner when their own time comes. We 
soon find out, though it takes strong proof, 
that there is a large proportion among old 
as well as young who do actually regard 
nothing but money. And so it is with a 
thousand other truths which, in, early life, 
had only the force of rhetorical maxims ; 
they gradually, like the storms of the tro- 
pies, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, 
but rising and expanding, cloud over the 
sky of youthful hope, and leave us more 
and more in the gloom of despondence. 





The world has no confidence in the 
courage and strengh of youth. It gives 
no credit. It stands before the rising race 
like a bristling rampart. Let no young 
man fancy what he might or could accom- 
plish if circumstances were otherwise with 
him than they happen to be, if he had 
capital to start with, or if nothing ailed his 
heart. The weakest vagrant in the street 
can quiet his conscience with such apolo- 
gies. Neither let any young man expect the 
fruition of any of his early hopes. They 
are all mere fictions of the fancy. He may 
change and change, and realize something 
resembling the dream ; but the apple of 
knowledge must be first eaten, and ever 
after there is a flaming sword turned every 
way before the original Eden. Or he may 
have pride enough to render him indomita- 
ble; he gains nothing by it. Sooner or 
later he must succumb to wrong, or to 
disease, or age. But there is a noble satis- 
faction in holding out to the very last, and 
one may do this without being a misan- 
thrope, without turning his back to the 
world, or treating it with discourtesy or 
indifference. 

A president of one of our colleges once 
said to a graduate at parting :—‘‘ My son, 
as this may be the last time I shall see 
you, and I shall never have another oppor- 
tunity of doing you any good, (he had 
never improved any previous one during 
four years,) I want to advise you: Never 
oppose public opinion. The great world 
will stave right on!” 

Whether-the graduate has ever opposed 
public opinion is of no consequence ; what 
we would particularly call attention to is 
the wisdom of the advice. Of course, if 
one is to go by public opinion, he must 
first ascertain, as well as he can, what pub- 
lic opinion is, and must then cut out and 
fashion his individual opinion to conform 
thereto. This process must be the constant 
habit of his soul; he must, in fact, turn 
himself wrongside out. He must sacrifice 
himself to gain what the very sacrifice ren- 
ders if impossible that he should enjoy. 
The advice is so sound and may be of so 
much service, especially to the aspiring, 
among those whose occupations force them 
before the public, that it deserved to be 
printed. 

But at the same time, there is a certain 
class of well-meaning characters, who, we 
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are well aware, can never act upon it. 
They will have their own way, or, if not, at 
least the way of no one else. They will 
think and speak for the truth, or what they 
deem such, as long as they can; and the 
world may stave on as much as it pleases 
—it owes them nothing. They know very 
well what wil! be the result of the conflict ; 
they know that the world asks of every 
man to spread his soul and body on its 
terrible rack, and permits him no rest but 
in his grave. They know that life is ac- 
cursed, that what it promises it never per- 
forms, that it wears out first the heart, then 
the mind, beginning with its subtlest vir- 
tues, and at last the body. 

Notwithstanding this, these stubborn 
people are so invincibly obstinate, many 
of them, that they wilfully keep up a 
cheerful countenance, and persevere in 
being good-natured under all the whips 
and scorns of time. The mean gain vic- 
tories over them, but the consciousness of 
their meanness poisons the luxury of the 
triumph—or if it does not, the vanquished 
do not mind. For they set great store 
upon animal comforts, and on the various 
sensual and sensible delights. They take a 
pride in a good digestion; and lo! when 
the crafty and envious think they have now 
overpowered them, they are making merry 
one with another, in a wholesome and pro- 
per manner. Their motto is, not “ never 
say die !”’ but, “never say die!’ or, as the 
Samoeid proverb has it, ‘‘ Grinandbearit !” 

It is to help such weakly constituted 
persons as these that Providence has given 
domestic and social affections, and, grow- 
ing out of them, the sweets of contempla- 
tion, and the sure pleasures of literature 
and the arts. These are immortal and un- 
changeable. ‘A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever.” 

But we need not dwell longer on these 
old and well-known truths. Our object in 
recalling them, has been simply to warn 
the young, whom these ideal personages of 
Wuthering Heights are now so strongly 
impressing, against the infection of un- 
consciously imitating them. Let no hope- 
less young gentleman persevere in a con- 
stancy like Heathcliff’s, nor any forlorn 
wives in an attachment to others than their 
own bosom partners—if they can help it. 
If they must preserve their just revenges, 
let them endeavor to do it without injuring 





their bodily or mental health, calmly await- 
ing the proper opportunity to strike the 
blow. It were well also if they could keep 
their purposes profoundly secret ; for so 
they may forget them: “ there is no grief,” 
says Sancho, “ that time cannot assuage.” 
Is there not, moreover, a great comfort in 
the faith and hope of Christianity? For 
this teaches us that we are not to under- 
také to right all wrongs, but to live them 
down, and leave their punishment to 
Heaven. The chivalry of youthful affeetion 
should yield before the eternal wisdom ; 
and, laying down the little things of to- 
day, we should nourish that greater re- 
venge which has stomach for all eternity— 
which is the love of right and hatred of 
wrong. 

Next to the merit of this novel as a 
work of thought and subtle insight, is its 
great power as a work of the imagina- 
tion. In this respect it must take rank 
very high, if not among the highest. It 
is not flowingly written; the author can 
hardly be an easy writer. Yet he has the 
power, with all his faults of style, of some- 
times flashing a picture upon the eye, and 
the feeling with it,in afew sentences. The 
snow-storm which oecurs in the second 
and third chapters of the first volume, is 
anexample. But the effect of the de- 
scription is often marred by consciously 
chosen fine words; as for instance, the 
word ‘“ shimmering” in one of the extracts 
first quoted. 

The dialogue is also singularly effective 
and dramatic. The principal charaeters 
all talk alike ; yet they stand before us as 
definite as so many individuals. In this 
respect the book reminds us of the Five 
Nights of St. Albans. It is like that also 
somewhat, in the tone of the fancy ; the 
dream in the opening might have been 
conceived by the author of the Five Nights ; 
the effect is so like some of hisown. Yet 
this novel has none of the loftiness of that 
splendid romance; and whatever it may 
be asa work of genius and ability, is not 
worthy to be named with it as a work of 
art. 

That it is original all who have read it 
need not be told. Itis very original. And 
this is the reason of its popularity. It 
comes upon a sated public a new sensation. 
Nothing like it has ever been written be- 
fore ; it is to be hoped that in respect of 
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its faults, for the sake of good manners, 
nothing will be hereafter. Pet it stand by 
itself, a coarse, original, powerful book,— 
one that does not give us true characters, 
but horridly striking and effective ones. 
It will live a short and brilliant life, and 
then die and be forgotten. For when the 
originality becomes familiarized, there will 
not be truth enough left to sustain it. The 
public will not acknowledge its men and 
women to have the true immortal vitality. 
Poor Cathy’s ghost will not walk the earth 
forever ; and the insane Heathcliff will soon 
rest quietly in his coveted repose. 

We are not aware that anything has 
been written upon the rank that ought to 
be assigned to such works as Wuthering 
Heights urfictitious literature. In conver- 
sation we have heard it spoken of by some 
as next in merit to Shakspeare for depth 
of insight and dramatic power ; while others 
have confessed themselves unable to get 
through it. But all agree that it affects 
them somewhat unpleasantly. It is 
written in a morbid phase of the mind, and 
is sustained so admirably that it commu- 
nicates this sickliness to the reader. It 
does in truth lay bare some of the secret 


springs of human action with wonderful 


clearness ; but still it dissects character as 
with a broad-axe—chops out some of the 
great passions, sets them together and 
makes us almost believe the combinations 
to be real men and women. It abounds 
in effective description, is very individual, 
and preserves the unity of its peculiar 
gloomy phase of mind from first to last. 
Yet the reader rises from its conclusion 
with the feeling of one passing from a sick 
chamber to a comfortable parlor, or going 
forth after a melancholy rain, into a dry, 
clear day. 

Now if the rank of a work of fiction is 
to depend solely on its naked imaginative 
power, then this is one of the greatest 
novels in the language. Not one of Walter 
Scott’s resembles it in assuming a pecu- 
liar and remote miood of feeling, and carry- 
ing it through two volumes in spite of the 
most staring faults and extravagances. 
Scott takes every educated person at about 
the level of an after-dinner conversation 
and tells a long story, full of chivalry, an- 
tiquarian lore, splendid scenes, characters 
true as far as they go, excellent sense, and 
thought, which, if not deep, is free and 





manly. We rise from reading Ivanhoe 
younger than when we sat down. Even 
after his most tragic novel, the Bride of 
Lammermuir, the regret which we feel is 
not of that uneasy kind which the soul 
struggles to shake off; we do not feel as 
if we had been reading a horrible murder 
in the Newgate Calendar. The characters 
are sublimed into the pure art-region ; the 
imaginative power is not exerted through 
an unfortunate individual experience, but it 
passes out through curious knowledge and 
plain legal thinking. Scott did not deign 
to entertain the public with his private 
griefs ; his ideal life had no connection 
with his actual one. He told his stories as 
stories, and kept himself so completely 
aloof from them that he was never known 
to be the author of them till circumstances 
forced him to confess it. 

Yet few men are really more individual 
than he ; few men have passed away from 
the world in the last century who have left 
a plainer impression of themselves behind 
them. Only he is never desigqnedly or con- 
sciously individual. We feel the force of 
his character in reading his novels; the 
contact of his cheerful, resolute spirit, his 
true manly heart, quickens kindred quali- 
ties in the reader; but it is not because 
the writer intends it, that they do. He 
is intent only on his tale ; he studies how 
to carry on his incidents, develop his char- 
acters, throw them into perplexities and 
get them at last safely out of them. The 
world has long ago acknowledged his ori- 
ginality ; but it was by nursing no singu- 
larity that he was so. He meant only to 
tell his stories in a sensible, agreeable 
manner, such as should find him readers 
among gentlemen and ladies, and men of 
letters. Whenever he assumes a character, 
it is as unlike his own as he could make 
it. His originality, in fine, was simply the 
natural birth of his mind, which he no more 
controlled than he did the shape of his 
features. 

It seems that here should be made a dis- 
tinctjon in all works of the imagination: 
whether the imaginative power be simply 
the confessing oneself to the world, or 
working under the sway of the will in a 
region entirely removed from the soul’s ac- 
tual existence. One writer, stung by dis- 
appointment or mortified vanity, turns to 
the world and makes a face at it; contorts 
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his visage and unpacks his heart ; another, 
under similar troubles, takes advantage of 
the knowledge they have given him, and 
goes on as before, keeping himself to him- 
self and working the harder—too proud to 
show a single tear. We do not inquire 
which of the twain makes the most judi- 
cious manifestation of himself, but which 
ought to take precedence as exhibiting a 
true healthy imaginative power ? 

Undoubtedly, though the first may ex- 
hibit the most vehemence of passion, the 
other is the greater artist. For the one 
who keeps to himself and uses his noblest 
faculties for his service, sending them out 
to delight the world with their free flights, 
his soul dwells apart, like a star, in a serene 
heaven of contemplation. He weeps, if 
ever, in secret places, taken unawares by 
the bitterness of sorrow, but soon recovers 
his serenity and labors to make the world 
more cheerful. Whereas the one who 
turns world-hater lives in the pity of other 
men ; he sighs for sympathy, that always 
comes too late; he cannot use his powers 
except to relieve himself. He is like those 
passionate men who, when they suffer grief, 
play the tragedy hero to their friends—in- 
deed, he is weaker than they ; for it is the 
duty of one’s friends to support him through 
his trials, and all of us have our failing 
points, but no one has a right to intrude 
his woes upon strangers. 

If we could look into the inner lives of 
the greatest artists, using that title in its 
largest sense, as comprehending all who 
address the world through its sensibility to 
beauty—poets, painters, musicians, sculp- 
tors, novelists—it would then perchance 
be found that the guises under which they 
appeared through their works, have been 
in most cases the farthest possible from 
their real life—unless, indeed, as of many 
it might be truly affirmed, we consider 
their ideal life as more actual to them than 
their real, inasmuch as it occupies the most 
of their attention. Outwardly, they may 
suffer sickness, poverty, yea, starvation ; 
within, the rapt spirit holds high converse 
with the great ones of old, the living fancy 
bourgeons and plumes its wings, the active 
intellect toils like an iron engine. It is 
with such as if, while the body trailed 
on the dull earth, the soul expatiated in 
the golden regions above the sunset. 

In whatever fashion this power of throw- 
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ing aside the actual, and living two lives, 
develops itself, whether in poetry, lyric 
or dramatic, painting, music, novel writing, 
it will always be found to be quite inde- 
pendent of the individual. For it is in 
its essence simply the power of being un- 
individual, and wherever the individual is 
mixed up with it, the observer does not 
fail to distinguish them by an intuitive per- 
ception. No man could, or should rather, 
plead for his life in the same way that he 
might make an ideal hero in a tragedy 
plead for his. The language of art is not 
that of real life. No living being ever 
conversed in Shakspearian dialogue. Yet 
no dialogue represents witty conversation 
better than the scenes with Falstaff. 
Though it affects the reader with the fidel- 
ity of an actual report, yet when it is ana- 
lyzed, it is seen at once to be quite another 
thing; and besides, it is actually present. 
We might glance over all of the arts and 
select similar instances, but it is not neces- 
sary for our purpose. 

There is a delightful class of artists, 
whose imagination, through accident or 
habit, continually personates a single char- 
acter. This is a development so much re- 
sembling that of the misanthropist, that it 
requires some care to distinguish them. 
The misanthropist personates to the world 
an extremely ill-used person ; the humorist 
places himself in the shoes of some very 
agreeable one, as Isaac Bickerstaff, Robin- 
son Crusoe, or Elia. Where this develop- 
ment is very peculiar and sustained till its 
originator almost takes on his imagined 
form of being, the world is very apt to 
charge him with being a self-worshipper. 
But it does not necessarily follow, be- 
cause an artist manifests himself in that 
way, that he was an egotist. That is a 
matter to be decided on other grounds, by 
what his friends say of him, and by the 
course of his life. 

Supposing, which requires some confi- 
dence, the reader to be able to collect and 
unify these discursive remarks, we will re- 
cur to the previous question, as to what 
rank ought to be assigned to such works 
as Wuthering Heights. We have said, 
what all who have read it know, that it 
was original. Douglass Jerrold, in the 
newspaper advertisement, that, by one of 
those singular coincidences which make 
the same idea to be expressed twice at a 
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single instant, happened, as we wrote the 
last word, to stare us in the face, says, 
“We can promise our readers that they 
never read anything like it before,” —which 
is adding the opinion of one unsafe man to 
that of a good many honest people. 

A certain personal phase, not a pleasant 
one, is assumed and carried through it 
with great power. But this phase must 
have been conscious to the writer. He 
must have been designedly original. He 
must have set to his work with some such 
feeling towards the world, as he would 
probably think well expressed by the 
words, “There! take thut, and see how 
you like it!” 

No truly great artist ever desired to 
place himself before the world in that at- 
titude. The pride of genuine nobleness is 
more humble. It does not condescend to 
don the motley and please the general with 
fantastic tricks. In a word, that originality 
which is conscious to the writer, is nol genu- 
ine, and it is soon found out and disliked. 
Herein we fear that the author of Wuther- 
ing Heights has some unsound timbers in 
him; the critical underwriters, to use a 
mercantile figure, cannot insure him as A. 
No. 1. He may make fortunate voyages 
hereafter, but the chances are against 
him. 

All that is really great and good in this 
book, might have been given in a better 
style, without its revolting pictures. In- 
deed, the writer might have been personal 
and peculiar, and melancholy even, if he 
had so pleased, provided his greatest soli- 
citude had been to please the reader. As 
it is, admirable as is his power, he must 
be ranked not among the first writers of 
fiction. His book has the air rather of an 
expose of his life-suffering, to use a Ger- 
manism, than a purely ideal composition. 
The world will not long be pleased with 
one who treats it with so much intentional 
rudeness ; it is an extremely sensitive crea- 
ture, and there are none it cuts the ac- 
quaintance of sooner than those who take 
pains to be in favor with it, by letting out 
that they despise it. 

It seems when we have got through all 
that can be said of a writer’s style, thought, 
power, and all qualities appertaining to 
literary work, that in the end, the great 
test by which writers must be tried, is not 
their excellence in particulars, but the esti- 
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mate which they allow us to make of their 
whole characters. A work of fiction is 
but the manifestation of its author’s self. 
In books, as well as in life, character is 
the great criterion. And we have a right, 
certainly in the case of an anonymous au- 
thor, to express freely opinions resulting 
from a fair application of it. With all 
one’s disposition to fortify himself with 
reasons, in judging of a work of fiction, we 
inevitably come back to the first ques- 
tion, “‘ How does this affect us?” All our 
candid examination of its merits only serves 
to analyze the impression with which we 
laid it down. For it is that alone, the 
color of the soul that shines through it, 
which really operates upon the reader. 
He may be interested in the story, may see 
its faults and excellencies of style, may 
yield to its power, and still at the end he 
may feel a relief. There may have been 
qualities of the author’s character, as 
shown through his pages, to which he 
does not take. He may be uneasily im- 
pressed by him:—just as when, in trav- 
elling, you sit down to the tavern dinner, 
and there comes a man with a thin mean 
nose, and plants himself at your side; you 
speak of the day and the route ; all is very 
well, except the je ne sais quoi, which 
makes you glad when he takes himself 
away ; nothing was said beyond a few com- 
mon sentences, and yet the man disgusts 
you. You have no particular dislike of 
him, yet you do not desire him to be by ; 
you feel that you could say to him with 
Dogberry, “I wish your worship well; 
God restore you to health; and if a merry 
meeting may be wished, God prohibit it.” 
Just so the reader may be impressed 
after finishing a novel. 

We believe that the world requires of 
an author some evidence of moral health, 
as well as mental power. It must feel the 
gentleman in a writer ; the kind heart, the 
upright meaning, the high-mindedness, 
from which a deep religious feeling is 
almost inseparable. It does not exact “ the 

onderous gravity of a didactic purpose ;”’ 
it is sufficient if it can be secure that it is 
in the society of a man of decent manners, 
and honest and benevolent intentions. 

If we are legitimately impressed by 
Wuthering Heights, it will not in this re- 
spect answer so universally the require- 
ments of the public as any of the novels of 
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Scott—because it does not bring us into 
contact with so agreeable a character. 
We instance Scott, here and above, for the 
reason that every reader ought to know 
and love him; many other names among 
our best novelists would equally suffice for 
the comparison. With Scott we feel in the 
society of a gentleman, a man of courage 
and uprightness, a pleasant travelling com- 
panion ; it is, in fact, a certain remedy for 
nervous depression to run through one of 
his familiar stories—improving to bodily 
health as well as conducive to menta) se- 
renity. The effect of his letters is yet 
more invigorating. He seems to have lived, 
with all his troubles, in a region of per- 
petual sunrise, and, as we read him, there 
breathes upon us the air of morning, 

The author of Wuthering Heights is 
not so happily compounded. He has a 
peculiar obtrusive conceit about him which 
makes one nervous lest he commit some 
new gaucherie. So many of his fine pas- 


sages are marred by affectation that there 
is an uncomfortable struggle in the mind 
whether to yield a too easy confidence, or 
be altogether agen Yet the strength 


of his will prevails; though we would, we 
cannot shake him off. He is like a friend 
who continually annoys you with a want of 
tact, which is so obvious you are never 
sure it is not pure affectation. If you ac- 
company this friend, for example, down 
Broadway, he will be suddenly smitten 
with the beauty of some child, and will 
stop and enter into conversation with it, 
utterly regardless of the natural astonish- 
ment of its mamma; thus forcing you to 
blush for him and drag him away. If you 
walk with him in the fields, on Staten 
Island, or elsewhere, he will find some huge 
terrapin, gr boaconstrictor, and insist on 
bringing Whome on his arm, leaving you 
exposed to the jeers of the populace, 





while he marches on sublimely insensible. 
He does not remember the prices of the 
commonest articles of purchase. But 
most of all he makes himself disagreeable 
in a book-store; he appears to consider 
the clerks who officiate there to be so 
many Admirable Crichtons, and opens his 
recondite reading to'them, while they stare 
at you grinning, as who, should say, “ Art 
thou also greén as he is?” 

Moreover, this friend to whom the au- 
thor of Wuthering Heights must be liken- 
ed is continually “embroiling himself with 
women.” He dissects to you their char- 
acters and finds out motives for them 
which they never dreamed of. He fancies 
he understands them perfectly, all the 
while you are quite sure he is mistaken. 
In his intercourse with them he sets out 
with a firm belief in his own infallibility, 
and makes all after developments conform 
to that hypothesis. The consequence is, 
he has met with some rebuffs that have 
soured his temper and thrown a shadow 
over him; yet he has lost none of his ori- 
ginal faith in himself. Why he should 
have been so unsuccessful is a mystery, 
for his figure was well enough, and his 
conversation, though by no means that of 
one accustomed to the best society, was 
yet fresh and fascinating. But he looks 
upon women as a refined sort of men, and 
they therefore are unable to give him their 
confidence. 

Suppose such an impracticable man of 
talent to give the world a novel; he would 
make one very much resembling in spirit 
this which lies before us. We might con- 
clude a review of such a novel, with heart- 
ily thanking him for all that was good in 
it and expressing the hope that his next 
production might be less marred by serious 
faults and errors. G. W. P. 
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EXrty in the eveniilg of the appointed 
day, her auditors were asSembled, when 
Diotima entered the banquet room, follow- 
ed by Euripides the tragic poet, and Meton 
the parasite. Meton ah himself oppo- 
site to Cymon on the left; Socrates and 
Euripides on the right and left, in the 
middle places ; and Lysis below Euripides, 
on the left. Thus it happened, that Soc- 
rates and Cymon were together on the 
right of Diotima, as on the former occa- 
sions. 

When the guests had fully answered 
the first call of hunger and the wine was 
brought in, which they drank not raw, but 
diluted, and in moderate cups, the enter- 
tainer, when a silence was made, continued 
her story, as follows : 

“The city of Babylon lies on both sides 
the Euphrates. The river, bending like a 
serpent, creeps under the mountainous 
wall on the northern side, and escapes 
through it at the south. Within the in- 
closures of the walls,—which are banks of 
sun-baked clay, piled to the height of the 
Acropolis, and inclosing the region of Ba- 
bylon like a belt of barren hills,—gardens 
watered by canals, orchards bearing apples 
of Persia, whose seed is like a stone, fields 
rich with the third harvest of the year, 
and a population, frugal, peaceable and 
full of ingenious industry, are at once 
presented to your eyes ; as if the scattered 
villages of a well-governed kingdom had 
been swept together in a mass. 

“Our caravan entered the city through 
a defile or breach in the wall, defended by 

tes of brass thirty cubits in height. 
‘rom the place of entrance to our cara- 
vanserai near the southern wall was a 
day’s journey ; and had it not been for the 
regularity of the roads, the splendor and 
frequency of the mansions of Persian 
nobles, and the crowds of horsemen, foot 
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passengers and chariots, moving in all the 
ways, we should have fancied ourselves 
traversing an open region, and not within 
the walls of a city. For here the houses 
were not crowded together as in Athens, but 
stood each apart, in the midst of a park ; 
and about them the huts of weavers and 
handicraftsmen were scattered numerously 
everywhere among the gardens. 

“‘ While we passed slowly over the roads 
and spaces of the city, wondering at the 
multitude of the people,—for if we had 
counted them it must have been by thou- 
sands at once,—I gathered many particu- 
lars from my master touching the history of 
the city and of the builders of its walls. 
Some say, and these are the Magi, that the 
first Babylonians came from Bactria, and 
began to build the great tower of Belus 
which rises like a ruinous hill in the south- 
west angle of the city. They wished to 
raise it in honor of the Sun and of their 
ancestors. This was ata period in remote 
antiquity, when the stars held not the 
places they now hold, and the race of men 
were long-lived and of gigantic stature. 
When the first Babylonians came to the 
Euphrates, they found the land without 
inhabitants ; but when they began to dig 
canals and plant gardens, and grew 
wealthy, and their numbers increased, the 
barbarians of the north came down upon 
them, and robbed and spoiled tm. Then 
their prince made a decree, @fat a wall 
should be built about the whole region, 
and that every man should contribute to 
the work : and in a few years they finished 
the inner wall. But, as it happened in 
Egypt, the custom of building for their 
kings and princes once established in the 
memory of the Babylonians, care was taken 
that it should not fall into desuetude. The 
outer wall, a work of four years of man’s 
life, the hanging gardens of Semiramis, 
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and the great temples, beside a multitude 
of palaces, comparable only with those of 
Egypt, for extent and magnificence, were 
thus gradually builded in the course of 
many centuries; but the true periods of 
their beginning and completion, are known 
only to the Magi who keep the records of 
the tower of Belus. When the Chaldeans, 
a people of the north, descended upon 
Mesopotamia and took Babylon, they 
caused the outer wall to be restored and 
heightened ; but since the Persians have 
the empire, the princes oppress the people, 
and neglect their walls. 

“Imagine a nation of weavers and 
handicraftsmen employed in every species 
of manufacture, living under a tyranny 
which forbids the possibility of honest 
riches, and you have pictured to yourselves 
the population of Babylon. Their manu- 
factures are taken down the Euphrates and 
carried by Phoenician mariners to all parts 
of the world. By caravans the stuffs and 
products of Babylon are distributed over 
Asia, Bactria, and the north. By these 
means a perpetual stream of every kind of 
riches is poured back by commerce into 
the city, enriching the masters who gov- 
ern it, ‘but not the multitude who are their 
slaves. In Baby lon, as in Egypt, the 
people are slaves,’ 

When Diotima came to this point in her 
story, Euripides, who leaned upon his left 
side with his eyes declined, and listening 
attentively, looked up at the narrator with 
a smile, and made a movement to speak. 
Diotima perceiving it, paused instantly, 
and waited for what he would say. 

“1 think,” said he, “‘ you would write a 
good history if you chose to undertake it.” 

“T think so too,” echoed Lysis : « Di- 
otima’s narrative is very agreeable.” 

“JT will venture to contradict you 
both,” said Socrates. ‘I do not think it 
lies in Diotima’s power to make a good 
history.” 

Euripides, a polite man, and ambitious 
withal, who would rather flatter than of- 
fend, though he knew Socrates well, could 
not conceal his surprise at the seeming 
rudeness of his remark. ‘“ Your reason, 
friend,” said he ; “ yotr profound reason,” 

“She gives us pictures, descriptions, 
conversations, and no history ; your histo- 
rian, to my understanding, is he who bears 
you strongly along on a stream of events ; 





he is neither a story-teller, a moralizer, nor 
an epigrammatist ; a sophist nor a maker 
of pathetic pictures. Much less is he a 
dramatist, like Euripides, or a master of 
social opinions, like Djotima. He may 
smack of all these, but the business of a 
historian, I think, is with events, and the 
acts of cities, as they are moved by their 
common desires, fears and aspirations.” 

“You are over nice with distinctions, 
Socrates,” replied the other; “ and here 
seems to be one made without a difference : 
nor did I ever hear you so positive about 
a trifle. If I describe a city, why not as 
well the acts of the city: if the deeds of 
one man, why not the deeds of many 
men?” 

“When you,” replied Socrates, “ excite 
our pity with the griefs of Alcestis, con- 
signing herself to death for love’s sake, 
you move us with a private sorrow, and we 
are mingled in sympathy with the affection 
of a wife and husband ; beyond this you look 
for no effect. Homer also shows us Achil- 
les in his tent, mourning for Patroclus, or 
pictures the tender parting of Hector with 
his wife and child ; but these are only the 
ornaments of the work, the foliage of the 
column. ‘The individuals are swept along 
in the torrent of destiny ; one by one they 
rise, triumph for an instant, and are lost 
forever ; but still the action moves on and 
the war is never at an end. But when 
Orestes enters upon the stage, it is Orestes 
and not a nation, or a history, that inter- 
ests us. Therefore, I argue, Diotima is not 
a historian by nature; her descriptions 
are of individuals, of passions, of enter- 
tainments, and always of the quiet and the 
easily representable ; but to me Homer 
seems to be the inventor of history, because 
he first subordinated the persons to the 
action. To describe the virtue of a hero, 
or of an entire city contending and bearing 
up against a common calamity, be it of 
war, of the inroads of the ocean, or of pes- 
tilence, or violence from abroad, or of vice 
and injury in the city,—in short, of all 
those sorrows which the gods inflict upon 
nations and races of men,—this seems to 
me history; and if it be done as Homer 
does it, from the heart, tempering all 
with love, with heroic courage, the interest 
of the event, and the hope of fame, it is 
epical, as I think, and needs to be written 
in verse. For, as the whispers of lovers 
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are always musical if they be true, and the 
curses of enemies harsh if they be meant ; 
descriptive imitation of them must be a 
mixture of th. se, a melody.” 

“What wili you say then,” said Euri- 
pides, ‘“‘ of that eloquent narrative which we 
heard read by Herodotus at the games? 
Was it a history, or was it not ?” 

“I did not hear it,” replied Socrates ; 
‘but if you found yourself drawn by it 
into a sympathy with the nations and the 
persons which it describes ; and perceived 
always, that no private loves and wills 
operated to move them, but certain moral 
and universal causes, able to move whole 
nations at once—such as a contest fora 
territory, an inherited feud, the glory of 
a race, the power of one over many, of 
many over one; I say, if you found these 
in the books of Herodotus, and withal saw 
them picture-like, his narrative might be 
called a history. To prevent Diotima no 
longer, I will add but this word, that if 
any one should relate a history of a war of 
his own city against another, from the heart, 
as it was carried on in anger and in honor, 
and should so depict for us the action by 
holding up the chief actors to our view, as 
to give a continuity and wholeness to it, 
through the continuance of the anger that 
began it, producing a series of actions, pur- 
posed alike by that anger, he would have 
given us an epical or Homerical history. 
And now, Euripides, we owe a penalty for 
the breaking of our vow, to what power I 
know not, unless to Diotima.” 

“Let us interrupt her no more,” said 
Euripides. 

“Pardon me, friends,” said she, “if I 
add a word to Socrates’ definition of an 
epical history, in favor of those who con- 
tend that the essence of poetry is in pas- 
sion and not in meditation; confirming 
Socrates’ opinion against me, that I am no 
historian. I will give you Pythagoras’s 
opinion of the matter. When he had asked 
me to write a history of the Egyptians, 
and I said I did not love or hate them 
enough to do it, he replied that I had the 
right idea of what a history ought to be, 
but that none such had ever been written 
—— Homer’s, and that his was a 
fiction: he said he would have true histo- 
ries written by good patriots, who loved 
their country and hated its enemies ; that 
he would compare several of these to- 








gether, and compose a history of the world 
that should be a true one. When I re- 
plied that there would be no love or hate 
in it, he said he had no fear of that, for 
that each nation would play its part like 
a hero in an epic, and that if the whole 
were skillfully composed in a grand style, 
it would be the work of works. I told him 
I did not believe the time could ever come, 
or the writer be found for such a work. 
He replied that the time might come for 
it when all men were under one law and 
one religion ; and a writer should be found 
who was a philanthropist or lover of men.” 

“TI beseech you, Diotima,” said Cymon, 
with an air of impatience, “ do not let these 
discursive gentlemen cheat us of our en- 
tertainment.” 

Meton the jester, who had thus long 
remained silent, rather from want of oppor- 
tunity than inclination, observing Cymon’s 
impatience with a half sneer, remarked that 
Diotima did himself and his friend Cymon 
a great injustice in allowing this discursive 
talk, for it was a part of civility to adapt 
our conversation to the understandings of 
our guests, and not to insult them by 
soaring above their abilities.” This remark 
occasioned a laugh, which was all that 
Meton looked for. 

“Come,” said he, “if Diotima leaves 
us much longer at the gate of the cara- 
vanserai, I shall dismount from my camel 
and go in by myself. There, now I am 
dismounted, and now I am gone in; poh! 
what a crowd is here—Greeks, Scythians, 
Egyptians, Persians, black slaves—sitting, 
squatting, standing, eating, sleeping, fight- 
ing, swearing, hustling. You yellow ras- 
cal in the blue mantle and tiara, ho, there, 
what woman have you under the veil— 
come, I will see her face. Do you jabber 
—what, Greek! this wretch thinks he is 
talking Greek—a woman slave, do yousay? 
Well, I knew that—I am a buyer—I must 
see her face. By Zeus! a handsome coun- 
tenance! what do you call her name ? Dio, 
what—O, Diotima, a very good name—lI 
will givé six oboli for her, without the name. 
Here, you rascal—Kata, what—Zena—de 
bya—a thousand pounds! It’s more than 
I am worth altogether. Carry her to the 
chief of the Ma i—she looks bookish. 
learned, is she? So I thought. Knows 
several languages ; good, she’s not for me ; 
one language is enough for any woman, I 
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trow.” Meton discharged himself of his 
nonsense at a rate which put him out of 
breath ; and satisfied with the laugh which 
followed, he remained quiet for a time, with 
only now and then a grimace. Diotima, 
taking advantage of the silence which fol- 
lowed, went on with her story. 

“‘ We entered the outer gates about sun- 
rise, and arrived at night before the gate of 
the caravanserai; but the merchant who had 
me in charge would not expose me to the 
curiosity of the crowds of buyers and idlers 
who thronged at the gate, and turning 
aside, conducted me instantly to the house 
of a Greek merchant, one Strato of .Co- 
rinth, a man of great wealth and virtue, in 
whose care I should be safe from the curi- 
osity of a class of persons who take upon 
themselves to provide for the happiness of 
grandees, by filling their houses with wo- 
men of all kinds and qualities. 

“Of all cities in the world Babylonis the 
least famous for the virtue of its people ; 
and I believe that a people naturally pure 
and educated to virtue, would be instantly 
corrupted it by any chance they should 
occupy a city like Babylon. Being a 
centre for the commerce of the world, it is 
filled with slaves, traders and sharpers of 
all nations, from Gades to the extreme east. 
The mass of its people, living in extreme 
poverty, because of the oppression of the 
rich, know of no enjoyment but in the 
worship of Adonai, who is the personi- 
fication of every vice. The Persian lords, 
living idly, and secure within their walls, 
vie with each other only in debauchery 
and extravagance. Among the women 
purity is hated, and among the men sobri- 
ety suspected. In the luxury of their lives, 
the effeminacy of their manners, and the 
grossness of their worship, this wealthy 
people are without an equal among the 
nations. I dare not disgust you with a 
recital of what I saw and heard, even in 
the streets and at the doors of the temples, 
where riches strove with vice, which should 
be most conspicuous. Actions punishable 
among ourselves with death, are here prac- 
ticed as religious rites. Bestialities are 
boasted and recommended, which would 
here condemn the doer to infamy. 


“ For the modes of living in Babylon,— | 


they resemble those of Egypt, and differ 
not greatly from our own. I am inclined 
to believe that all nations of the world 





have their arts from Egypt ; for I observed 
that the houses of the Babylonians resem- 
bled those of Ionia, of Jerusalem, of Phee- 
nicia, and of Egypt; and many travellers 
have assured me that no nation on the 
earth, except the Northern and Eastern 
Scythians, are free of the traces of Egyp- 
tian art. 

“Need I describe to you, what I saw 
only at a distance, the gardens of Semira- 
mis,—an artificial mountain raised upon 
arches of brick, and covered with forest 
trees of immense size ;—the tower of Belus, 
the first built and the loftiest of human 
works,—in which live the priests of a re- 
ligion, so undivine in its form, and so in- 
effectual in its spirit, it should be named a 
delusion rather, and not a belief? We 
found Strato at the door of his house, en- 
gaged in conversation with an officer of the 
Royal Guards. My master lifted me from 
the dromedary, and embracing Strato, ex- 
plained to him the’ purpose of his visit, and 
said something in my favor. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he turned to the officer 
and dismissed him in the most respectful 
manner imaginable; then seizing Zadec 
and myself by the hand, he hurried us into 
the house, and turning to the door shut it 
and bolted it. 

“« You are unlucky,’ said he, ‘ to have 
come at this moment. ‘The person whom 
you saw with me when you came up, is a 
provider of the palace, and he has orders 
to seize or purchase all the Greek women 
that are brought into Babylon. I wish a 
better fate for my countrywoman than to 
be buried for life in the palace, especially 
if she be such a person as you represent 
her.’ While Strato talked with my mas- 
ter, I followed them through the court into 
an inner chamber, and being sufficiently 
terrified with what I heard him say, I con- 
ceived a hope of as good favor with him 
as I had found with Manes on a like oc- 
casion. Though I could not think to af- 
fect him with my face, from which forty 
years had taken the attraction of youth, I 
nevertheless removed my veil, and em- 
bracing his knees as a suppliant, I besought 
him with tears to yield me the protection 
of his house. Strato’s countenance glowed 
with satisfaction, when he saw me unveiled 
and addressing him in this fashion. ‘I 
will buy this woman of you, friend,’ said 
he to Zadec, ‘ whatever be her price.’ My 
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master heard Strato’s proposition with a 
smile, and instantly named a sum so large, 
I was struck with terror lest it be beyond 
my deliverer’s ability; but he answered 
cheerfully, ‘ A talent, my friend, is indeed 
a mighty sum in Grecia, but we, of Baby- 
lon, have a different standard of wealth. 
I could buy me twenty such slaves, and 
not feel it an outlay.’ So saying he pulled 
out a bag of diamonds, and with three of 
the largest satisfied Zadec, before he should 
have leisure to re-consider his bargain. 

“ As it was now evening, my new master 
led us into a beautiful hall, lighted with 
flambeaux in silver branches projecting from 
the wall. Their smoke filled the hall with 
a sweet odor. When we had taken our 
seats upon the couches, he placed himself 
near me, and helped me to food and wine 
with his own hands. Presently a company 
of female slaves entered, bearing instru- 
ments of music ; and ranging themselves 
in a circle at the lower end of the hall, 
they charmed our ears with soft music, 
singing the praises of Adonai. When they 
had finished the first strain I made a sign 
to one of them to bring me her lute, and 
tuning it with such skill as I possessed, I 
sang a song descriptive of the sorrows of 
an exile; nor did I fail to introduce the 
praises of my deliverer, and the greatness 
of the gratitude I owed him. Strato was 
so deeply affected by this appeal, his eyes 
overflowed with tears; and taking my 
hand in the tenderest and most respectful 
manner, he declared he would freely sacri- 
fice his fortune, nay, even his life, to res- 
cue me from the barbarians. Then taking 
the lute, he touched it skillfully and sang 
an ode in praise of Greece ; expressing, at 
the close, his desire to return thither, after 
long absence. I answered him by com- 
posing a verse in honor of Corinth, not 
failing to express again my longing for our 
common country. Zadec, reclining oppo- 
site to us, listened with silent attention. 
‘I perceive,’ said he, when there was a 
pause, ‘that you are like to love each 
other, as it is well you should do; being 
equals in age, and children of the same 
soil. Be it your care, then, to escape from 
Babylon, where you are subject to the 
envy of the Persians, and go with me into 
Cilicia, whence you may take ship to 
Rhodes, and from thence to Corinth. - Let 
us leave this mighty capital of iniquity at 
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to-morrow’s dawn; you are even now in 
danger of the informer.’ Strato instantly 
approved of Zadec’s proposition, and go- 
ing that night to a place of barter, made 
an exchange of his house and slaves for 
merchandise suitable for the journey. The 
Syrian was no less expeditious in his bar- 
gains; and at sunrise we were mounted 
and moving rapidly toward the gate at 
which we entered. I saw behind me the 
morning light shining on the cypresses of 
the hill of Semiramis, and southward, afar 
off, the tower of Belus, with its winding 
pathway, stood sharply against the purple 
sky. 

“At noon of that day we united our 
own troop, which consisted of four camels 
for burthen, and horses for ourselves, with 
a Scythian caravan ; intending to keep 
with them while they continued in our 
route. After a week’s journey northward, 
through the watered fields of the Euphra- 
tes, our company divided into three; a 
part turning westward toward Phoenicia, 
another eastward for Bactria, and a third 
inclining to the west and north toward 
Cilicia. After a few days’ passage over 
the desert, we came in sight of the sea, 
whose dark bosom we hailed with cries 
and even tears of joy, when Strato, whose 
piety exceeded that of any Greek I have 
known, made a sacrifice to Poseidon, (the 
Sea,) and to the spirit of his father, but 
whether in worship or in honor only, I 
could not be sure. 

“Our intercourse during this journey 
established our regard for each other on 
a footing of mutual love; nor had I ever 
greater occasion for gratitude to the gods, 
than for the accident that brought me into 
the power of this Corinthian. 

“ During our journey we beguiled the 
tedium of the way by relating stories ; and 
in this kind of amusement our friend Zadec 
proved himself not unskillful. If it be not 
displeasing to you, I will repeat as I re- 
member it, a story which he related to us, 
while we moved along the borders of the 
sea where the high road of the great king 
turns out of Syria into Cilicia. 

The banqueters listened with the great- 
est attention while Diotima related Zadec’s 
story. Socrates in particular seemed to 
catch and weigh every word of it. Lysis 
remarked, with an animation unusual to 
him, that the story was a good one, and 
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the inventor of it a very ingenious liar : 
but it was rather Diotima’s skill in the 
delivery of it, than the merit of the piece 
itself, which charmed them. Socrates did 
not conceal his admiration. ‘ No historian 
are you,” said he, “ Diotima, but the most 
eloquent of narrators: when you speak, 
not only my ears but my whole body 
seems to hear; and what you describe | 
instantly behold. Observe, Euripides,” 
continued he, addressing the dramatist, 
“that women are the lords of speech ; 
the tongue is theirs.” Socrates’ remark 
was instantly turned by the parasite into 
a jest upon women, at which no one 
laughed; a misfortune which silenced 
him again for the time. 

“Tf that were so,” said Euripides, 
“women should be poets and orators ; 
but you see they excel only in easy and 
flowing forms of speech. I know of but 
one woman who is able to compose an 
oration, and that is Aspasia.” 

«* And Diotima,” said Socrates, “ excels 
all the sophists in their art. She is the 
best of rhetoricians and the most eloquent 
of narrators.” 

“T am in the right still,” responded 
Euripides ; “ for though I grant you these 
wonderful exceptions, and might add a few 
others who have composed good verses, 
women are not, as I think, equal to men 
in the use of words. Perhaps we may 
concede them a greater fluency and readi- 
ness in the use of established phrases, for 
we see them always careful to make use 
of accepted terms, avoiding a new word as 
they would a rock ; and for this I confess 
they have my admiration: but they never 
originate thoughts, nor invent sciences, 
nor advance arts; nay, in these it seems 
to be a woman’s fate to fall behind her 
teacher. But enough of this ; please you, 
Diotima, you who are more than a woman, 
and as I think inspired with the soul of 
both sexes, tell us your opinion of the 
female sex: are they the equals or supe- 
riors of men in the use of speech ?” 

“Ts it Euripides, the friend of women,” 
said Diotima, “ who calls upon the weakest 
of women, in the extremity of garrulous 
age, when her wit is dulled, her senses 
impaired, her strength wasted, her mind 
untuned, her soul faint with the burthen 
of mortality, and nothing left her but an 
easily moving tongue, a gift of which she 
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should rather be ashamed, so common is 
it and so abused :—is it she whom you 
call upon to defend the poor race of feeble 
women? Will you have her defend them 
by an appeal to your courage—magnani- 
mous hearts that vou are? or shall she 
start up stiffly, and with a shriek, and in 
eager voice, voluble and vehement, cry out 
on you for the liberty of the sex, ye hard 
masters, as did the Amazons of old, and 
when their husbands would not hear nor 
redress their injuries, they freed them- 
selves boldly in the night with their 
knives? No, I see you would not have 
me cry out upon you; you abhor the vul- 
ture shriek of a discontented woman—your 
wives have taught you to hate that—hey? 
Meton, Socrates—and I think Euripides 
has disciplines too, from certain sources. 
My friends make no question, | am sure, 
of the superiority of women in glibness 
and keenness of tongue ; they are able to 
cut and stab with their tongues ; the gods 
have not left them defenceless! You, Soc- 
rates, would endure the Spartan swords 
more easily than your wife’s reproaches.”’ 

“1 confess it, Diotima,” said Socrates ; 
“nor do I know a harder trial than the 
reproaches of a woman.” 

“What would you be, without this ter- 
ror to discipline you?” continued Diotima. 
“When you sleep too long, it rouses you ; 
when you neglect your person, it shames 
you; when you are negligent of fame and 
honor, it spurs you on to their acquisition. 
Fame has no trumpet but a woman’s 
mouth ; we praise not our own sex, we 
rather calumniate and diminish them. But 
who of you would resign the good opinion 
of women in the city ? Is it not that which 
sustains Pericles? The people long ago 
would have ostracised him, but for the 
women’s voice in his favor, Do you then 
doubt their power of persuasion, do you 
doubt their eloquence, who are able to 
banish you from the city, or exalt you to 
be its head? whom demagogues consult 
before they persuade the people, and 
whom the very gods must take care to 
please, or their shrines will be deser- 
ted ?” 

« A vain dispute, Diotima,” said Lysis, 
“‘when matter of fact is turned into matter 
of opinion. I am fond of knowing the fact, 
I care not for the opinion or the proba- 
bilities. Euripides must yield to the fact, 
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though he be an inventor of improbable 
fables.” 

“You mistake my vocation, Lysis,” re- 
joined the dramatist, rather sharply. “ My 
fables have a meaning; you will not forget 
that, I think.” 

“Your fables are like a hollow earthen 
figure full of sweetmeats,” said Meton: 
“the figure is vile, the contents excellent.” 

“Pray, sir,” said Euripides, turning 
sharply upon the parasite, “be a little 
more careful of your wit ; you flourish it 
indiscreetly.” 

Meton, who lay next below, rolled him- 
self awkwardly to the bottom of the couch, 
which was a long one, as if afraid Euripi- 
des would strike him, and with a face of 
well-feigned terror called out to Socrates 
to protect him against this wicked fellow, 
who had put so many innocent people to 
death in cold blood. “See,” said he, 
“how he glares at me with those gray 
eyes, like a cat in a corner. Now if he 
had but his style with him and a tablet, I 
doubt not he would put us all instantly to 
death in blank verse, a death I desire not 
to die; for look you, all his heroes die 
twice,—first when he kills them in his fury, 
and again when they are forgotten by the 
Athenians. Zeus defend us, we shall all 
be hissed !” 

“TI wonder, Diotima,” said the drama- 
tist, growing extremely angry, “ you will 
suffer this rascal at your table: he is one 
of these rude dogs, who bites more than 
he favors. I would have a parasite re- 
member his duty, and use a discretion in 
his talk. A common fly is endurable, but 
a breeze with a sting in its tail we wish 
among the dogs, and not at our banquets.” 
Diotima made no reply, but cast a reprov- 
ing look upon the parasite, which put him 
to silence. 

“*T was saying, Lysis,” continued the 
dramatist, making an effort to smother his 
anger, “that the fables of my dramas, 
though they be popular traditions and void 
of truth, are made more profitable than 
true histories, by my manner of employing 
them. sop’s beasts utter much wis- 
dom ; my heroes, though they be phan- 
tasms and foolish puppets at best, are 
turned into philosophical oracles. My 
women set forth the loves and the duties 
of a woman; silly wretches though they 
be. The hero of a drama may be a very 





milksop, a rascal, a laughing-stock, an ob- 
ject of pity, but he is none the less useful 
to speak wise sentences to the people. 
Understand me: when I bring an old hero 
in rags upon the stage, I first interest the 
audience in his story. Of all things, you 
know, the story of a ragged, wretched old 
fellow, a mixture of the sage and niggard, 
is the most entertaining, and excites most 
attention: we hear him for pity, and be- 
lieve him for his misery’s sake, just as we 
believe dying drunkards when they de- 
scribe the evils that follow drinking. 

“ Another principle I wish you to ob- 
serve, is evident in the construction of my 
plays. They are very pathetic, and in 
this way I make them so. I am assured 
first, in my own mind, that the mass of 
men and women love pleasure as much as 
they fear death, and would nearly as soon 
die as not be gratified in their wishes. 
Observe what a reverence they show for 
those pious jugglers who come to us from 
Egypt and the East, following about an 
image of Cybele in a little cart drawn by 
bullocks. These wretches gash them- 
selves with knives, and thrust thorns and 
splinters into their flesh in honor of their 
goddess. Now this observation will con- 
vince you that to interest an audience in a 
female character, however mean it be in 
other particulars, you need only resort to 
this beggar’s trick: make them deny 
themselves for the sake of a god, or a hus- 
band, or a brother, or a lover; let them 
voluntarily expose themselves to death to 
save some worthless life, garnishing their 
exit with lamentations for the pleasures 
they resign, the bridal couch, food, the 
light of day, the common rest of life ; and 
trust me, you shall not fail,—despite of a 
bad fable, a wretched style, mean senti- 
ments, and dry philosophy. They will not 
stay to inquire probability, or question the 
vanity of the procedure—enough that 
here is a character who is able to torture 
itself for pity’s sake—and the people will 
hear and applaud.” 

“ Your secret is ingenious, I think,” said 
Lysis, “and founded in nature, if we may 
judge by its great success; but you add 
to all this asimplicity and elegance of style, 
in which you are without a rival. To tell 
you honestly, I detest your heroes, and 
admire the author :—they are to me no 
more than infatuated women, and wretched 
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old men ; the first uttering sentiments full 
of tenderness, but certainly inconsistent 
with their actions; the others full of wis- 
dom and of meanness.’ 

“ Well, so be it,” replied Euripides, “s 
long as you see my art and its happy of. 
fects.” 

“T am reminded by this conversation,” 
said Socrates, “of a story which my nurse 
used to relate to me when I was a child. 
By often listening to the story, 1 got it 
nearly by heart, in her way of telling it; 
if, then, you observe any traces of rusticity 
in the language or in the sentiments, at- 
tribute them to their proper source. It 
has not been given me to relate stories 
with the grace of Agatho, or the pathos 
of Euripides ; but if a plain, unvarnished 
tale can give you pleasure, I shall be well 
content to allow to others the glory of their 
art of adornment.” 

Then, when all appeared desirous of 
hearing it, Socrates related the story of 


THE PASSIONATE LOVERS. 


In the city of Corinth, because of its 
flourishing commerce, there have been, 
time out of mind, rich men of mean extrac- 
tion, who have risen to great reputation 
by force of their wealth and enterprise. 
Among these, however, there have also 
been a few noble families, who pretended 
to a very ancient lineage, tracing their 
parentage as far even as the days of Atreus, 
when the deities were still accustomed, as 
of old, to converse with mortals. Of these 
nobles, none was prouder, or more boast- 
ful of his origin, than the old man Aga- 
thon, whose daughter Lucia, the child of 
his dotage, inherited her father’s nobleness 
of person, but not his pride or hardness of 
soul. The mother of Lucia, sharp-visaged 
dame Canopa, was of Thracian origin, a 
woman of a lofty and resolute temper, but 
avaricious and inhuman in her dealings 
with men. 

The wealth of this family had fallen 
gradually, by various accidents of fortune, 
to a mean estate, consisting only of a house 
in the city, and a few slaves whose labor 
earned a meagre subsistence for the house- 
hold. 

Notwithstanding the harshness and pride 
of her parents and the poverty of Lucia, 
which appeared in the plainness of her 








attire, many sons of wealthy merchants, 
attracted by her beauty, made her 
offers of marriage, but were always re- 
jected with insult by Agathon, who had 
resolved that his daughter should marry 
none but a descendant of the deities. For 
this prospect he neglected all the promises 
of wealth that were held out to him; and 
being troubled by the importunities of 
young men, and vexed with their gay 
manners and youthful insolence, he com- 
manded Lucia to appear no more in pub- 
lic, but to remain constantly in her cham- 
ber. 

In the lives of some men there are, as I 
think, to be seen the marks of a Divine 
retribution extended over all their actions. 
Heaven had not looked kindly on the pride 
and hardness of Agathon and his dame, 
but had left them in a deserved and de- 
spised poverty. And when the old man, 
to better his condition, solicited the votes 
of the citizens to raise him to offices of 
trust, for which by nature he was well 
fitted, rumors would get about, on the days 
previous to election, of his unkindness to 
his daughter, and people reasoned with 
themselves that a man who could so vilely 
forget the office of father and abuse the 
trust of Heaven, would not be likely to fill 
any human office with justice. 

On one occasion, however, it happened 
that being on a voyage returning from the 
island of Crete, whither Agathon had 
gone to look after an estate which he 
thought might have falien to him by the 
death of a relation, and having taken his 
wife and daughter with him, because he 
dared not leave them at home, exposed to 
the insults of the loose Corinthian youth, 
the old man found on an island, where his 
vessel touched for water, a young Athenian, 
who had been shipwrecked there, and who 
was miserably subsisting upon roots and 
wild fruit—the island being an uninhabited 
rock, covered with a scanty shrubbery. 
The castaway, whose name was Cleon, 
offered himself to Agathon as his slave for 
two years, if he would take him off the 
island ; for such was the inhumanity of the 
old man’s countenance, it seemed impossi- 
ble to move him to any thing without some 
vast reward. Cleon, though he was a 


man of good family and elegantly accom- 
plished, had acquired, through great mis- 
fortune and abuse, an humility and gentle- 
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ness of manner such as belongs to noble 
and courteous natures afflicted by the hand 
of Heaven; which only hardens inferior 
natures, and makes them more insolent 
and impracticable. Agathon, however, 
mistook this effect in Cleon for a meanness 
of temper, and he, with his haughty dame, 
thought it a very fair chance to have 
gotten so good a slave. In person the 
young Athenian was large and strong, with 
a manly countenance ; but because of his 
servile and poor condition they judged it 
safe to employ him in educating their 
daughter, whom he could teach to write, 
and to accompany the lute with songs in 
the best taste of that day. 

Cleon, however, soon began to be vio- 
lently in love with the fair Lucia, though 
he took care to conceal his passion; nor 
did his manly quality and noble disposition, 
which the occupation of a slave could not 
suppress, escape the notice of the girl, 
whose nature, though reserved, was deep 
and invincible in its choice. 

The voyage was long and tedious, and 
lasted many weeks. Often, while Agathon 
and his dame sat dozing in the noon-day 
heat, under an awning on the deck, Lucia 
and Cleon sang the songs of Tyrteus, or 
warbled those sweet airs that the shep- 
herds of the Euxine sing to the bormus or 
soft flute. Sometimes the young man 
entertained her with stories of his for- 
tunes and wanderings. He described the 
manners of other nations, and painted to 
her fancy the wondrous cities of Euphrates 
and the Nile. At suitable times, and 
when the soul of contemplation had well 
attuned their spirits, he raised her mind 
even to the lofty dreams of Pythagoras, 
or unfolded the mystical meanings of my- 
thology. 

Cleon soon knew that his passion found 
its echo in the bosom of Lucia. When he 
spoke of love, she would avert her eyes, 
nor could she accompany his lute with 
songs that expressed passion: her voice 
failed, and a deep sigh, though she strug- 
gled to suppress it, would mse from her 
breath. Matched, as it were, by destiny 
and nature both in age and disposition, he 
remarkable for manly as she for feminine 
beauty, nor either of them too young or 
ignorant to exert a free choice, it was by 
an irresistible force that these lovers were 
united: but with the consciousness of that 
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union of hearts, arose also a fear, almost a 
despair, of the future, for the inexorable 
nature of the old man, and the stern avarice 
of his spouse, were very well known to 
them. By a tacit consent, therefore, they 
never spoke of their love, nor indulged in 
passionate expressions. Lucia’s education 
advanced wonderfully, and such were her 
accomplishments, they at length drew the 
attention of the Archon of Corinth, who 
saw her at her father’s house and believed 
that he had now found a suitable match 
for his son, who being immensely rich and 
just come of age, was esteemed one of the 
noblest and most promising young men in 
all Corinth. 

If you have ever suffered the jealous 
pangs of love, you will conceive in ima- 
gination the grief that afflicted the fair 
Lucia and her tutor when they discovered 
the evil that was likely to befall them 
through the obduracy and avarice of 
Agathon and his wife. Cleon’s years of 
servitude had not yet expired, and though 
many opportunities had been given him to 
acquire his freedom by the offers of 
wealthy citizens who wished to purchase 
his services as a tutor for their children, 
he preferred the hard fare and the miser- 
able bed of a slave to all their luxuries, that 
he might continue daily in the sight of his 
dear Lucia. The prudence of the lovers 
had concealed their passion, nor had they 
indulged in any of those tender freedoms 
which are permitted to affection; until on 
a certain occasion, when Lneia had been 
warned by her father that she must receive 
the visits of the Archon’s son, meeting by 
chance with Cleon, in a solitary part of the 
house, she fell upon his neck and, weeping 
bitterly, besought him to save her from 
this stranger, towards whom she felt no 
other emotions than those of terror and 
dislike. Cleon, overwhelmed with love, 
could only strain her to his breast and 
mutter many promises of protection. 

Having thus broken the bar of ceremony, 
the lovers no longer made a secret of their 
wishes to each other; but indulged in 
stolen interviews that served only to in- 
crease their passion, and in the same mea- 
sure to enhance their misery. Meanwhile 
the young Archon continued his courtship, 
and made every display of gallantry. He 
entertained Agathon with feasts and his 
daughter with costly presents. He came 
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to her each day surrounded by a concourse 
of nobles, poets and sophists, who con- 
founded the young girl with encomiums 
upon her beauty, which they couched in 
the most enticing and fashionable phra- 
ses. 

At length, to give a surpassing proof of 
his passion, this gallant wooer appointed 
games to be celebrated privately for her en- 
tertainment, for which, as it was contrary 
to custom, and some thought to religion, 
games being a part of the ceremony of 
worship, he was blamed by many and 
ridiculed by not a few. 

However, when the day arrived, Lucia, 
attended by her father and mother, and a 
troop of slaves, presented by the liberality 
of the intended son-in-law, entered the 
marble palzstra where the games were to 
be celebrated. Here were assembled many 
of the wealthiest citizens of Corinth, some 
with their wives and mistresses ; but Lucia, 
it was admitted, outshone them all in 
beauty and elegance of demeanor. 

Meanwhile the entertainments proceed- 
ed. First appeared in the arena a pair of 
poets, who contended in a rhythmic dialogue 
who should best celebrate the praise of 
Lucia. Nor did these ingenious persons 
fail to mingle great laudations of their 
patron, whom they seemed to venerate as 
a kind of deity. When these had done 
their part, a company of youths entered, 
who played alternately upon the lute and 
harp, with songs appropriate to the occa- 
sion. These were followed by a company 
of circus riders, who showed for what a 
trifling approbation some men will peril 
their lives. Boxers, quoit-players and 
runners followed in their turn, and last of 
all appeared two athletics of great vigor, 
who contended nearly naked for mastery 
in the pancratium, a contest in which it is 
lawful for the adversary to use every ad- 
vantage. 

While the younger guests were enjoying 
themselves in conversation, or in watching 
and betting upon the combatants, the fa- 
ther of Lucia conversed apart with the 
Archon, who, being of a truly generous 
nature, behaved with great liberality, and 
declared himself so well pleased with the 
beauty and modesty of the girl, he would 
gratify her father with any sum that might 
appear liberal, and would not require the 
paraphernalia which the bride should 





have brought with her,* asking only to have 
the slave who had instructed her in music. 
To this proposition Agathon offered some 
objections for appearance sake, as though 
about to make a great sacrifice, but at 
length yielded to the Archon’s demand 
with an air of satisfaction which he could 
not conceal: for this blind father had not 
seen nor did he even suspect the affection 
of his daughter for the slave, but attrib- 
uted her rapid proficiency solely to her 
dutiful desire to gratify her parents. His 
wife had indeed observed something of 
her daughter’s liking for Cleon, but so ex- 
travagant was her pride and confidence, 
she made nothing of it, and did not even 
use the necessary precautions to prevent 
their secret interviews. Agathon, mean- 
while, informed the Archon that the slave 
should be sent to him as soon as he re- 
turned from a journey which he had lately 
undertaken to Sicyon, to procure for Lucia 
a new lute of a peculiar construction, such 
as he represented were to be found only 
in that city. 

Meanwhile Cleon, who, by this artifice, 
had obtained leave of absence, retired to 
the hut of a sorceress near the city, and 
there lying concealed for some days, when 
he heard that games were to be celebrated, 
shaved his hair and beard, which he had 
worn long and flowing, and by the aid of 
the sorceress stained his whole body of a 
brown color, and in this disguise, returning 
to the city, obtained admittance to the 
palzestra, where the guests were assembled 
at the spectacle of the games. Being 
large and powerful in body and of great 
endurance and breath in all exercises, he 
awaited the opportunity which it pleased 
those deities who favor faithful lovers to 
prepare for him. For now the enthusiasm 
of the spectators had risen to a high pitch, 
and the young nobles, throwing off their 
robes, had gathered about the combatants, 
and some of those who prided themselves 
upon their manly vigor, began to wres- 
tle and strike, at first in sport, but 
soon with a feeling of emulation. The 
women and old men had retired from the 
palzestra, and the whole place was occupied 
with knots of betters and combatants, en- 
gaged in boisterous conversation or in 





* Bride’s furniture, clothes, &c., &c., brought 
from her parents’ house. 
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watching the struggles of some two who 
had engaged in strife. Cleon, in the dress 
of an Athenian, crowned with a wreath as 
though he had been drinking, mingled 
with the crowd and began to dare and 
defy the weaker among them to wrestle 
with him. With an appearance of great 
effort he overcame several, and threw them 
down without injury. The Archon’s son, 
meanwhile, did not fail, on his part, to en- 
gage with some complying combatants ; 
who, out of deference to him, as their en- 
tertainer, suffered themselves to be over- 
come. Elated with success, he pushed 
through the crowd that surrounded Cleon, 
who had just thrown down a feeble an- 
tagonist, and seizing him rudely by the 
shoulder, struck him upon the face and 
dared him to the pancratium. Cleon 
paused for a moment, as if to gather cour- 
age for the feat, and then, seizing the Ar- 
chon’s son in both his arms, threw him 
upon the ground with such violence that 
he lay senseless, and soon after expired. 
In the confusion which ensued, and before 
any could think to prevent him, Cleon es- 
caped from the arena and retired again to 
his place of concealment, where, having 
cleansed his body of the color which dis- 
guised it, and delaying for the necessary 
time of the journey, he returned to the 
house of Agathon, in his slave’s dress, as 
usual. 

Believing that it would be fatal to him 
to remain longer in Athens, and yet wholly 
unable to part from Lucia, whom to leave 
was worse to him than death, Cleon re- 
solved to make trial of her love, and by 
degrees, breaking the matter little by little, 
informed her of what he had done. At 
first the tender and scrupulous maid was 
overcome with terror and remorse; she 
could not endure that he had slain the 
Archon’s son, who had never injured him, 
and with the bitterest reproaches forbade 
him to speak with, or even to look at her 

in. Struck dumb with anguish and de- 
spair he left the house, and soon after dis- 
appeared from Corinth; nor could any trace 
of him be found, though the old man 
Agathon, who valued his services, caused 
diligent search to be made in all parts of 
the city. Meanwhile Lucia, pining be- 
tween love and terror, and unable to bear 
the weight of her painful secret, fell ill of 
a continued fever, and in the ravings of 





delirium betrayed all to her physician and 
attendants. Dreadful was the rage of 
Agathon and his wife, when they heard 
of this affair. Taking a wooden sandal 
from her foot, the mother standing by the 
bedside struck her daughter with it upon 
the face, execrating her want of spirit to 
fall in love with a slave, and calling the 
Eumenides and the gloomy queen of hell 
to punish the mean-spirited and perfidious 
girl. She, insensible, lay swooning and 
nearly dead; yet so fierce was the anger 
of these parents, you would have thought 
they meant to thrust her through the gate 
of Hades to which she lay so near. 

And now the affair becoming public, 
proclamation was made throughout the 
city offering freedom and a great reward 
to any slave who would bring the missing 
servant of Agathon, alive or dead, before 
the Archon. A number of innocent people 
were seized and dragged before the judge, 
and some were even slain by their captors, 
but none proved to be the person sought. 

While this was happening, the miserable 
Cleon fled away and took refuge among the 
mountains of Arcadia, inhabited by out- 
laws of all Greece, and by a warlike race 
of shepherd robbers. They received him 
and applauded him when he told them his 
history, and being an Athenian and accom- 
plished in music, and in the arts of war and 
chase, he soon gathered about him a band 
of followers, who attacked rich travellers, 
or descended upon the fruitful plains, carry- 
ing off with them the wives and riches of 
the inhabitants. In vain the Lacedemoni- 
ans, the Argives and the Corinthians sent 
armies against them: with Cleon for their 
leader, these robbers routed whole armies 
and put to flight even the spears of Lace- 
demon. Thus he lived for some years, 
while Lucia lay imprisoned in her father’s 
house. 

Rumor spread abroad the story of Lucia 
and the slave, over all Greece. A bank- 
rupt who had fled from Corinth, reported 
in Arcadia that Lucia had recovered from 
her -illness, and would soon marry a 
younger son of the Archon, who now stood 
in his brother’s place. This information in- 
spired Cleon at once with new terror and 
with hope. Calling his troop together he 
sent fifty of them, by various routes, in 
various disguises, into Corinth, appointing 
a day and place of meeting ; and then, taking 
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a secret route to the sea-shore, lay concealed 
until the passage of a vessel bound for 
Corinth, to which city, being now greatly 
changed in his appearance by several years 
of hardship and exposure on the mountains, 
he did not fear to return. Arrived at Co- 
rinth, in the guise of a galley’s rower, he 
found the city full of rumors of the splendid 
marriage that was soon to happen, be- 
tween the daughter of the miser Agathon 
and the young son of the Archon. Many 
sacrifices had been offered, it was said, to 
appease the manes of the older brother, 
and the younger had taken a vow to find 
out and slay the murderer of his brother, 
as soon as ever the marriage had been 
consummated ; for this youth was not only 
excellent in the use of arms and exercises, 
but of great strength and of a truly hero- 
ical mind. 

Laying all these particulars to heart, as 
he gathered them from rumor and the in- 
formation of the Archon’s men, with whom 
he took care to be early acquainted, Cle- 
on instantly devised a plan to gain pos- 
session of Lucia, which he thought could 
not fail of good success ; for he was now 
full of hope, and accustomed to succeed 
in desperate enterprises. 

Going first to a scrivener he procured 
a fair piece of papyrus, and wrote thereon 
as follows :— 

“Cleon, the son of Menechmus, the 
Athenian, to Proteus, the son of the Archon 
Chremilus. Know, O Proteus, that I, who 
am the slayer of your brother—I, Cleon, 
the Athenian, more noble than yourself, 
and now chief of the free Arcadians, have 
written this. You have sworn to destroy 
me in fair battle, as I destroyed him whom 
you succeed. ‘The virgin was betrothed to 
me, and to marry her against her will 
would be the conduct of a base plebeian, 
and not of a descendant of Hercules,* as 
you boast yourself. Act then in a manner 
worthy of your ancestry. Appoint the 
day, the hour and the place, and let us con- 
tend for the girl. Do this or you stand ac- 
cursed, and are in danger of me while you 
live.” 

This he contrived to have conveyed se- 
cretly into the hands of Proteus, who, when 
he received it, was not terrified, but re- 
joiced in his heart. O, my brave soul, he 





* A Greek phrase for a gentleman. 





said to himself, now shalt thou avenge thy 
brother in a manner perfectly honorable. 
So he proclaimed a day and a place out- 
side the city, declaring that he would there 
meet the slayer of his brother and contend 
with him for the girl, since the laws of 
Corinth did not forbid it; and whoever 
might be victor should marry her on that 
day. ‘This he did with the approval of his 
father, and of Agathon and his fiery spouse, 
to whom, indeed, he said nothing about 
the scroll sent by Cleon; and they re- 
garded the affair asa piece of boastful 
gallantry, Cleon being long counted by 
them among the dead. So the deed was 
signed and witnessed before the Archon, 
that Lucia should belong to him who was 
victor in this fight ; and while he signed it, 
he smiled at the vanity of his son, but re- 
flected inwardly that the folly involved no 
danger and looked rather gallant and hero- 
ical. Sois it always, that the fond con- 
fidence or the harsh pride of the parents, 
brings shame and death upon the children. 

Again the wedding was appointed ;— 
again the games were celebrated, and the 
palzstra crowded with rich Corinthians, 
who came to witness the games, and to 
smile at the boastful Proteus. At the 
appointed hour he stepped forward, 
nearly naked and wearing on each hand a 
leaded glove ; and so standing, proclaimed 
aloud, that if the murderer of his brother 
heard him, he should come forward and 
receive his punishment. While he stood 
expecting, a lean, gaunt figure, as of a man 
wasted by grief and labor, stepped into the 
arena. 

It was Cleon, but no one, not even Aga- 
thon, recognized him, and they expected 
only a sham fight, in which Proteus should 
show his skill in the dangerous fight of the 
cestus. The spectators drew near, and 
silence fell uponall. Proteus, full of vigor 
and hope, struck instantly a dreadful blow 
at the face of his enemy, but the other 
caught it on his left arm, and with the right 
broke in the skull of the unhappy Proteus, 
who fell prone, vomiting torrents of blood. 
Immediately there was a frightful tumult ; 
the assembly rushed down into the arena, 
and would have slain the stranger, though 
they were without arms, by tearing him in 
pieces with their hands. But instantly, fifty 
men drawing weapons from under their gar- 
ments stepped forward and stood about him 
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inacircle. The crowd fell back, and while 
there was a pause, Cleon, in a loud voice, 
called upon the Archon to fulfil the con- 
tract that himself had signed. He had by 
stealth procured it, and now proceeded to 
read it aloud to the assembly, declaring 
also that he was a free Athenian and of a 
noble descent. When the councillors of 
the old Archon heard this declaration, they 
pressed him eagerly to fulfil the contract, 
for at this time they were in danger of a 
war with Athens, and dared not injure an 
Athenian citizen. Stupefied with the sud- 
denness of the calamity, the Archon con- 
sented, and Cleon, followed by his brave 
companions, went immediately to the house 
of Agathon to find his bride. 

When the mother of Lucia saw a com- 
pany of armed men coming to the house, 
she barred and bolted the doors, and going 
above to a window, near the entrance, in- 
quired what they would have. “I am 
Cleon,” said the leader of the band: “I 
have killed the Archon’s son, and now I 
come to claim the girl. She is mine by 
nature, by the laws, and by the will of 
Heaven.” When the fiery wife of Aga- 
thon heard these words, she remained for 
some time pale and speechless with the 
most venomous rage. But presently com- 
ing down, she opened the door, and bade 
them enter. They followed her through the 
various chambers of the house until they 
came before the door of Lucia’s chamber, 
which opening she motioned Cleon to 
enter. With a misgiving mind, he did so, 
and saw sitting on a miserable couch, the 
Lucia of ‘his soul, pale and wasted with 
long sorrows. Her dress was a white robe 
with bridal or naments. As he entered, 
she rose and came forward to salute him. 
“T am ready,” she said, putting on a 
cheerful look; “the wedding is to-night.” 

When Cleon saw that Lucia did not 











recognize him, he groaned in the agony of 
his mind. “Lucia,” he said, “I am 
Cleon, and it is I whom you are to marry 
this night. Come, Lucia, go with me.” 
He spoke these words very gently, and 
then advancing laid hold upon her hand. 
She, however, retired a step backward, 
and when she had gazed for awhile in- 
tently upon his face, uttered a sharp cry, 
laying both hands upon her heart, and fell 
backwards and expired. Instantly Cleon 
raised her in his arms and brought her 
forth from the chamber; but when the 
mother saw that her daughter was at length 
dead, she drew from her own girdle a short 
knife, and coming upon Cleon from behind, 
as he stooped over the fallen form of 
Lucia, struck him on the neck behind, so 
that he fell forward and died upon the 
bosom of his bride. So ends the tale of 
the passionate lovers; and now, my 
friends, let us confess that over the lives 
of some men there presides a jealous and 
avenging Deity, who will not suffer their 
least wrong action to pass unavenged. 


The guests were dissolved in tears 
when Socrates concluded the story of the 
lovers, for they had hoped that it would 
end happily, and could not endure the 
painful catastrophe. Then Euripides ex- 
claimed, “‘O Socrates, you have wounded 
our hearts ; for without the charm of music 
and of verse, such things are intolerable. 
Had these misfortunes fallen unjustly upon 
Cleon as they did on Lucia, we might 
have fortified our souls with unbelief, or 
had they succeeded in their wishes, we 
should have rejoiced with them ; but now 
there is no consolation.” “Let us be- 
ware, then,” said Diotima, “that even for 
love’s sake we commit no crimes.” 

It was now late, and after a few words 
the company retired sadly to their homes. 
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SETH POMEROY. 


PART SECOND. 


Tue great act of New England, during 
the first half of the seventeenth century, 
was the subjugation of Louisburg. ‘The 
ability of her yeomanry, the success of her 
merchants, the enterprise of her mariners, 
the flourishing condition of her schools, 
and the ary and piety of her clergy, 
had given to New England a name and a 
praise throughout Europe, long before 
this. But the power that she was able to 
wield by the combined energy of her peo- 
ple and government, when directed to- 
wards a single purpose, had never before 
been known. The capture of Louisburg 
came like the sudden report of masked 
artillery, upon the mother country. The 
attention of her people had been directed 
towards the great captains, who were 
marshalling their forces on the battle- 
fields of the continent. They had neither 
feared defeat nor expected glory to the 
Britisly arms, from the feeble colonies of 
New England. But when the news came 
that the hitherto impregnable fortress of 
Louisburg had surrendered to the courage 
and skill of the colonial militia, grudgingly 
aided by a few ships from the national 
fleet, and it became manifest that the 
prowess of the daughter had already be- 
gun to shed new lustre upon the escutch- 
eon of the mother, it may well be doubted 
whether the ministry did not even then 
‘foresee in the future a strength and pur- 
pose, with which England must grapple in 
life-earnest, in order to subdue it to her au- 
thority. While the newspapers chroni- 
cled, in glowing narrative, the heroism and 
bravery of the colonial forces, and the joy 
of the populace was expressed in brilliant 
illuminations, the government took no no- 
tice of the event, or such notice only as 
would suffice to screen its members from 
popular indignation. The ministerial mea- 
sures of the thirty years which followed 
that victory—measurs involving oppressive 
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taxation, retrenched rights, violated char- 
ters, unjust imprisonments, and iniquitous 
laws against the persons and property of 
the colonists—fully reveal the ever-grow- 
ing jealousy of Great Britain from that 
moment, towards her possessions on this 
side of the great waters. 

To the colonists, on the other hand, the 
reduction of Louisburg was a great stride 
towards political freedom. They had 
never wanted the courage to assert, they 
began to feel now that they had the power 
to defend, their civil liberties. From the 
outset, the love of liberty was a plant of 
religious growth on the soil of New Eng- 
land. To the old Puritan, every event 
was under the superintending Providence 
of an all-seeing God, and while he strove 
manfully to gain all that a heavenly Parent 
had bestowed upon his children, he was 
not backward to acknowledge the spiritual 
power which had nerved his arm for the 
conflict. Nothing to him was the result 
of chance, and scarcely anything the effect 
of natural causes. His religion was of a 
character which admitted neither of de- 
spair under reverses, nor doubt of ultimate 
success. Obstacles in his pathway he 
counted as trials of his faith, and bravely 
surmounted them ; hindrances to his plans 
were the wise ordainments of One who 
knew a better way to accomplish them ; 
tempests upon the ocean, famine upon the 
land, destruction to human life, were each 
the rods of discipline, which a heavenly 
Father used in love for his ultimate good. 
Neither difficulties, nor hardships, nor dan- 
gers, nor reverses, nor failures, were of 
avail to drive him from his purpose. In 
everything he recognized the aid of the 
Spirit ; in every emergency he sought for 
light in prayer; in the hour of darkness he 


“Saw God in clouds, and heard him in the wind,” 


and was humbled. 
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Instead of bonfires and illuminations, the 
firing of cannon and ringing of bells, the 
clergy of the principal towns, upon the first 
news from Louisburg, called their people 
to the house of God, to render due re- 
turns for his goodness; and the Governor 
proclaimed a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer for mercies vouchsafed. Even the 
commanders of the expedition acknowl- 
edged a spiritual panoply, as the great 
cause of their wondrous success. In the 
following letter, commenced just before 
the capitulation of the city, and finished a 
few days after that event, the young Major, 
full of love and manful heroism, still falls 
back upon Providence, as the hope and 
trust of the expedition :— 


“At the Camp, Cape Breton, 
June 8, 1745. 

“My Dear Wire, But Lonesome Mate :— 
The great distance of place and length of time 
cannot, as long as in the flesh, in the least take 
off the edge of my love. All the conversation 
that we can have while separated, is by letters, 
and that is no small satisfaction to me, since 
Providence hath so ordered that we must be 
apart. My dear, paper is scarce with me. 
What I brought is gone, and there is none that 
| know of in the camp to be sold. But [ have 
good friends, and as long as they supply me, if 
alive, able, and opportunities serve, I shal] write 
you frequently. ‘This is my sixth. 4 

“ My dear, by the great and distinguishing 
goodness of God to me, beyond many in our 
camp, I am in health. We still lay close siege 
to the city, battering of them with our artil- 
lery. Since we have been here, of those who 
have been killed or wounded, there is not one 
whom you know, I believe, except 'Tom Clary, 
who used to live at Brookfield with Col. 
Dwight. He died yesterday by a terrible burn 
he got some time since, by the blowing up of a 
barrel of gunpowder. My company are still 
all alive, and none I hope are dangerously sick. 

“ My dear, avoid all hard and tiresome work, 
and let not my long absence trouble you. When 
anxious and uneasy thoughts come into your 
mind, cast them off. Remember to submit to 
an overruling hand in Providence, which orders 
all events. ‘Teach, instruct, and, as they are 
able, learn those pleasant children to labor, so 
that they may be helpful to their dear mother. 

“My kind service to Mr. Sweatland. My 
duty to mother Hunt. My love to all the bro- 
thers and sisters. My unbounded love to my 
dear wife and the sweet children. 

“ Seta Pomeroy. 

«P,$.—The business at home I can order 
nothing about, not knowing the circumstances 
of.it, and I desire that you would not tease and 
trouble yourself about: it, for I do not doubt but 
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in the good Providence of God, it will be order- 
ed all right and for the best.” 

“June 15th.—My Dear Wire :—Not having 
ah opportunity to send this letter when it was 
writ, | now add something more to it. Myself 
and my soldiers are all alive and well. None 
of them have yet been wounded, though more 
exposed than any part of the army. Commo- 
dore Warren has now in his fleet ten ships, five 
of 60 guns, and five of 50 and 40 guns. He 
has been on shore this day, and our army were 
mustered in regimental order. The Commo- 
dore, with the General and other officers, 
marched through our ranks to view them. He 
made a fine speech to us, and very much en- 
couraged the soldiers to go on and storm the 
city by escalading the walls, while he would 
go in with all his ships and engage them to the 
utmost of his power. This is to be done the first 
fair wind that blows. The Lord of hosts and 
God of armies, 1 hope and pray, will remarka- 
bly make himself known, and fight with us, and 

ive us complete success over them which are 
is and our enemies. 

“« My dear wife, if God should so order it in 
His righteous Providence that I should not re- 
turn, | humbly pray that He would regard the 
lonesome state of his handmaid, and be her 
husband and a father toher children. My dear 
wife, I am your loving husband, 

“ Sern Pomeroy. 

“P. S.—Last Saturday we agreed to storm 
the city the first fair wind. The next day it 
must have been done, had not Providence re- 
markably prevented, for the wind was right for 
the ships to enter the harbor ; but just before sun- 
set of Saturday, the French sent out a flag of 
truce, and the next day, which was the Nab- 
bath, the royal city of Louisburg was delivered 
into our hands, and all the inhabitants resigned 
themselves prisoners of war. Verily, we must 
say, the Lord of hosts hath done it. The 
strength of the city I have often endeavored to 
describe to you in my letters, but the one half 
I have not told. Commodore Warren saith, 
that if the King of England had known its 
strength, he would not have sent less than 
twenty ships of the line, and ten thousand regu- 
lar forces. ‘To the Lord of armies let New 
England give the praise ” 


Detained at Boston upon public service, 
after his arrival from Cape Breton, the 
Major writes as follows :— 


“ Boston, August 1st, 1'747. 

“My Dear anv Betoveo Wire :—I would 
inform you that lam in good health, but as to 
my coming home I can set no time, days being 
short and a great deal of business to do. No 
longer than I have business shall I stay, for it 
is no delightsome place. I have bought an 
English girl’s time for five years, which I hope 
will prove well, for ' gave price enough for her. 
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“If you have an opportunity to send me a 
horse and bridle, I should be glad to have it 
done. A saddle I can have here. If you can- 
not do so, | design to buy a horse to bring the 
girl up, for I am determined, if it is in my 
power, that you shall have help by a maid, to 
ease you of some of your hard labor. I have 
been about buying a negro man, a smith, and 
have offered £400 for him, but it will not fetch 
him. [am loth to go any higher. £500 is 
his price. 

“ Please to send your inclinations in the 
affair, if an opportunity presents, and also any- 
thing you may have forgotten, which is wanted. 
My love to you and the children, and am, my 
dear, your true and faithful husband, 

“Sern Pomeroy.” 


value of a negro slave in New England one 
hundred years ago. 
in the preceding letter as the price of the 
man, were in the new tenor currency, 
issued by the General Court in 1740; the 
bills issued in 1737 being designated mid- 
dle tenor, and all the old bills, (which were 
depreciated to one quarter their original 
value, so that traders took £4 for £1,) old 
tenor. Of the new tenor currency 9s 8d 
were worth or convertible in value to one 
ounce of silver, while at the same time 5s 2d 
sterling were equal in value to one ounce 
of silver. The new tenor currency then 
was worth about three-fifths of the same 
denominations, sterling money, so that 
£500 new tenor were equal to £300 ster- 


ling, somewhat above $1300 in Federal | 


money. Notwithstanding all that/has been 
said, slaves were then of no small bona fide 


value in New England, up to the very | 


time when the decision of the Courts abol- 
ished it. 

We cannot close the account of this part 
of Pomeroy’s life, without subjoining the 
reflections he appended to his Louisburg 
Journal, upon the remarkable providences 
which attended the expedition. The special 
interposition of the Deity in all human 
affairs, was at that day no matter of 
doubtful faith. The reader may smile at 
what seems to him a fanciful superstition, 
but he should never forget that what is 
now, in our practically infidel age, but an 
article of a religious creed, was then an 
essential element of Christian character. 
It was the impress of Puritanism stamped 
upon the life. Its image stood out clear 
and bright upon the great souls of Eng- 





land’s Commonwealth, making their prin- 
ciples of civil liberty the currency of every 
age to the end of time; and the strength’ 
of New England in the eighteenth century, , 
firm, obdurate and unwavering as it was, 
derived its lustre from the same broad 
impression. Without Puritanism, burning 
its deep features upon the character, the 
population of New England might have 
been at this day like the operatives of the 
mother country, or the canaille of the 


_ French provinces, or the serfs of Muscovy, 
| or the lazzaroni of the Italian cities, or the 


mixed hordes of the Mexican table lands ; 


| they might have been like any and every 


| land men. 
The £500 spoken of 


| 
| 





oppressed and degraded people upon earth, 
It may be a matter of interest to know the | 


but they would not have been New Eng- 
Be it superstitious fancy or 
vital piety, wild fanaticism or God’s. eter- 


‘nal truth, certain it is, that without this 


stern religious creed rooting itself deep 
into the foundations of her government, 
and rising with her growth through every 
extending branch of her body politic, New 
England would not have been. 


“ Conclusion of my Louisburg Journal. I 
would now make some remarks vpon the re- 
markable Providence, in favor of the great de- 
sign that we were upon. Consider in the 
outset the scheme that was laid, which was to 
hasten away as fast as possible, with four or 
five vessels of force, and they but small, having 
but faint hopes of Com. Warren’s aid, to land 
at Canso, wait until the transports all arrived 
and no longer, take the first fair wind and sail 
to Charborough Bay, land our whole army in 
the evening, und then with our ladders, axes, 
crows, grapplings, attack and take possession of 
the city in one night. This we now know to 
have been impracticable, and a wise Providence 
hindered our carrying it out. 

“ First. Although there were nearly eighty 
sail of vessels, yet they all arrived safely at 
Canso. Not a ship lost, not a man in the 
whole army sick. We lay at Canso about 
three weeks. 

* Second. We thought our lying there to be 
against us, but do now see to the contrary, for 
in this time our cruisers took eight sail from 
the French. Com. Warren arrived with four 
ships for our help, and the Connecticut fleet 
came in all well. During all this time, the 
weather was cold and wet, and though we 
severa! times set sail, we were providentially 
prevented from going on. The weather and 
wind being right on the 29th April, we sailed 


_ early in the morning, expecting to land that 


night, and to march with all our utensils of war 
to attack the city. . 
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“Third. Although we had a good wind inthe 
morning, yet it died away, so we were prevent- 
ed from getting to our destination that day. 
The next morning being pleasant and a clear 
air, our fleet was discovered by the French, 
and large numbers came out to prevent our 
landing. 

“Fourth. This at first looked dark for us, 
but it was ordered in mercy, for several of 
them were killed and taken, and those that got 
back into the city gave the inhabitants a great 
fright, and we appearing the next day in sight, 
scared them out ef the grand battery, cf which 
we took possession. 

“Fifth. On the 9th it was agreed in grand 
council to make a bold attempt with our whole 
army to escalade the walls, but it was merci- 
fully prevented. 

* Sixth. Another very remarkable thing, the 
many thousands of bombs and cannon, with an 
innumerable number of small arms, fired at us, 
and only about seventeen persons killed by 
them at all our batteries. 

“Seventh. Another. The weather during 
fortv-seven days that we were on the island— 
not one bad storm, and but very little rain or 
fog. The French themselves take notice of it, 
and say that God fights for the English. 

“Eighth. Another thing. The Commodore 
being on shore Saturday, he, with the advice of 
his council, agreed, that the first fair wind he 
would sail into the harbor, our forces making a 
bold push by land, while he bombarded the city. 
Just after this, before the Commodore had got 
on board, the French sent out a flag of truce, 
and terms were agreed upon for them to deliver 
up the city. The next day must have been the 
time for attacking the town, for the wind did 
well suit for it, and if we had done so, in all 
human probability it must have proved fatal for 
our army, and destroyed a great part of them. 
This must be looked upon as a remarkable 
providence, that God should incline them to 

ive up the city at that very time. It is evi- 

ent and plain, that God rules the hearts of 
men, and that He ruled their hearts, at that time, 
to give up the city, for they might have kept 
us out and destroyed us, if we had gone in the 
way we had just before concluded upon. 

“Ninth. Another remarkable thing was, that 
the very next day after we had taken posses- 
sion of the city, there was rain, with foggy and 
dark weather. for eight or nine days together. 
There had not been so much rain by half in 
the forty-seven days we were outside of the 
city, as now in four days. This would doubt- 
jess have scattered our fleet and army, and 
given opportunity for the French vessels to 
get into the harbor, and would have sickened 
‘and discouraged, if not wholly broken up our 
designs. These things, considered together 
with many others that might be mentioned, 
doth plainly show, that God hath gone out of 
his common providence in a remarkable and 





almost miraculous manner. It is plain to any- 
body, that will consider and think of these 
things, that the Lord of hosts and God of 
armies hath both begun, carried on, and fin- 
ished this great design, and delivered this strong 
city into our hands. My hearty desire and 
prayer is, that as long as I have a being, I may 
give the great name of God the praise of it, 
that he has written salvation for New England.” 


Col. Williams, who fell ten years after 
this in the battle near Lake George, was 
a friend and associate of Pomeroy for 
many years. In a letter written from the 
camp a few days after he fell, dated Sept. 
12th, 1755, Pomeroy says of him, that 
“he was deservedly more in the confi- 
dence of the commander-in-chief, than any 
field officer in the army.” It is no argu- 
ment against his military sagacity, that he 
was surrounded and defeated by the French 
army. Dieskau had obtained notice, from 
his Indian runners, that a detachment had 
been ordered out to meet him. Forming 
his regulars across the road, in a position 
where they could not be discovered by the 
advancing forces until within gun-shot, 
and posting his Indian allies in advance 
on each side, where, protected by thick 
woods, they could form two sides of a 
hollow square, Dieskau awaited the ap- 
proach of the American forces. Williams, 
unsuspecting, advanced into the snare, 
and at the first fire fell with numbers of 
his brave New Englanders. 

Col. Williams was only forty-two years 
of age at his death. Disciplined by the 
adversities of early life, accomplished by 
foreign travel, distinguished by his mili- 
tary sagacity, which had oftentimes done 
good service to the State ; a gentleman of 
high breeding, of varied information, and 
of abundant wealth, there was no man in 
western Massachusetts who stood higher 
in the respect and affection of the people. 
In his person he was large and full, easy 
in his address, and pleasing and concilia- 
tory in his manners. After the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, a large grant of land was 
made to him, upon which he afterwards 
resided, having charge of the northwest- 
ern line of forts, then the chief safety of 
the whole western frontier of the State. 

Upon taking charge of his regiment at 
Albany for the Crown Point expedition, a 
presentiment of his fate seems to have 
rested upon his mind. During the delay 
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there of a few days, he made and signed 
his will, in which, after several bequests 
to his relatives and friends, he directs, 
that “ the remainder of his land should be 
sold at the discretion of his executors, 
within five years after a settled peace ; 
and that the interest of the monies arising 
from the sale, and also the interest of his 
notes and bonds, should be applied to the 
support of a free school, in a township 
west of Fort Massachusetts, forever.” 
Thirty-eight years after the date of this 
will, in compliance with its provisions, 
Williams College was founded. 

The place where Col. Williams fell is 
still pointed out, though there seems to 
be some uncertainty about its being the 
correct locality. His bones, with those of 
many a brave Berkshire boy, lie unhon- 
ored upon the rocky shores of Lake 
George. He did not live to realize his 
hopes of ‘settled peace ” and true liberty 
for his countrymen, but his last private 
act laid the foundations of that intelligence 
and religion for them, without which he 
had no “expectation, under any form of 
government, of their happiness and pros- 
perity. 

In the year 1775, there stood on the 
corner of the two principal streets which 
intersect the township of Pittsfield in 
western Massachusetts, a respectable and 
well known tavern, kept by Col. Easton. 
It was a frame house, of good size for that 
day, with its spare parlor and spacious 
chambers for the summer traveller, and 
its snug bar-room for the lovers (not few) 
of a mug of flip at evening. Towards the 
south and east, some mechanics’ shops, 
two or three stores for the sale of dry 
goods and groceries, and the frequent 
dwellings of the inhabitants, had already 
begun to assume the appearance of a vil- 
lage. The lawn, not then inclosed, across 
the street; the meeting-house beyond it, 
on the other side, standing almost beneath 
the great forest elm, then, as now, the 
glory of Pittsfield, though beginning to 
answer the tree described by Spenser, 


“ Still clad with relics of its trophies oid, 
Lifting to heav’n its aged hoary head, 
Whose foot on earth hath got but feeble hold ;” 


the school-houses, the burial-ground, and 
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the green fields and gardens stretching to 
the skirts of the forest which covered 
mountain and valley wherever the eye was 
directed, gave to the little hamlet a rural 
loveliness, remarkable even at that early 
day. Situated upon a broad and level 
elevation formed by two mill streams, 
which, uniting within a mile towards the 
south, make the main branch of the Housa- 
tonic, and nearly midway between the two 
ranges of mountains which inclose the 
Berkshire valley, then and now the garden 
of Massachusetts, the locality had been 
noticed, before the settlement of that sec- 
tion of the State, as one of rare facilities 
for a new colony. The Indians called the 
place Pontoosue—the run for deer. It 
had aiways been their favorite ground for 
hunting and fishing. Leaving their wig- 
wam villages on the Stockbridge meadows, 
and encamping on the high bluffs which 
overlook the two beautiful lakes on the 
north and west, they would pass weeks of 
autumn in paddling their canoes from one 
fishing spot to another, or in pursuing the 
moose and deer far up among the fast- 
nesses of the Hoosacs and Weylock. A 
sorry day was it for old Konkepot and his 
tw enty men, when, in 1724, he deeded his 
fair hunting grounds to the avaricious white 
man for the paltry consideration of £460, 
thirty quarts of rum, and three barrels of 
cider; but a far sorrier day was it for 
them all, when the saw-mill began to run 
upon the banks of the trout-stream, and 
the woodman’s axe to fell the glorious 
forests of his hunting ground. On the 
shores of Lake Winnebago, and far off on 
the western bank of the turbid Missouri, 
there are those who yet relate traditions of 
their old home toward the sun-rising, and 
who tell of the fertile valleys and hills of 
Unahtukook, and the rich fisheries of Unka. 
munk, in the days of glory to their tribe. 
Upon the breaking out of hostilities be- 
tween the colonies and the mother coun- 
try, Pittsfield had been settled some five and 
twenty or thirty years. The men who had 
made actual settlements there, were a firm, 
resolute and hardy race, coming thither 
for purposes of thrift, and bringing with 
them the intelligence and refinement of 
the older parts of the country. Among 
them were men of education, of talents, 
and of competence, some of whom had 
risen to distinction in other portions of the 
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commonwealth. To this, more than any 
other cause, is to be attributed the early 
and vigorous stand which the Berkshire 
population took in favor of colonial re- 
sistance. 

Immediately after the battle at Lexing- 
ton, Gen. Pomeroy, then at the head of 
the undisciplined forces investing Boston, 
laid before several members of the Provin- 
cial Congress a plan for surprising and 
taking possession of Fort Ticonderoga. In 
pursuance of this plan, Benedict Arnold 
had been sent into the New Hampshire 
Grants, as Vermont was then called, to 
raise, if possible, the men and means to 
accomplish the undertaking. Fearing, 
from letters he had received, that Arnold 
was likely to be unsuccessful, Gen. Pome- 
roy communicated his plans to several 
members of the Provincial Assembly of 
Connecticut, then in session at Hartford, 
and solicited their interest in the under- 
taking. These gentlemen entered imme- 
diately into the spirit of the affair, and very 
soon enlisted a number of persons in its 
behalf. Three of these, Capt. Noah 
Phelps, Mr. Bernard Romans, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Mott, gentlemen of standing and 
reputation in the colony, having received 
three hundred pounds in money from the 
treasury, immediately started upon the 
enterprise. 

It was early in the evening of the 1st of 
May, 1775, that three strangers on horse- 
back arrived at Col. Easton’s inn. The 
public was at this time in such a state of 
alarm, that every trivial incident was mag- 
nified into great importance, so that the 
news of the unexpected guests soon ran 
over the village. As one after another of 
the evening visitors at the bar-room drop- 
ped in, the subject of conversation turn- 
ed upon the new-comers. Various were 
the speculations upon their character and 
purpose, and broad the intjmations from 
the more patriotic of the duties which de- 
volved upon all good citizens in these 
troublous times, to see that no harm, in 
the disguise of honest travellers, came to 
the commonwealth. As the Colonel was 
absent, however, no serious proposals were 
entertained for apprehending the strangers, 
though it was not until it was known that 
he had been closeted with them ever since 
their arrival, that the fears of the company 
were allayed. Colonel Easton was a 





staunch Whig, that was certain ; and Colo- 
nel John Brown, then called ‘Squire 
Brown, he being the only lawyer in town, 
who had just been sent for to the eon- 
clave, was also a firm friend of the peo- 
ple’s rights ; and more than all, the min- 
ister, Parson Allen, who had just walked 
through the hall towards the same, was 
not to be doubted, for he had preached 
resistance to England from the pulpit, 
ever since the passage of the Stamp Act ; 
so that, quieted of patriotic fears, the vet- 
erans of the village drank their usual po- 
tations, and retired in good season to their 
homes. 

It was here, during that night of the 
first day of May, 1775, that the plan for 
the attack upon Fort Ticonderoga was 
concerted. Sixteen men only had been 
raised for the expedition in Connecticut, 
the main reliance being placed upon re- 
cruits who should be raised on the New 
Hampshire Grants. To this Col. Brown 
opposed the objection, that the people on 
the Grants were mostly poor, and that it 
would be difficult to induce them to leave 
their planting, at that season of the year. 
As a preferable plan, Col. Easton offered 
to raise fifty men from his own regiment, 
all of whom should be mustered at Ben- 
nington within four days, at which place 
Col. Brown with the Connecticut men 
was to meet him. In eight and forty 
hours after this, he had redeemed his 
pledge, and mustered his forces with those 
which Ethan Allen had raised, on the 
common at Bennington. 

On the 4th of May, the Whig parson, 
Rev. Thomas Allen, thus writes to Gen. 
Pomeroy :— 

« Pittsfield, May Ath, V775. 

“ Gen. Pomeroy, Sir :—I have the pleasure to 
acquaint you, that a number of gentlemen from 
Connecticut went from this place last Tuesday 
morning, having been joined by Col. Easton, 
Capt. Dickenson, and Mr. Brown, with fifty 
soldiers, on an expedition against Ticonderoga ; 
expecting to be reinforced from the Grants 
above here, a post having previously taken his 
departure to inform Col. Ethan Allen of the de- 
sign, and desiring him to hold his Green Moun- 
tain boys in actual readiness. The expedition 
has been carried on with the utmost secresy. 
We expect they will reach there by Saturday, 
or the Lord’s day at farthest.. We earnestly 
pray for success in this important expedition, 
as the taking of those places would afford us a 
key to all Canada. 
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“ We have had much work here of late with 
the Tories. A dark plot has been discovered 
of sending names down to Gencral Gage, in 
consequence of which, and the critical situation 
of this town, we have been obliged to act with 
vigor, and have sent Mr. Jones and Evans to 
Northampton jail, where they now lie in close 
confinement, and have sent a hue and cry after 
Major Stoddard and Mr. Little, who have fled 
to New York for shelter. We hope it will not 


be long before they are taken into custody and | 


committed to close confinement. Our Tories 
are the worstin the province. All the effect the 
late and present operations have had upon them 
is, they are mute and pensive, and secretly 
wish for more prosperous days to Toryism. 

“ As to your important operations, sir, you 
have the fervent prayers of al! good men, that 
success may attend them. 


deliberations, and your soldiers with courage 


and fortitude, and that Boston will be speedily | 


delivered into your hands, the general thereof, 


and all the king’s troops, that that den of | 
thieves, that nest of robbers, that asylum for | 


murderers and traitors, may be broken up, and 
never another red coat from England set foot 
on these shores. 
General Gage should spread the small-pox in 
your army. May Heaven preserve you from 
his wicked wiles. 


I have but one observation to make, which I 
have often made upon the histories I have read, 


andthen [ must put an end to this tedious epis- | 
seldom or never do the greatest | 


tle. It is this: 
generals duly improve a victory when it is ob- 
tained. I am, sir, with the greatest respect, your 
obedient, humble servant, T'Homas ALLEN.” 


Twelve days after the date of this letter, | 


on the 16th of May, Fort Ticonderoga 
had surrendered at the demand of Ethan 
Allen, on an authority it did not like to 
question. 

It is not generally known, that Arnold, 
meeting at Castleton the forces already 
raised by Allen and Easton, showed his 
commission from the Provincial Congress, 
and demanded in a peremptory and in- 
sulting manner his right to the command. 
Mott says, in his letter, written to the 
Provincial Congress immediately after the 
surrender of the fort, that “‘after we 
had generously told him our whole plan, 


Mr. Arnold strenuously contended and in- | 


sisted, that he had a right to command us 
and all our forces ; which bred such a mu- 
tiny among our soldiers, as almost frus- 
trated our whole design. Our men were 
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I hope God will in- | 
spire you with wisdom from above in all your | 


IT have been concerned lest | 


May you be shielded, sir, | 
in the day of battle, and obtain a complete vic- | 
tory over those enemies of God and mankind. | 
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for clubbing their firelocks and marching 

home, but were prevented by Col. Allen 
| and Col. Easton, who told them that he 
| should not have the command of them, 
and if he did, that their pay should be the 
same as though they were under their 
command ; but they would damn the pay, 
and say they would not be commanded by 
any others but those they engaged with.” 
After the surrender of the fort, Arnold 
| again assumed the command, and demand- 
| ing that Allen should resign the charge of 

the garrison into his hands, insisted upon 
| the direction of the whole business. Ethan 
Allen was not the man to be brow-beaten, 
especially when he was in the right ; and 
though at most times his temper was com- 
pletely under his control, he was occa- 
sionally most fearful in his anger. He 
bore the insults of Arnold for several days 
with much patience, until at length, find- 
ing one of his orders countermanded, he 
sought him, and seizing him by the collar, 
| said in his stentorian voice, “‘ Go back to 

those who sent you here, and tell them if 
| they want Ethan Allen to resign his com- 
mand, to send a man to take it.” 

It was at this time, that the misunder- 
standing commenced between Col. Brown 
'and Arnold, which afterwards made so 
| much noise in the colonies. As it was, 
until its close, a matter of private history 
only, and is not generally known, it is due 
to the sagacity of Col. Brown—a sagacity 
which saw at that early day through the 
disguise of the traitor—that it should be 
made public. 

Brown was a young and highly promis- 
ing lawyer in Pittsfield. From his capacity 
and active interest in behalf of the colony, 
he had been selected by the Committee of 
Correspondence to go in the year 1774 to 
Canada, to induce the people there to 
unite with the Provinces against the mo- 
ther country. He was a man of winning 
manners and fine person, possessing great 
influence over those who knew him. At 
great personal hazard, for his objects soon 
became known to the Canadian authorities, 
and with consummate ability, he discharged 
the duties of his mission to the entire 
satisfaction of his employers, though with- 
out any encouraging result. Canada 
needed the right kind of men—the de- 
| scendants of those who learned the princi- 
| ples of civil liberty from Pym, and Elliot, 


| 
| 
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and Hamden—to organize an efficient op- 
position against British tyranny ; and his 
mission was, therefore, unsucessful. After 
the surrender of Fort Ticonderoga, he was 
employed in company with Allen to pre- 
cede the expedition against Canada, main- 
ly to assure the inhabitants that no de- 
signs against their liberties were intended 
by the mvading army. In an attack upon 
Montreal, projected by himself, and under- 
taken with a very inadequate force, Allen 
was taken prisoner, and after the most 
cruel usage, was sent in chains to Great 
Britain, Col. Brown then joined the 
forces under Arnold, and was present on 
the 3lst of December, in the unfortunate 
attack upon Quebec. Charged with the 
Boston troops, of whom he had the com- 
mand, to co-operate with Col. Livingstone 
in making a false attack upon one of the 
gates of the city, he triumphed over all 
the obstacles in his way, and succeeded in 
accomplishing his purpose, Livingstone 
having been unable to reach the spot, 
owing to the great depth of the snow. 
The history of the attack is well known, 
and need not be recited here. 

It was during this campaign, that the 
growing dislike of Col. Brown towards 
Arnold was increased to an avowed and 
implacable hostility. He had repeatedly 
remonstrated with him upon the impolicy 
of making treacherous promises to the 
Canadians, of exacting needless and heavy 
distraints upon their property, and wick- 
edly devastating their villages. Finding 
entreaties and reason to be of no avail, and 
having proof of Arnold’s constant pecula- 
tion of the public funds intrusted to him, 
he broke entirely from all connection with 
him, and posted him as a coward and a 
villain. In fourteen articles of accusation 
which he published against Arnold, he 
branded his name with every epithet which 
it bears at this day, and challenged him to 
falsify the charges. Before a committee 
of Congress, he offered to prove alli 
he had published, but finding the lead- 
ing men desirous at that early day, and 
wisely so, to quiet all contention among 
the officers of the still new and undisci- 
plined army, and unwilling to investigate 
the charges he brought, Brown declared 
publicly, that though they might now 
‘trust in Arnold as a brave officer, he 
would yet prove a traitor to the American 
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cause, from his avaricious love of gold ”— 
a prophecy fulfilled at last to the very 
letter. 

Dissatisfied by the apathy of the Con- 
gress, and disgusted with a service which 
might bring him under the command of a 
man whose principles and character he 
detested, Col. Brown threw up his com- 
mission and resumed the practice of law. 
He did not again enter the army until the 
year 1780. Solicited at that time to take 
command of a regiment which had been 
mustered for the relief of Fort Schuyler, 
then greatly endangered by the invasion 
of Sir John Johnson, he consented and was 
immediately ordered up the Mohawk. On 
his birth-day, October 19, 1780, being 
then thirty-six years old, he and forty-five 
Berkshire men with him, fell dead in the 
murderous attack of the Indians at Stone 
Arabic. 

We have alluded to the cruel treatment 
which Ethan Allen received from the 
British authorities, after he was made 
prisoner at Montreal. In the numerous 
sketches of his life, we do not remember 
ever to have seen the following letter, 
written by his brother to Gen. Washing- 
ton, which deserves to be preserved, if for 
nothing else, as a curious document of the 
times :-— 


“ Salisbury, Ct., Jan. 27, 1776. 

“May IT PLEASE your Excet.ency :-—I have 
rode some hundred miles in consequence of my 
brother, Ethan Allen, (commonly called Col. 
Allen,) being taken prisoner near Montreal, 
25th Sept. last; have waited on your Excel- 
as at head-quarters, in Cambridge, Decem- 
ber last; since that, waited on Gen. Schuyler 
on the same business. He read me a para- 
graph of your Excellency’s letter directing him 
to inquire what was become of Col. Allen, and 
desired me, if possible, to get some evidence of 
the treatment he iossinall after being taken 
prisoner. Accordingly have spared neither 
trouble, nor pains, nor cost, to accomplish the 
same. One affidavit have only been able to 
obtain, which I inclose. 

“There is a number of ministerial troops in 
this and the neighboring towns prisoners, but 
few of them have seen my brother since a 
prisoner, only those taken on board the Gasper 
brig, and it is next to impossible to get any of 
them to say that Allen or any other prisoner 
was used ill, for fear of retaliation; besides 
they have been charged by Prescott and all the 
officers, not to mention Allen’s being put in 
irons, on pain of death. 





* The soldier who made the affidavit here in- 
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closed, was very loth, and I should not have ob- 
tained it but he had previously dropped words to 
the same import as the affidavit. I then brought 
him before proper authority, and told him he 
must declare under oath whether Col. Allen 
was put into irons or not, and then he declared 
on oath what the affidavit says, at the same 
time begged that none present would mention 
his name. Have some thoughts of going to 
England incog. after my brother, but am not 
poner he is sent there, though believe he has. 


line, and acquaint me with any intelligence 
concerning him, and if your Excellency 


pleases your opinion of the expediency of 


going after him, and whether your Excellency 
would think proper to advance any money for 
this purpose, as my brother was a man blessed 
with more fortitude than fortune. Your Ex- 
cellency may think at first sight I can do no- 
thing by going to England. I feel asif I could 
do a good deal, by raising a mob in London, by 
bribing the jailor, or by getting into some ser- 
vile employment with the jailor, and by over 
faithfulness make myself master of the keys, or 
at least be able to lay my hand on it some 
night. I beg your Excellency will countenance 
my going; can raise more than £100 on my 
own property; shall regard spending that no 
more than a copper. 

“Your Excellency must know that Allen 
was not only a brother, but a friend that stick- 
eth closer than a brother. Have two brothers 
in the Continental army, one a captain, the 
other a lieutenant. The last with the army 
before Quebec. 
Gen. Montgomery, cannot tell. We look up to 
pa Excellency as our political father, and 
read of a great people. 

“ Your Excellency’s most obedient, 

“ Ever faithful and very humble servant, 
* Levi ALLEN. 

“ N. B.—If your Excellency choose, I shall 
wait on you personally. I only want your 
commands; cannot live without going to Eng- 
land if my brother is there. Beg your Excel- 
lency will be very secret, lest the opposite party 
should discover my design.” 


History does not inform us what action 
Gen. Washington took upon this very re- 
markable and curious letter. It is certain, 
however, that the wild project of Mr. Levi 
Allen, if it was ever attempted, was with- 
out any favorable results, as Ethan Allen, 
after his imprisonment in England, was 
sent back to this country, and after a time 
exchanged as prisoner of war. 

But to return to the subject of our no- 
tice. Upon the accession of Gen. Wash- 
ington to the command at Cambridge, 
Pomeroy retired from the field. Although 
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his ardor in the cause of American freedom 
had suffered no abatement, he felt too 
certainly the disadvantages of old age for 
the duties of active military life, and vol- 
untarily resigned his place to younger 

men. Congress had honored him with the 
appointment of Brigadier General, and his 
acceptance of the office was earnestly de- 
sired by the Commander-in-chief. His 


. ; | own inclinations also were strong in the 
g your Excellency would favor me with a | 


same way, but the apprehensions of his 
family, the failure of his usual robust 
health, and the earnest desire of his per- 
sonal friends, decided him at last to de- 
cline it. 

But though withdrawn from the active 
duties of the field, Pomeroy had not de- 
serted the service of his country. As soon 
as it was known that he had retired from the 
camp, the Provincial Congress, then holding 
its sessions at Watertown, immediately ap- 
pointed him to the command of the militia 
in Hampshire county, with instructions to 
see that they were duly trained and disci- 
plined, in preparation for actual service. 
For nearly two years he was engaged in 
this duty, diffusing a spirit of military ar- 
dor among the people, training them to 


| the use of arms, urging early enlistments 


among the young men of the county, and 
supplying disciplined troops for the rank 
and file of the army. His services in this 
respect were repeatedly acknowledged, 


| both by the Provincial and Continental 


Congress. 

When, at the call of the country, the 
rough peasantry of New England were 
crowding into the camp at Saratoga, a 
large number marched from Northampton 
and the adjacent towns. As the regi- 
ment, mustered from them, wheeled one 
morning into the lines, Gen. Gates, who 
was surveying his army from a little emi- 
nence on the right, remarked that they 
must be old soldiers. “Those?” asked 
Wilkinson ; “‘ why, those are raw recruits 
from Northampton.” ‘What? Pome- 
roy’s men, eh! I ought to know them!” 
and putting spurs to his horse, he rode 
over to that part of the field where they 
stood, and complimented the commanding 
Colonel upon the appearance of his men. 

But though conscious of rendering ser- 
vice to the cause of the colonies by remain- 
ing at home, the ardent soul of the old 
man could not be satisfied with the mere 
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preparation of soldiers for the field. With 
recovering health came the old ardor for 
active service in the camp. Solicited per- 
sonally by Washington during the close of 
the year 1776 to take command of a regi- 
ment during the ensuing campaign, Pome- 
roy determined to enter again into the 
active duties of the war. In January, 
1777, he left Northampton for the division 
of the northern army, then stationed at 
Peekskill under the command of Gen. 
M’Dougal. “I know not,” were his favor- 
ite words to his family, “I know not whe- 
ther it be God’s will that I should return 
home again, but it is of little matter, pro- 
vided 1 am doing His work.” 

It is no mean illustration of the zeal of 
the Americans in behalf of their cause, 
that an old man of seventy-one years, 
worn out in the fatigues of military service 
for more than a third of a century, should 
again buckle on his armor for the contest. 
The usual stimulants to military ardor in 
the human breast, do not often outlive the 
prime of life. It is not the nature of old 
age to look forward to the honors and 
emoluments of toil and danger, but to seek 
ius enjoyment and repose in the recollec- 
tions of the past. A higher motive must 
be sought, than any which the camp, or 
the field of battle, or the love of power, 
can produce, in a case like this. That 
motive is to be found only in the righte- 
ous cause for which our fathers contended. 
‘* That is no mean cause,” said his minister 
on the Sabbath after he left, “that is no 
mean cause which can call the young man 
from his pleasures, and the man of middle 
age from his family, to the field of strife 
and carnage ; but that cause which enlists 
in its behalf the toil and labor of gray 
hairs, inducing it to sacrifice the love of 
quiet, the infirmities of years, and the need 
of repose, to its country’s good, must be 
the cause of God.” 

There are but few letters preserved, 
written by the old man after his re-enlist- 
ment to the army. Indeed he could have 
written but few, as he lived but four weeks 














- 


after he bade farewell to his family. With 
a single one of these, we will close our 
already too protracted notice :— 


“ Peekskill, Feb. 11th, 1777. 

“Dear Son :—I have once more an oppor- 
tunity to write from this place, which will be 
the lust, as I design to-morrow or the day after 
to set out for Morristown in the Jerseys. | 
understand this day, that some of the prisoners 
whom Lieut. Brown went up with, are sent to 
Northampton. If there should be a smith 
among them, I should be glad to have you try 
him at the smith’s business, or you may find 
one who will suit for the husbandry business. 

“]T should be glad to hear how the filling up 
of the continental army gets along in the 
county of Hampshire. It is reported here, 
that they fill up fast towards Boston. I hope 
it is true. 

“T have nothing special more than you will 
see in the papers. I am sorry upon one ac- 
count to leave this place, and that is the friend- 
ship of Gen. M’Dougal towards me. I hope I 
may find those who have the command the 
same wherever I go. 

“] go cheerfully, for I am sure the cause we 
are engaged in is just, and the call I have to it 
is clear, and the call of God. With that as- 


| surance, who would not go on cheerfully, and 


confront every danger ? 

“ My compliments to Deacon Hunt, and my 
namesake, who I suppose has got home. My 
love to all the family. From your loving 
father, Setu Pomeroy.” 


General Pomeroy was buried at Peeks- 
kill. There was living a few years ago a 
venerable lady, sister to the late Pierre 
Van Cortland, who remembered to have 
watched, when a child, the funeral proces- 
sion which followed the old soldier to the 
grave, and to have seen through the trees 
the place where they buried him. It is 
not possible at this day to identify the 
spot. His bones lie somewhere within the 
precincts of the old churchyard in Peeks- 
kill, mingling with other human dust. It 
matters not. He left the impress of his 
character upon the age in which he lived, 
and its features are not lost upon the gen- 
erations which have followed. 

N. 8. D. 
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Josern Rogers Unperwoop was born 
in Goochland county, Virginia, on the 24th 
day of October, 1791. He was the eldest 
of eight children of John Underwood, who 
frequently represented that county in the 
Legislature. The name of Senator Under- 
wood’s grandfather was Thomas, and that 
of his great-grandfather, William Thomas | 
Underwood. The last emigrated from | 
England as a merchant’s clerk, when quite | 
a boy, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. He had two wives: the last, 
whose maiden name was Taylor, was the 
mother of Thomas Underwood, who rep- | 
resented the county of Goochland in the 
Legislature of Virginia ten years, begin- 
ning in 1777 and ending in 1790; a 
period when it may be safely affirmed that 
no man, unless he possessed a clear head 
and sound heart, was likely to be trusted. 
Thomas Underwood, the grandfather, also 
had two wives. The second, whose maid- 
en name was Taylor, was the mother of | 
nine children, among whom John was the 
second child. Thus, by a double con- 
nection, Judge Underwood is related to 
that very numerous family of Taylors who 
inhabit the low lands of Vi irginia. On the | 
mother’s side, Judge U nde: rwood is de- | 
scended from the * Rogers and Pollard 
families. His maternal ancestors have re- 
sided in Virginia from the earliest periods 
of the colony. His mother was Frances 
Rogers, daughter of George Rogers and 
Frances Pollard. His great- -grandfather, 
Joseph Pollard, and his wife, lived until 
they were about ninety-three years of age, 
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and were man and wife more than seventy 
ears. 

Senator Underwood was named for his | | 
maternal uncle, Joseph Rogers, who went 
with his cousin, Gen. George Rogers | 
Clark, to Kentucky at an early penod, 
was captured by the Indians near Mays- 
ville, and subsequently killed at the battle 
of Piqua Plains in attempting to make his | 
escape from them. 

The parents of Senator Underwood | 
being in humble circumstances, and having | 
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a large family of children to provide for, 
were induced to commit him to his ma- 
ternal uncle, Edmund Rogers, who, short- 
ly after the Revolutionary War, (in which 
he was a gallant soldier, and engaged in 


| several battles,) emigrated to Kentucky, 
‘and became a locator and surveyor of 


land warrants, by which he secured a 
handsome estate. 
Mr. Rogers conducted his youthful 


| charge to Barren county, Kentucky, in the 
| spring of 1803, and nobly did he fulfil the 


promise made to the parents of the little 
boy “to be unto him as a father.” The 
Green river country in Kentucky, in which 
he had settled, was then a wilderness, and 


| contained but few schools, and those not 
| of the best class. 


Joseph was placed at 
school, near the town of Glasgow, with the 
Rev. John Howe, a Presbyterian minister, 


_and under his tuition commenced learning 
| the Latin language. 


After remaining with 
him a year, he was transferred from. place 


to place, and put under the charge of 


various teachers in different parts of the 
State, as suited the means and arrange- 
ments of his uncle, until, having been pre- 
pared for college, he was sent to Transyl- 
vania University, where he completed his 
 ccleolontin course in the year 1811. On 
leaving the University, he commenced the 
study of law in Lexington with Robert 
Wickliffe, Esq., and under the instructions 
of this learned and accomplished lawyer, 
he finished the course of elementary read- 
ing. 

About this time Kentucky was thrown 
into great excitement by the war with 
Great Britain, then raging with violence 
on the Canada border. The melancholy 
affair of the River Raisin had deprived the 
State of some of its best citizens, and 
plunged the commonwealth in mourning. 
The impulse to arms was universal, and 
pervaded all classes. With a mind imbued, 
by the teachings cf his uncle, with strong 
admiration for military achievements, it was 
not to be expected that young Under- 
wood should remain an indifferent specta- 
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tor of the martial preparations around him. 
In March, 1813, a company of volunteers 
being about to be raised in Lexington, to 
be commanded by John C. Morrison, two 
regiments of militia, which were to supply 
the number of men required, were drawn 
up in parallel lines, and a stand of colors 
planted in the centre. Those who design- 
ed to volunteer, were requested, at the 
beat of the drum, to march to the colors. 
Young Underwood was the first to reach 
and raise the stars and stripes, and bearing 
them aloft, marched after the musicians 
along the lines, other volunteers falling in 
as he passed. This little, but prompt in- 
cident, stranger as he was among the 
young men who volunteered on that occa- 
sion, led to the election of Mr. Under- 
wood as the Lieutenant of the company. 
A gentleman, much Mr. Underwood’s sen- 
ior, then holding a military commission, 
tendered his services. The privilege was 
conceded to the volunteers of electing 
their own officers. When the election for 
the Lieutenancy was about to commence, 
a voice in the ranks was heard exclaim- 
ing, “ Where is the man who carried the 
colors? Let’s elect him.” Upon this, 
young Underwood stepped forward and 
said to the company, he should be happy 
to serve them if thought worthy. The 
voters formed two lines, Mr. Underwood and 
his competitor being at the head of their 
respective supporters. On counting the 
votes, the numbers were found to be pre- 
cisely equal. It was agreed to decide the 
matter by lot. The competitor of Mr. 
Underwood threw up the dollar. He cried 
heads, and so it fell. Those who voted 
against him immediately surrounded him 
in the best humor, saying, “It’s all right ; 
we'll now go for him who has luck on his 
side.” 

Isaac Shelby was then Governor of 
Kentucky, and signed the first commission 
that Mr. Underwood ever held in the ser- 
vice of his country. The company was 
attached to the thirteenth regiment, com- 
manded by Col. William Dudley, consti- 
tuting part of Gen. Green Clay’s brigade. 
On the 5th of May, 1813, Dudley’s regi- 
ment was defeated and captured by the 
combined British and Indian forces oppo- 
site Fort Meigs. After taking the British 
battery, which the regiment was ordered to 
attack, most imprudently, and in direct 
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violation of Gen. Harrison’s orders, instead 
of returning to the boats, and crossing the 
river to Fort Meigs, the regiment pursued 
the retreating Indians and Canadian mili- 
tia into the woods. These kept up a re- 
treating fire, and were rapidly reinforced. 
The pursuit continued about two miles, 
the Indians contesting every inch of 
ground, sheltering themselves behind trees 
and logs, and shooting down the Kentuc- 
kians as they advanced. When the regi- ‘ 
ment charged upon the foe in their am- 
buseades, as soon as they fired, they 
would retreat, load, take new positions, 
and again shoot from behind trees and logs, 
on the advancing regiment. In this man- 
ner the fight continued for many hours. 
At length orders were given to retreat to 
the captured battery, which had been left 
in charge of two companies ; where, in- 
stead of finding friends and companions, 
the regiment met foes. A detachment of 
the British army had retaken the battery 
and driven the two companies to their 
boats ; and, as if anticipating what would 
happen, waited the arrival of the retreat- 
ing regiment, which, coming up in disorder, 
was incapable of resistance and surren- 
dered. 

In the battle, Captain Morrison was 
killed, and the command of the company 
devolved upon Lieutenant Underwood. 
The loss of the company, owing to its 
position on the extreme left of the regi- 
ment, and the efforts of the enemy to out- 
flank and surround it, was very severe. 
In the retreat Lieut. Underwood was se- 
verely wounded. The ball still remains in 
his body. After the surrender, the prison- 
ers were marched down the left bank of 
the Maumee river, about two miles, to the 
old fort built by the British and retained 
for years after the end of the Revolution- 
ary War. In marching from the place of 
surrender to the fort, the Indians stripped 
the prisoners, with a few exceptions, of 
their clothing, watches, and whatever else 
of value they possessed. Lieut. Under- 
wood, however, saved his watch by hiding 
the chain, so that it was not discovered, 
and it was afterwards of great service to 
him and his fellow soldiers. He was strip- 
ped of all his clothes, except his shirt and 
pantaloons, and in this condition, bleeding 
from his wound, was marched to the fort. 
But before getting into it, he and his com- 


1848.] 


panions passed through a scene of savage 


barbarity and cruelty which will probably | 
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did so npon the wet ground. Lieut. Un- 
derwood asked permission to lay his head 


never occur again in the United States. | in the lap of a fellow soldier named Gil- 
They were made to run the gauntlet. , pin, which being readily granted, he 


This was done in the following manner. 
The Indians formed a line to the left of the 
road or trace running along the river 
bank, which was nearly perpendicular, and 
extending from the dilapidated walls of 
the fort, about one hundred and fifty yards 
up the river, leaving a space of some forty 
or fifty feet between their line and the 
bank of the river. Through this defile, 
the prisoners were compelled to pass, in 
order to reach the gateway that led into 
the fort. They were informed by the 
British soldiers, that it was the intention of 
the Indians to whip, to wound, or ®% kill, 
just as their malevolence and vindictive- 
ness should prompt, and that each from 
the starting point, at the head of the line, 
should make his way into the fort in the 
best way he could, and with all possible 
speed. The prisoners were told, that 


when within the walls they would be safe, 
but this promise was violated. As the 
prisoners ran between the Indian line and 
the river bank, many were maimed and kill- 


ed with tomahawks, war clubs and rifles. 
Those braves in whom all feelings of 
humanity were not totally extinct, only 
beat the prisoners over their heads and 
shoulders, as they passed, with ramrods 
and wiping sticks. Lieut. Underwood, on 
reaching the head of the line, perceived 
that it was concave or circular, and that 
those who ran next to the river bank were 
more frequently shot down than those 
nearer the Indian line. He, therefore, de- 
termined to pass by the ends of the muz- 
zles of their guns, knowing that if he 
escaped being shot, when immediately in 
front, the gun would not be turned upon 
him, because the ball, after killing him, 
might also hit those standing further on 
in the curved line. ‘This policy of the 
Lieutenant, although it gave him a better 
chance to escape the bullets, brought him 
in closer contact with ramrods and wiping 
sticks, and he received many severe blows. 
Between forty and fifty prisoners were kill- 
ed in thus running the gauntlet ; among 
them the brave Captain Lewis, who com- 
manded a company from Jessamine county. 

As the prisoners passed into the old 
fort, they were ordered to sit down, and 





stretched himself upon the ground, the 
better to enable the blood to escape from 
his wound. In this situation an Indian of 
the Potowattamie tribe from the embank- 
ment of the old fort, which was elevated 
about four feet above the ground on which 
the prisoners were sitting, presented his 
rifle, and shot a prisoner near the base of 
the embankment. He then deliberately 
loaded his gun and shot another. After 
this he laid down the gun, drew his toma- 
hawk, jumped off the embankment, and 
drove it to the helve in the heads of two 
others. He then scalped and stripped his 
four victims, and departed with his tro- 
phies. The ball which passed through one 
of them, penetrated the hips of a soldier 
near by, inflicting a wound which after- 
wards occasioned his death. So that it 
may be said, that five prisoners were mur- 
dered by this infuriated savage after safety 
had been promised them. It is believed, 
however, that the British officers and sol- 
diers were sincerely desirous to prevent 
the massacre which occurred in the fort. 
Whilst the Potowattamie was engaged in 
his work of death, hundreds of savage 
warriors dressed in their war costumes and 
hideously painted, were stationed upon 
and about the embankment which encircled 
the prisoners. Among them rage and fury 
were manifested by every sort of ejacula- 
tion. The British guard incessantly ut- 
tered the expression, “ Oh nitchee wah, 
oh nitchee wah.” It can never be forgot- 
ten by those who heard it on that occasion. 
It was the language of mercy addressed 
to the infuriated Indian, and those who 
surrounded him, and as afterwards inter- 
preted to the Kentuckians, signified, ‘Oh! 
brother, quit, go away.” This appeal may 
have prevented the massacre of all the 
prisoners. 

When the Potowattamie began the 
butchery, the prisoners in danger, and who, 
up to that moment, had retained their 
seats upon the ground, now rose to their 
feet and endeavored to get out of the way 
and save themselves, by jumping over the 
heads of those who remained sitting. In 
this melee of horror, while those on the 
outside were receiving the tomahawk, those 
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a little removed were, in their efforts to 
escape, trampling the wounded and pros- 
trate Lieutenant under their feet in his own 
blood. When the Potowattamie had 
glutted his vengeance and retired, when 
the uproar was calmed and order restored, 
he presented an appearance more readily 
conceived than described. Having been 
previously stripped to his shirt and panta- 
loons, he now appeared as if plastered with 
a compost of mud and blood. In this 
situation, he was an object of one of the 
most disinterested acts of benevolence 
ever performed. A generous soldier, 
named James Boston, of Clark county, 
Kentucky, took off his hunting shirt, the 
uniform of his company, and insisted on 
clothing the Lieutenant with it, which was 
done, thereby concealing the blood and 
wound. This circumstance may have 
saved the Lieutenant’s life, for it is believed 
that the Indians are disposed to put to 
death all those who are wounded, and 
who fall inte their hands. 

After many other interesting and thrill- 
ing incidents, Lieutenant Underwood reach- 
ed the prison ship lying in the Maumee 
river, eight or nine miles below the rapids, 
about nine o’clock at night. He was put 
on board, and being announced as a 
wounded officer, was taken to the cabin of 
the vessel and permitted to lie upon the 
floor, where he spent the night without a 
blanket or covering of any kind. Mid- 
shipman Parsons was kind enough on the 
next day to surrender his berth to the Lieu- 
tenant, who thereafter, during his stay on 
board, received every attention from Cap- 
tain Stewart and the other officers in com- 
mand. Captain Stewart and Midshipman 
Parsons were captured by Commodore 
Perry in the naval battle on Lake Erie, 
and with other officers, were sent to Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, and there confined in the 
penitentiary to answer as hostages for 
_ the treatment American prisoners might 
receive in England. This was a measure 
of retaliation, in consequence of the out- 
rage perpetrated at Dartmouth, in Eng- 
land. Lieutenant Underwood visited the 
captain and midshipman in the penitentary 
with a view to return the kindness they 
had shown him when a prisoner. 

On the day after the battle, the Ame- 
rican officers, for themselves and men, 
signed a pledge, promising not to fight 









against the King of Great Britain or his al- 
lies, during the continuation of the war, un- 
less regularly exchanged. Upon the pre- 
sentation of the paper, inquiry was made 
whether, by the term “ allies,” it was intend- 
ed to embrace the Indians. The reply was, 
‘His Majesty’s allies are known,” with an 
intimation that the prisoners must act at 
their peril. Upon the execution of the 
paper, those officers and men capable of 
marching, were landed and discharged on 
parole. Lieutenant Underwood and James 
E. Davis, Esq., of Lexington, were landed 
at the mouth of Huron river, and found 
quarters in the cabin of a recent settler 
named Sharrott, where they were treated 
with all kindness until they were able to 
travel Nome. About the first of July, the 
Lieutenant reached the house of his uncle 
in Barren county. 

This short but disastrous campaign hav- 
ing terminated, Mr. Underwood resumed 
his legal studies, and in the fall of 1813 
obtained license to practice law. He 
opened an office in Glasgow in the winter, 
and attended the first court in Bowling 
Green in February, 1814. He was for- 
tunate in obtaining fees and money enough 
to pay his expenses, the more necessary 
because his good uncle had now deter- 
mined to throw him upon his own re- 
sources. Well did he meet his uncle’s 
confidence in his success. He rose rapidly, 
and in a few years stood high in his pro- 
fession. The Hon. John J. Crittenden, 
now his colleague in the Senate, and Solo- 
mon P. Sharp, a distinguished member of 
Congress, and subsequently Attorney-gen- 
eral of the State, were his associates at the 
bar, in the beginning of his professional 
career. These eminent lawyers then lived 
in that part of Kentucky where Mr. Under- 
wood has always resided. 

He was elected in the year 1816, being 
just eligible, to represent Barren county in 
the legislature, and was annually returned 
for four years. He then voluntarily with- 
drew from the political arena, that all of 
his energies might be devoted to the pay- 
ment of heavy debts, incurred by the in- 
solvency of those for whom he was bound 
as surety. He was greatly harassed, but 
by severe struggles freed himself. His 
books were even surrendered to satisfy cred- 
itors, but he never was sued at any time of 
his life except as surety for others. He punc- 
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tually complied with his own contracts dur- 
ing his great difficulties, and the confidence 
of his clients and the public was never with- 
drawn. He has often been heard to say 


that he lost the best ten years of his life | 


in working to pay the debts of others. 


barrassments, 
stances. 

In November, 1823, Mr. 
resides. He became one of the actors in 
the memorable contest between what was 
called the new and old court parties, 


that had 
The legis- 


ureat constitutional questions, 
nearly resulted in a civil war. 


lature had violated the obligation of con- | 
tracts, by the passage of relief laws, as | 


they were termed. The judges declared 
them to be unconstitutional, and the legis- 
lature attempted to remove them from of- 


judges of the appellate court. 


naturally to throw him on the side of the 
new court, yet his convictions and princi- 
ples sustained the old court, and their de- 
cisions against the relief laws. 
selected by the members of that party as 
their candidate for the legislature, and was 
elected in 1825, after a most animated 
contest. 
uniil the next year, when he again repre- 
sented the county ; and upon the settle- 


convulsed Kentucky, he retired and labored 
most earnestly to relieve his pecuniary 
pressure. 
remain in private life. 


their candidate for the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor, and was placed on the ticket 
with the Hon. Thomas Metcalfe, who was 
the Gubernatorial candidate. Although 
General Metcalfe succeeded and was elect- 
ed by a few hundred votes over Major 
Barry, subsequently appointed postmaster 
general, Mr. Breathitt, (late Governor of 
Kentucky,) obtained a small majority over 
Mr. Underwood. This result was partly 
in consequence of votes given by Major 


Barry and Mr. Underw ood. “when members | 
of the legislature, against a bill, in the | 
provisions sof which the occupants of lands | 


+ | 
Underwood 
removed to Bowling Green, where he still 


He was | 


| felt a deep interest. 


| for a fourth term. 
_per to resist the flattering call, and was 
. *,* . | 
ment of this exciting question that had | 


| opponents voting for him. 
| Speaker of the House in December, and 


| satisfaction, 
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Time, however, de- 
monstrated the correctness of their course, 
and the act, which had passed contrary to 
their votes, was repealed. 

In December, 1828, Governor Metcalfe 


| commissioned Mr. Underwood as one of 
Having extries ited himself from these em- | 
he is now in easy circum- 


the judges of the court of appeals. He 
and Judge Robertson, who were school- 
mates at Lancaster, were united as the 
only judges of the court. Never did two 
officers perform more labor than during 


| the first year, when they discharged the 
| whole business of the court without the 
| aid of a chief justice. 
growing out of the intense agitation of | 


It had greatly ac- 
cumulated during the struggle between 
the new and old court. Each refrained 
from doing business, from the uncertainty 
which hung over the ultimate validity of 
its acts. Judge Robertson was commis- 
sioned as chief justice in December, 1829, 


_and Hon. Richard A. Buckner appointed 
| as one of the associate justices of the court. 
fice by re-organizing the court, and there | 
were then tw o sets “of men claiming to be | 
Although 
Mr. Underwood's pecuniary affairs seemed | 


Judge Underwood remained upon the 
bench until 1835, when he resigned, and 
was elected to represent the third con- 
gressional district. He served as a repre- 
sentative in Congress for eight successive 
years. He notified his constituents of his 
intention to retire at the end of the third 
term, and left Washington with his family, 
intending to execute his design. But at 
Louisville, on his way homeward, he was 


| informed of his unanimous nomination in 
The controversy was not decided | 


convention, by the people of his district, 
He did not think pro- 


again elected. At the end of eight years 
he was permitted to retire, when he dili- 


_ gently resumed the practice of his pro- 
But he was not permitted to | 
In 1828, he was | 
selected by the anti-Jackson party, as | 


fession. 

In 1845, he consented to serve his 
county-men, who had nominated him with- 
out his knowledge, when from home, in 
the State legislature. He was elected by 
a very large majority, many of his political 
He was elected 


presided over that body so much to their 
as to merit and receive a 
unanimous vote of thanks. At the next 
session, he was elected to the Senate of 
the United States for the term of six years, 
commencing on the 4th of March, 1847. 
In enumerating the offices which Senator 
Underwood has filled, it should not be 
overlooked that he was twice a presidential 
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elector, voting’ first, in 1824, for Henry 
Clay as President, and John C. Calhoun 
as Vice President, and in 1844, for Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Frelinghuysen. The college 
of electors visited Mr. Clay in 1844, after 
their votes had been given, and Mr. Under- 
wood delivered to him an address, having 
been selected for that purpose. 

In a sketch like this, the different pro- 
ductions of Judge Underwood’s mental 


labor cannot be noticed. To do so would | 


extend this article far beyond the limits 
prescribed. It may be said, however, 
there is not an important political topic 
that has agitated Kentucky, or the people 
of the United States, since he entered pub- 


lic life, upon which he has not fully and | 


freely delivered his opinions. The collec- 
tion of his speeches and various addresses 
to his constituents, would, of themselves, 
form a large volume. His judicial opin- 











THERE is a king, a lord severe, 
He rules a land not dark or drear ; 
Yet ’tis no land of pleasure ;— 

There, all is true, and all is firm, 
All justice have, from man to worm ; 
But hearts, there, have no treasure. 


Though days are clear in that pure land, 
And night leads forth her brilliant band, 
While the vesper hymn is swelling ; 
E’en though, ’mid rosy splendors, there, 
Fair eve unbinds her golden hair; 
Joy finds nor food nor dwelling. 


There, flowers unfold their leaves and smile, 
And birds sing loudly out the while ; 
But souls live dark and lonely. 


ENIGMA. 








ions run through nine volumes of Re- 
ports, published by authority of the State 
of Kentucky. 

Mr. Underwood has been twice married. 
First to Miss Eliza M. Trotter, of Glas- 
gow, daughter of Mr. John Trotter, and 
granddaughter of the Rev. David Rice, a 
Presbyterian minister, who emigrated from 
Virginia to Kentucky in 1783. This lady 
died in 1835. During his Congressional 
service in the House of Representatives he 
was married the second time to Miss Eliza- 


_ beth Cox, daughter of Colonel John Cox, 
_ of Georgetown, D. C. 


In person, Judge Underwood is almost 
six feet high and well proportioned. He 
retains, to a remarkable degree, the vigor 
and elasticity of early manhood, and is one 
of the youngest looking men of his age in 
the United States. 





There, all is life, and all is truth, 
All glowing with the hues of youth ; 
But ’tis a vision only. 


Eyes cast on eyes a living light, 

And words on keenest hearing smite,— 
Hands, there, with hands enfold ; 

And yet, (‘less I have had a dream,) 

Though man and nature perfect seem, 
All’s sharp, and keen, and cold. 


And he, that monarch cold and stern, — 
So wise he hath no more to learn, 

So clear, all things he sees,— 
Is but a lord of loveless forms, 
Whose breast no wayward impulse warms 
Nor tender sympathies. 
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ADVENTURES AND CONQUESTS OF THE NORMANS IN ITALY, 


DURING THE 


Tue narrative of the Icelandic historian, 
Snorro, in the Heimskringla, of the visit of 
King Sigurd the Palmer (Jorsala-far) to 
King Roger in Sicily, proves, that the 
Northmen at an early period had accus- 
tomed themselves to consider the Italian 
Normans as descendants of their own 
Scandinavian race. On that account the 
attention and researches of the Scandina- 


vian historians have, during the last cen- } 


tury and down to the present day, been 
directed to the achievements and con- 
quests of the Normans in the South, 
although both those who participated in 
the emigrations to Italy, as well as those 
who followed William the Conqueror to 
England had already long ago adopted 
the Romanic, or French, language and 
manners. 

Ralph Ganger, who in the year 912 
was invested with Neustria, and his com- 
panions, had married French women, and 
in the interval of two or three genera- 
tions the Romanic, or French, element had 
nearly entirely superseded the Scandina- 
vian. Even the Danish language, which 
certainly was the strongest memorial of 
the Scandinavial origin of the Normans, 
had already at the time of William Long- 
sword, (932—943,) been so effectually 
supplanted by the French, that Benedict 
of More made the Duke of Normandy thus 
express himself in regard to the education 
of his son :-— 


“ Se a Roem le faz garder 

Et norir gaires longement, 

Il ne sara parler neient 

Daneis ; kar nal nel i parole. 

Si voil kil seit a tele escole 

Ke as Daneis sace parler. 

Se ne serent neient forz romanz, 
Mer a Bajuez en a tanz, 
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Ki ne sevent parler se non Daneis 
Et pur go Sire quens Boton, 
Voil ke vos l’aiez ensemble ad vos, 
Et de li enseigner curios.”’'} 


The great bulk of the Normans in 
France may thus be considered already 
at that time to have been essentially Ro- 
manized, yet it cannot be regarded as an 
accident, that Normandy happened to be 
that province of France from which the 
expeditions to Italy and England were 
undertaken. These expeditions were emi- 
nently called forth by the same ardent 
desire to acquire renown and dominion, 
which at an earlier period had inspired 
the roving Sea-kings of Scandinavia to 
brave the dangers of the ocean; they 
were the last undulations of that immense 
swell, which burst forth from the low 
shores of Denmark and the rocky coasts 
of Norway and Sweden. ‘These wars, 
too, were undertaken by heroes, who 
fought in the true spirit of Old Scandi- 
navia, and, as a Danish poet says, “ who 
cleared the battle-field and terrified the 
dwarfs.” 

It is particularly the expeditions of the 
Normans to Italy, and their early con- 
quests in Naples and Sicily, which so 
strongly remind us of their genuine Scan- 
dinavian spirit. This part of their history 
will perhaps the more attract our atten- 
tion, as the chroniclers of Italy, who 
wrote their conquests and _ settlements, 
have chiefly dwelt upon the relations into 
which they soon entered with the Roman 
Pontiffs, and the wars which they carried 
on beyond the Adriatic against the Em- 
perors of the Eastern Roman Empire.? 
Finally may be added, that many new and 
interesting features, highly illustrative of 





* Views on the Emigrations from Normandy to Italy, and on the earliest Conquests of the Normans 


in Naples and Sicily, from the Danish of F. Schiern. 


+ For this and the succeeding notes see the end of the article. 
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this primitive history of the Italian Nor- 
mans, have appeared a few years ago by 
the discovery of the Chronicle of a con- 
temporary Benedictine Monk of the con- 
vent of Monte Casino, an outline of which 
we here present to our readers.’ 

In the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury the present kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies was dismembered in many parts. 
The Greek cities of Naples, Amalfi and 
Gaeta, had succeeded nearly in the same 
manner as Venice, in detaching themselves 
from the Eastern Roman Empire, and in 
gradually enlarging their dominion. The 

rincipalities of Benevento, Capua and 
lerno, were then the only remains 
of the once powerful kingdom of the 
Longobards. Apulia and Calabria, the 
last possessions of the Byzantine Emper- 
ors in Italy, were governed by a Catapan, 
or viceregent, with a severity, the danger 
and folly of which the experience of cen- 
turies had not yet revealed. The Byzan- 
tine Catapan, the three Longobard princes, 
and the independent Greek dukes of Na- 
ples, Amalfi, and Gaeta, all aspired to the 
supremacy, and were thus continually in- 
volved in wars, which were carried on 
almost in the same manner as the ancient 
feuds between the early Romans and their 
neighbors ; border forays into the territo- 
ries of the enemy being undertaken during 
harvest, when the crops were burnt down 
and the cattle carried off. The poor in- 
habitants lamented, and expected their 
deliverance with an ardor, which, at thé 
time, did not only proceed from the ordi- 
nary desire of innovation, but might be 
sufficiently explained by the havoc of end- 
less wars, and the impossibility, at once, of 
satisfying the rapacity of seven ambitious 
rulers. To these grievances might be 
added the annual depredations of the 
Saracens, who, either as pirates or as aux- 
iliaries of the Italian princes, crossed over 
from Sicily, landed on the coasts and pil- 
laged the country.* 

Sicily had already for a long time been 
exposed to the piratical descents of the 
Arabs, before they were invited as auxil- 
iaries of the Greek general, Empedocles, 
in the year 826, during his rebellion against 
the Emperor Michael the Stammerer. 
They readily answered to this appeal. Has- 
san Ben-el-Ferath landed on the island, 
and a bloody war commenced, which con- 





tinued for nearly a century, and termina- 
ted with the conquest of Palermo and 
Syracuse by the Aglabites of Tunis, who 
changed the whole island into an Arabic 
province. An Emir was appointed gov- 
ernor, according to the custom of the 
Saracens, and Alcaldes had the subordi- 
nate command of the different cities and 
districts ; yet the inhabitants retained their 
old rights and privileges, and soon acquired 
an affection for their victors on account of 
their just and creditable government, and 
unusually liberal views in religious matters. 
Beneath the mild sway of the Aglabites 
and Fatimites, a multitude of Arabic cities 
and castles rose in the island; excellent 
manufactures were established, and the 
rich soil cultivated on a hitherto unknown 
scale. The sugar-cane was transplanted 
from Egypt; manna from Persia, and cot- 
ton from Asia Minor; the olive tree was 
sedulously tended and propagated, all over 
the island. Commerce flourished ; num- 
bers of merchant vessels daily arrived or 
departed from the different Sicilian ports, 
laden with rich cargoes. The objects of 
magnificence and luxury which commerce 
brought together, served in part to em- 
bellish the Saracen castles, which were 
moreover enriched with the treasures and 
precious booty carried home by the cor- 
sairs from their predatory incursions into 
Italy.° 

Among these expeditions, which were 
undertaken with great regularity, and 
many of which are mentioned by the 
Italian annalists, few have been more re- 
markable than one which happened in the 
beginning of the eleventh century. In the 
year 1016° a large Saracen fleet departed 
from Sicily and sailed for the Italian 
coasts. The fleet entered the bay of Sa- 
lerno, and anchored off the city. Here, a 
numerous host of Arabs disembarked, and 
encamped on a grassy plain between the 
city and the sea, and despising an enemy 
whom they had so often vanquished, they 
cared only for refreshment and repose. 
Gaimar the Great, at that time ruler of 
Salerno, had refused to pay the tribute, 
which the Salernitan princes were annually 
accustomed to pay the Saracens. But now, 
fearing to expose the country and city to 
depredation and destruction, he at last 
thought it necessary to yield to the de- 
mands of the Arabs, and had already 
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given orders to collect and send off the 
money, when forty tall and handsome pil- 
grims presented themselves before him. 
They had arrived the day before from 
Palestine in an Amalfitan ship, and were 
going to leave Italy and return to Nor- 
mandy, their native country. They strenu- 
ously represented to Gaimar the impro- 
priety of Christians paying tribute to 
infidels, an action unworthy of brave men, 
and requested him to furnish them with 
horses and arms to fight the Saracens. 
The Longobard prince, highly pleased with 
this generous proposal, granted their re- 
quest ; and, followed by the warriors of 
Gaimar, the Norman pilgrims fell suddenly 
upon the Arabs, numbers of whom per- 
ished, and the rest with difficulty saved 
themselves by swimming to their ships.’ : 

This was the first time that Lower Italy 
became acquainted with the Normans. 
Carried back triumphantly to the city, 
they received rich presents from the Prince 
of Salerno, who, with admiration, had wit- 
nessed their strength and prowess. Gai- 
mar wished to persuade the pilgrims to 
remain in his service, but longing for their 
native country, from which they had been 
absent so long, they did not yield to his 
splendid promises, and returned to the 
North.* Yet as they had told the pripse 
that their country possessed men as valiant 
as themselves, ‘‘ men who had been victors 
on every battle-field, and never turned 
their backs upon an enemy,” he resolved 
to send ambassadors to Normandy, in order 
to invite the young warriors to come down 
to Italy. Nor did he execute this resolu- 
tion without artifice: “like another Nar- 
ses,” as the old chronicler from Monte 
Casino says, “he ordered his envoys to 
present purple cloaks, bridles ornamented 
with precious stones, oranges, almonds 
and other southern fruits, which have 
always excited the avidity of the northern 
nations, and which did not fail now to in- 
spire the young men with the ardent desire 
to become acquainted with the magnifi- 
cence of the South.” 

The Italian ambassadors, on their arrival 
in Normandy, were astonished at what they 
saw there, a!l things were so different from 
what they hitherto had had an opportunity 
of observing. They found “on the outer 
edge of France a plain covered with trees 
and various fruits ; in this limited region 





lived in great numbers a tall and stout 
nation, who formerly had inhabited an 
island called Nora, and were therefore 
named Nor-mants, men from Nora; man 
signifying people, in the German language. 
And the population augmenting at -.ch a 
rate, that neither the fields nor the trees 
were able any longer to yield the neces- 
saries of life to so numerous a nation, they 
migrated to various parts of the world. 
Thus did these people depart from their 
native country, and abandon small things 
to acquire great; and they did not imitate 
others, who wander out into the world to 
serve strangers, but they were like the 
heroes of antiquity, and desired to subdue 
the nations and bring them beneath their 
sway. 

At last the Normans arrived at the 
harbor formed by the river Seine, where 
it discharges itself in the sea. They 
ascended the river, and advancing into the 
country, discovered that it surpassed in 
beauty and fertility all the countries along 
the shores of which they hitherto had 
sailed. They then conquered this fine re- 
gion, which has numerous rivers abound- 
ing with fish, and immense forests, and is 
as proper for hawking as convenient for 
agriculture and cattle-breeding. Such was 
the country. Asto the people, it possesses 
great cunning and ability ; it shows hospi- 
tality to foreigners, takes bloody vengeance 
at all affronts, and devotes itself with zeal 
to eloquence and learning. The chieftains 
are fond of arms and fighting, and often 
encourage the youth, who, like the whole 
race, are covetous of gain and glory, to 
abandon their home and go abroad to for- 
eign regions, where there is a prospect of 
acquiring greater wealth. They all delight 
to ride on noble steeds, to go hunting and 
hawking,’ to wear beautiful armor and 
costly dresses ;—but in the hour of trial 
they can endure with incredible fortitude 
the inclemency of every climate, and all 
the dangers and hardships of a military 
life."* 

The forty Norman pilgrims on their re- 
turn had related what they had seen and 
heard on their long wanderings, the dan- 
gers they had encountered, the heroic 
deeds they had achieved, and the precious 
gifts they had received. Thus they had 
already excited the desire of many to try 
the same fortune, and when the messen- 
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gers of Gaimar returned to Italy, they not 
only were accompanied by several of those 
Normans who at Salerno had fought the 
Saracens, but also by many others, bold 
and valiant men. Among these were the 
brothers Asmund Drengot," Ralph, Rai- 
nulf, and Anquetil of Quarrel. A favorite 
of Duke Richard the Good, William Re- 
postel, had in an assembly of high-born 
Normans boasted of having dishonored 
the daughter of Asmund, who, burning 
with revenge, sought and found a favora- 
ble moment to slay his enemy, while the 
latter, in company with the Duke, was 
hunting in one of the dense forests of Nor- 
mandy. Asmund, fearing the resentment 
of the Duke, fled with his brothers to the 
Anglo-Saxons in England, whence he now 
returned to France in order to join the 
Salernitan ambassadors and leave his na- 
tive country forever. Having overcome 
all the dangérs and hardships which at 
that time were still inseparable from a 
journey through France and Italy, the 
envoys of Gaimar and their companions 
at last in safety reached the end of their 
wandering. In Salerno the greater part 
of the Normans remained in the military 
service of Gaimar; but Asmund and his 
brothers left the city again and went on a 
pilgrimage to Mount Gargano, where they 
imtended to visit the sanctuary of Saint 
Michael,” of high repute even in the far 
North, and to offer their thanks to the 
Saint for his protection during the misfor- 
tunes of their exile and toilsome wander- 
ings. On the wood-clad summit of the 
mountain they met a stranger, dressed 
and armed in the Oriental style, with 
whom they became acquainted. It was 
Melo, a distinguished citizen of Bari, who 
a few years before had placed himself at 
the head of an insurrection against the 
Greeks, but being forced to flee, was now 
wandering about as an exile. Between 
him and the Normans so close an alliance 
was now formed on the summit of Mount 
Gargano, that Asmund Drengot and his 
brothers, instead of entering the service of 
the prince of Salerno, sent a message to 
their relations and friends in Normandy, 
requesting them to leave their home, and 
with Melo for their leader, to wage war 

inst the wealthy but cowardly Greeks 
of Apulia. About three thousand Nor- 
mans gladly accepted the offer, and were 





the following year, 1017, on their march 
to Italy nearly at the same time when the 
wild rovers of Scandinavia made their 
last predatory descent upon the coasts of 
France.” 

It has generally been assumed, that the 
Normans went by sea from Normandy 
through the strait of Gibraltar,"* to Italy, 
and this opinion is upon the whole not 
without probability. Those authors who 
remembered that the Normans had arrived 
in Neustria with numerous fleets, and that 
they, after their final settlement in Nor- 
mandy, for centuries continued to nourish 
the predilection of their ancestors for a 
sea-faring life and the dangers of the 
deep, were easily tempted to suppose 
that the migrations of the Norman warriors 
to Italy were undertaken in the same 
manner as the former expeditions from 
the Baltic to France. Others, who knew 
something about the fortunes of the Nor- 
mans in Italy, were at a loss, except by 
adopting this opinion, to account for the 
sudden appearance of so many ships, with 
which the Normans, a short time after 
their first descent into Italy, were swarm- 
ing along the coasts of Calabria and Sicily. 
To this may still be added, that the sources 
of their history generally express them- 
selves so very indistinctly, that in many 
places it is nearly impossible to distinguish 
if the travels were undertaken by land or 
by water. ‘This is for instance the case in 
Aimé, the chronicler from Monte Casino, 
where he mentions the migration of Will- 
iam, Drogo,and Humfrey. Nor is Arnolfo 
of Milan, or William of Apulia, more clear 
in their relation of the expedition of those 
bands, who on the invitation of Rainulf 
departed from Normandy for Apulia. 
Jeffrey (Galfridus) Malaterra repeatedly 
speaks of the wanderings of the eldest 
sons of Tancred, of Robert Wiscard and 
Roger the Generous, without any indica- 
tion of the direction of their route; and 
this is generally the case too with William 
of Jumieges and Ordelicus Vitalis. 

Nevertheless, we do not hesitate here at 
once to contest and reject the opinion, that 
the Normans arrived in Italy by water, as 
inconsistent with distinct and clear evi- 
dence in the sources. By a closer investi- 
gation of the latter we find several of these 
expeditions mentioned in such a manner as 
to let us infer, that they were made by 
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land. Asmund Drengot and his brothers, 
on their flight from Normandy in the year 
1017, “ passed through the city of Rome, 
and arrived at Capua ;”’® and in another 
place it is said that they fled with their 
horses and arms only.” William the Blind 
starting for Italy in the year 1054, with 
some monks and a retinue of twelve 
squires on a visit to his son, who had ac- 
quired renown and riches in the South, 
crossed the Alps and passed through 
Rome to Apulia.” When Robert of 
Grentemesnil, in the year 1061, from the 
fear of Duke William, went into banish- 
ment, “he mounted his steed with his 
two attendants, Fuleo and Urso, and rode 
through Gaul; he then repaired to Rome 
and joined Robert Wiscard in Lower Italy.”* 
Speaking of the Normans, who in the be- 
ginning went to Apulia, it is generally 
said, “ that they crossed the Tiber; and 
finally, that those bands who in the year 
1017, on the invitation of Melo, left Nor- 
mandy, having arrived at a mountain pass 
on St. Bernard, (Mons Fovis,) where the 
inhabitants by towers and gates had shut 
the passage in order to demand a tribute 
of the travellers, broke open the gates, 
killed the guardians, and with their swords 
cleared their way to Rome and Apulia.” 
On the arrival of the Normans in Lower 
Italy, they joined those troops which Melo 
in the meantime had obtained from the 
Longobard princes, who with avidity em- 
braced every opportunity to weaken the 
Greek empire in Italy. In the beginning 
of the year 1018, when the cold was so 
intense that even the wild beasts perished 
in the mountains, Melo opened the contest, 
wherein he in a short time gained six vic- 
tories ; but in the next year fortune turned 
against him, and after the defeat near 
Cann, he was obliged to flee to Ger- 
many, where, a few months later, he died 
broken-hearted at the overthrow of all his 
hopes. Dato, his brother-in-law, who 
attempted to continue the feud against 
the Greeks, was routed and taken prison- 
er in the year 1021. The Greeks mount- 
ed him, in chains, on a donkey, and carried 
him triumphantly to Bari, where he was 
sewed up ina sack together with a serpent, 
a cock, and a monkey, and thrown into the 
sea. After the death of Dato the nephews 
of Melo rose as leaders against the Greeks, 
and to their assistance the German Emperor 
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Henry the Second crossed the Alps at the 
head of a powerful army. But the Ger- 
mans not being able to withstand the 
baneful influence of the Italian climate, 
the Emperor returned in 1023, without 
having succeeded in expelling the Greeks.” 

The nephews of Melo, who now gave 
up the contest, received from the Emperor 
some of his Italian fiefs, and with them 
Henry left the last twenty-five Normans 
who had survived the war, and remained 
faithful to the family of Melo. Among 
these are named Walter of Canisy, Hugh 
Faloch, Gusman, Stig, Thorstein and Bal- 
bus. Most of the other Normans had 
perished as the victims of their head- 
long courage and contempt of death. Of 
two hundred and fifty who had fought at 
the battle of Cannz, only ten remained ; 
and already at the time when Melo went 
into banishment, the three thousand war- 
riors from Normandy had melted down to 
five hundred. Those who, besides the 
above-mentioned small number, faithfully 
adhering to the family of Melo, had escaped 
from the war, returned to Salerno and 
joined those of their brothers, who with 
the envoys of Gaimar at an earlier period 
had arrived from Normandy, and _ still 
served as regular troops (soudarii, i. e. sol- 
diers) the prince of Salerno. The com- 
mander of these Normans was Thorstein 
Scitel, of whom for long years afterwards 
many wonderful traditions were told in 
Normandy. Thus the chronicles give 
some curious details, how he, in the court 
of the palace at Salerno, was attacked by 
a lion, whom he caught with his defenceless 
arms, lifted high in the air, and then hurled 
over the battlements of the castle; and 
how he, at last, by some Longobard trai- 
tors, was decoyed to a dragon, whom he 
succeeded in killing, but whose venomous 
blood occasioned his death.” 

Provoked at the death of Thorstein, or, 
as another version has it, dissatisfied at 
not being rewarded according to the agree- 
ment, the Normans renounced their alle- 
giance to the prince of Salerno and retired 
to the marshes of Campania, tenanted by 
frogs, where they erected a strongly forti- 
fied camp, and chose Rainulf, the brother 
of Asmund Drengot, for their leader. The 
Normans soon began to form a political 
system of their own. They would have 
lost all weight if one of the petty princes 
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of Lower Italy had succeeded in sub- 
jecting his neighbors, and they there- 
fore sought to maintain a certain balance 
of power, whereby their service would 
be always considered as important ; and 
with great artifice and without shunning 
any danger or exertion, they fully accom- 
plished their purpose. The Italian chroni- 
clers, with the most vivid colors, de- 
scribe the heroic valor of the Normans, 
which, though it excites their enthusiasm, 
yet inspires them with great bitterness. 
They bewail “the unheard of cruelty and 
savage fierceness of this foreign nation, who 
showed a more than heathen disdain for 
the holy church.”” These complaints are 
certainly in part to be regarded as the ex- 
aggerations of the bigoted chroniclers, or 
as a re-echoing of the olden time: at all 
events they were not able to lessen the 
reputation of the Normans; it continued 
on the increase, the more the princes of 
Italy became confident, that the superior 
spirit, bravery and discipline of the for- 
eigners, nearly in every battle, gave vic- 
tory to the side which they espoused. 
Having assisted Duke Gergio in the re- 
capture of Naples, from which he had 
been driven by the prince of Capua, the 
duke, in the year 1029, generously granted 
them a portion of land between Naples and 
Capua, where they built the strong castle 
Anversa la Normanna. They fortified the 
town with moats and high battlemented 
walls, and Rainulf, who married the sister 
of Gergio, sent envoys with this intelligence 
to Normandy, to invite his countrymen 
to strengthen the warlike colony by the 
migration of new bands. Many were those 
who followed his call: some departed be- 
cause they were outlawed ; others to meet 
their relations and friends, who had emi- 
grated at an earlier period, and others 
again from a desire to acquire wealth and 
reputation with their swords. Among the 
last were the three eldest sons of Tancred 
of Hauteville. 

Il. In the neighborhood of Cotentin,”* in 
Normandy, lay the castle of Hauteville, 
close to the present village of the same 
name. There are now few ruins of the 
castle left, but the surrounding meadows 
still preserving the names of Parc, Bois, 
Colombier, clearly indicate that they, dur- 
ing the middle ages, formed the feudal 
estate of anobleman. At the castle of 





Hauteville, among the flower of the North- 
men, lived in the beginning of the eleventh 
century a generous and brave baron, Tan- 
cred, who im his younger years had visited 
foreign courts,** and performed many a 
gallant deed. During his residence at 
the court of Richard the Good, he once 
went a hunting with the Duke, a pastime 
highly esteemed by the Normans. Here 
he was attacked bya powerful wild boar,** 
who had killed the pursuing hounds, but 
Tanered rushed forward and thrust the 
animal with so great force that the hilt 
of his sword struck on its forehead, and 
the Duke, delighted with his prowess, re- 
tained him at his court, where he com- 
manded ten of his knights.* Having 
spent several. years in the service of the 
Duke of Normandy, Tancred returned to 
his paternal estate, where he married Mu- 
riella, with whom he had five sons, William, 
Drogo, Humfrey, Godfrey, and Serlon. 
After the death of Muriella he took an- 
other wife, Fredesenda, who bore him the 
sons Robert, Malger, Alfred, William, 
Humbert, Tancred and Roger.” All the 
twelve sons of Tancred were distinguished 
in every knightly exercise, and from their 
early youth it was inculeated them, above 
all other considerations, to aspire to glory, 
not to suffer any equal near them, but 
rather to risk all to bring every rival be- 
neath their sway. 

When William, Drogo, and Humfrey 
came of age and were armed knights, 
they accepted the invitation of Rainulf of 
Anversa and departed for Italy. On the 
journey they earned their sustenance with 
their swords ; and when they at last in the 
year 1035, arrived in Apulia, and there 
learned that the prince of Capua was at 
war with Gaimar the Fourth of Salerno, 
the successor of Gaimar the Great, they 
changed their former intention of joining 
the Norman colony at Anversa, and pre- 
ferred to enter the military service of the 
Duke of Capua. But they soon became 
aware of the avarice of this prince: they 
left him again and marched off to Gaimar 
of Salerno, who at that time had per- 
suaded some hundred other warriors, lately 
arrived from Normandy, to join his banner. 
At the head of these Salernitan Normans 
William and his two brothers performed 
the most daring and heroic deeds, and 
were liberally rewarded by Gaimar. Yet 
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the timid and suspicious Italian soon be- 
gan to become distrustful of his foreign 
mercenaries, and to fear that these wild 
guests might become dangerous to him- 
self and his own dominion; he therefore 
secretly sought a pretext to get rid of 
them. 

In the mean time the fame of the won- 
derful valor of the Normans had spread 
all over the Orient, and they were thus 
called away to new regions and new vic- 
tories. The Byzantine emperors had never 
forgotten the loss of Sicily ; but all their 
efforts, however strenuous, to regain pos- 
session of that fertile and beautiful island, 
had hitherto been rewarded with continual 
disasters. Michael the Fourth, the Paph- 
lagonian, who now occupied the imperial 
throne, resolved at last to take advantage of 
the internal dissensions among the Arabs 
in Sicily, and to make another attempt to 
reconquer the island. A large army was 
assembled for this purpose, and the com- 
mand of it was given to the Italian Cata- 
pan Georgios Maniakes, who formerly had 
acquired the reputation of an able general 
by several victories he had won over the 
Saracens of Syria.** Maniakes requested 
Gaimar to lend him those Normans who 
were in his service, and the prince of Sa- 
lerno instantly seized this opportunity to 
remove his northern. guests, who willingly 
listened to the splendid promises of the 
imperial governor. They met Maniakes 
and the Greek army at Reggio, and, united 
with them, they for the first time crossed 
the strait and landed in Sicily. 

We possess different accounts of the 
first expedition of the Normans to Sicily, 
in the year 1038: Byzantine by Zonaras 
and Cedrenus ; Icelandic in the Saga of 
Harald Haarderaade and Normanno; Ital- 
ian by Malaterra, William of Apulia, and 
Aimé, the chronicler of Monte Casino. All 
these sources being contradictory, and it 
being hardly possible to bring them in 
harmony with each other, except by loose 
guessing or arbitrary reforming, it would 
seem that one of them ought particularly 
to be chosen as a guide; and about the 
choice there can hardly be any doubt in 
this case, the Norman chronicler Jeffrey 
Malaterra being the one who in every 
respect appears preferable. He relates 
that Maniakes having disembarked on the 
voast and besieged Messina, the Saracens 
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made a sally from the city and drove back 
the Greeks with great loss, until the Nor- 
mans, forcing their way through the press 
of the fugitives, put spurs to their horses 
and not only compelled the Arabs to make 
a stand, but these being terrified at the 
sight of their unknown enemies” and re- 
treating in the greatest disorder to the 
city, the Normans pressed hard upon 
their rear and rushed together with them 
into the citv, which thus fell into the pos- 
session of Maniakes. From Messina the 
Greek army then penetrated into the inte- 
rior of Sicily, and captured thirteen other 
towns.” Before Syracuse a pitched battle 
was fought, which gave William of Haute- 
ville his surname Bras-de-Fer or Iron-arm, 
because he thrust his heavy lance with 
such violence into the breast of the 
Arabian general,” that the point passed 
through his back. Some time afterwards 
Maniakes gained another great victory at 
Traina (Traianum) over the Saracens, who, 
though their number is given at fifteen 
thousand,” were manfully charged by 
three hundred Normans riding in the van 
of the army, and totally routed before 
Maniakes could bring up his Greeks. But 
while the Normans were pursuing the 
Saracens, the Greeks reached the battle- 
field and plundered the Arabian camp, 
without leaving any portion to those to 
whom they owed the victory. Provoked 
at this, the Normans sent a Lombard, 
Ardoin,** who had joined their standard 
and understood the Greek language, to 
interpret their complaints to Maniakes ; 
but the haughty Greek governor being 
accustomed to servile obedience, looked 
upon this action as a punishable mutiny, 
and ordered Ardoin to be flogged naked 
all around the camp of the Greeks.“ The 
Normans, exasperated at this outrage, 
would instantly have taken a bloody re- 
venge, yet they were induced by Ardoin 
himself to tarry with their vengeance until 
he succeeded in obtaining a Greek pass- 
port,** with which they could more easily 
get back to Italy. As soon as this was 
accomplished, they suddenly, during the 
night, left the Greek camp. 

The Normans having recrossed the strait 
of Messina, invaded with fire and sword 
the possessions of the Greeks, and ad- 
vanced to the frontiers of Apulia, where 
they halted to deliberate on their further 
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undertakings. Hitherto they had given 
themselves up to their anger without fol- 
lowing any well concerted plan. They 
would not return to Salerno, Resting the 
disposition of Gaimar, but at the sugges- 
tion of Ardoin, they sent him as an envoy 
to the settlement of the Normans at An- 
versa, to solicit reinforcements. Anversa 
was still governed by Rainulf, who, re- 
membering the expedition under the com- 
mand of Melo, was disposed even now to 
renew the warfare against the Greeks. 
Reinforcements were sent to Apulia, and 
new bands of emigrants arriving, as it 
seems, from Normandy, an army was 
formed, consisting of twelve hundred war- 
riors, who were commanded by twelve 
chieftains. Among these were Rainulf, 
William, Drogo, and Hugh Tudebod (Tu- 
debeeuf.)*’ ‘The leaders of the Normans 
adopted now the plan of Melo, totally to 
expel the Greeks from the peninsula: they 
bound themselves by oath to divide the 
conquests in equal parts among each other, 
and began their enterprise most success- 
fully during the night of the 21st of March, 
1041, by forcing their entry into the city 
of Malfi, which, according to Aimé, by the 
strength of its site and fortifications, might 
be considered as the key of Apulia.** The 
following day, the Normans, merry and 
singing, rode away trom Malfi, and sub- 
dued the neighboring towns, Venosa, As- 
coli, and Lavello.* 

It contributed very much to the good 
fortune of the Normans in Italy, that 
Apulia and Calabria were left unprovided 
with troops, the Greek army having been 
concentrated in Sicily. Here Georgios 
Maniakes had lost the command a short 
time after the departure of the Normans, 
on account of his having punished the 
brother-in-law of the emperor, the Admiral 
(Navarch) Stephanos, who had disobeyed 
his orders. On the recall of Maniakes,*° 
Michael Dokeianos was appointed gover- 
ner, with the special command of the em- 
peror to rid the Italian provinces of the 
barbarian robbers of the north; yet it was 
enjoined on the Catapan not to kill all the 
barbarians, but to capture some of them 
living and to send them in fetters to Con- 
stantinople, for the diversion of the em- 
peror and the imperial court. According 
to this order, Michael, at the head of the 
Phrygian legion and part of the Lydian, 





marched against Malfi ;*’ but when the Nor- 
mans boldly went out to meet him, he at- 
tempted beforehand to try, if possible, 
to persuade them to retire without combat ; 
and, therefore, sent a messenger to sum- 
mon them within the space of three days 
and three nights to quit Italy. But the 
Normans replied that the way to their 
home was very long, and that they had 
not wandered so far, dastardly to return ; 
and their refusal to the Greek messenger 
terminated with a show of strength, where- 
by they possibly intended to frighten the 
Greek with their Herculean force. Hugh 
Tudebod, who had been standing near the 
Greek envoy, patting his horse, levelled 
so tremendous a blow with his fist on the 
head of the animal,*? that he felled it dead 
to the ground. The Normans placed the 
terrified Greek on a fresh horse, and per- 
mitted him unhurt to retire to the Greek 
camp. Still Michael Dokeianos did not 
suffer himself to be discouraged from fight- 
ing ; he crossed the river Ofanto, attacked 
the Normans—who, according to the chiv- 
alresque usaye of the times, had appointed 
the place and the hour for the battle—and 
followed at the onset the Greek tactics of 
wearying out the enemy, by charging with 
one division of the army after the other. 
But the Normans instantly took advantage 
of this, and though they did not count 
more hundreds than the Greeks thou- 
sands, they drew up their battle array in 
the form of a wedge, and thus broke 
through the whole army of Dokeianos, a 
great part of which, on their flight, per- 
ished in the Ofanto. When the Greeks, 
before the combat, crossed the river, says 
the chronicler, it was so narrow and low, 
that the water hardly reached to the 
thighs of the horses, but when the battle 
was lost and the Greeks fled, they found 
the river overflowing its banks, although 
the sky was serene and beautiful, and no 
rain had fallen during the action. Michael 
Dokeianos escaped with only a few fugi- 
tives, but these he joined with the rest of 
the Greek army, which, in the mean time, 
had been expelled from Sicily by the 
Arabs, and then he a second time attacked 
the Normans near Montepiloso.“ Here 
the battle continued yet undecided at sun- 
down; when William of Hauteville, who 
was suffering from the ague,“* and had wit- 
nessed the combat from a neighboring hill, 
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by an extraordinary effort overcame his 
weakness, put on his armor, and chanting 
the war-song of the Normans, charged and 
killed the general of the enemy, at whose 
fall the Greeks retreated.*® After the bat- 
tle of Montepiloso, the Greeks evacuated the 
open country and shut themselves up in 
the cities. Fresh troops were in vain sent 
from Constantinople to their relief,** and 
they soon began, one after another, to sur- 
render to the “Normans, who had succeeded 
in conducting their enterprises with more 
union and strength, and perhaps to win 
the confidence of the Italians by electing 
Argyros, the son of Melo, their duke. This 
election took place near Bari, in the year 
1042, on a general assembly of the Nor- 
mans, and here Argyros was raised to his 
new dignity, by the warriors lifting him 
high on a shield, *" amidst loud acclama- 
tions and clashing of arms. Yet, when he 
some time afterwards disappointed their 
expectations, the former convention was 
renewed, and the twelve chieftains having 
finished the conquest of Apulia in the year 
1043, the Normans again assembled near 
Malfi, where now the whole country was 
divided in twelve shares among the victors. 
William of Hauteville received Ascoli, 
which lay nearest to the capital of Malfi, 
and his brother Drogo, Venosa. Hugh 
Tudebod obtained Monopoli; Arnulf, La- 
vello; Peter, Trani; Walter, Civita; Thor- 
stein, Montepiloso ; Herulf, Trivento; and 
Archangelo was allotted to Budolphus, the 
son of ‘Be tena; Ralph received Canne ; 
Ascelin oce upied the rocky region of As- 
cerenza,“® and his brother ‘Rainulf, of 
Amvern: received for his share the district 
of Mount Gargano, where he, eighteen 
years before, in alli: ince with Melo, for the 
first time had planned the war for the ex- 
pulsion of the Greeks. ‘The Norman chief- 
tains and their vassals now hurried to take 
possession of the territories which had been 
assigned to them, and fortified themselves 
there by the erection of strong places of 
refuge. In these classical regions of an- 
tiquity, surrounded by forests of pines and 
cypresses, there rose, within a short period, 
numerous castles built in the northern 
style, and from the heights of the moun- 
tains of Apulia waved the blood-red ban- 
ner of the Normans. 

At the partition of the territory, it was 
settled that the strong central town of 
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Malfi should be nnaens by all in com- 
mon. The city was divided into twelve 
shares, in each of which one of the Norman 
counts possessed his own dwelling.” 
Giannono remarks that this Norman con- 
stitution resembles that of the Longobards, 
during the first ten years of their dominion 
in Italy, who, not choosing a new king after 
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thirty-six chieftains governed his own dis- 
trict; and all met in Pavia, when it was 
expedient to deliberate on the general 
affairs of their confederacy. There appears, 
however, to be this difference, that while 
all the Longobard dukes (duces) were 
alike, the Norman counts (comites) chose 
a primus inter pares as their leader and 
president. This was for the first time the 
case with William of the Iron-arm, who 
was succeeded by his brother Drogo. 
The valiant Drogo being assassinated by 
a treacherous Lombard, in the year 1051, 
the chief command was transferred to the 
third brother, Humfrey, with the surname 
Bagalarde, who formerly had been roaming 
about on the Adriatic, and afterwards ob- 
tained the county of Lavello. In order to 
explain the immediate succession of the 
three brothers, as leaders of the Apulian 
military republic, the Italian historians, 
who supposed the presidency hereditary, 
have either erroneously asserted that none 
of the elder sons of ‘Tancred had left any 
male descendants, or have assumed, with- 
out any foundation, that it was a custom 
among the Normans, to prefer the brothers 
of the deceased to his sons, when the lat- 
ter were younger than the former. But 
it appears certain, that the sons of the 
twelve Norman counts inherite4 only the 
territories of their fathers, witho..: enjoy ing 
any personal claim to be chosen general 
leader and president of the commonwealth. 

III. In the year 1047, a band of foreign 
travellers arrived at Malfi with bags on 
their shoulders and staves in their hands. 
They were five high-born Normans, who, 
with a retinue of thirty squires, had left 
Normandy and undertaken the journey 
through Middle Italy, dressed like pilgrims, 
in order to avoid the insidious snares of 
the Romans, who, with envy and hatred, 
were watching the growing prosperity of 
the northern strangers. After the depart- 
ure of William, Drogo and Humfrey from 
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Normandy, old Tancred had determined 
that his paternal estate of Hauteville, 
whole and entire, should descend to God- 
frey, surnamed Riduld, the eldest of those 
sons who had staidat home. The allodial 
property of Tancred being too small to be 
divided among so many heirs, he himself 
encouraged his younger sons to follow the 
example of their elder brothers. Thus 
Robert Wiscard, and with him, as it ap- 
pears, his brothers Humfrey and Tancred, 
now found themselves among the foreign- 
ers, who, in the year 1047, arrived in Italy, 
which soon was to resound with the fame 
of “ Guiscard, the crafty count.” And not 
only the Italian chroniclers were soon to vie 
in celebrating him, but his name was to be 
the terror and admiration of the far East." 
He was, they said, the strongest man in the 
whole world, who, when falling with his 
steed, in spite of his heavy panoply, was able 
readily to rise again, and at once, and with 
equal dexterity, to wield in the right hand 
his sword and his lance in the left." He 
carried his arms and his glory across the 
sea to Greece, where Anna Comnena, the 
princess, who certainly was prepossessed 
against the dangerous enemy of her father, 
often, contrary to her will, expresses the 
admiration with which his heroic ac- 
tions inspired her. Although she bitterly 
complains of his cruelty a thirst of con- 
quest, still she owns, that he was an 
Achilles in combat and an Ulysses in cun- 
ning ; that he, with the firmness of a rock, 
executed his designs ; and that he, like all 
noble-minded souls, above all, aspired to 
independence and liberty. She commends 
the strength and gracefulness of his per- 
son ; his thundering voice, which, on the 
battle field, would force myriads to flee ; 
his lofty stature, which made him look 
down upon the tallest of the Normans; 
his hawk’s eye, sparkling with fire ; his 
broad shoulders ; his ruddy complexion 
and golden locks ;* and the image of his 
manly beauty has taken such a hold on 
the imagination of the princess, that when 
celebrating the noble appearance of a 
hero, she calls him handsome as a knight 
from Normandy. 

Robert, on his arrival in Italy, soon met 
with an opportunity to distinguish himself 
in the never-ceasing feuds of the Normans, 
and particularly in their successful war 
with Pope Leo the Ninth, in 1053. But 








the greatest renown he earned only after 
his conquests in Calabria, which then, for 
a long time, remained the great battle-field 
of the Normans. William Bras-de-Fer was 
the first among the Northern knights, who, 
during his skirmishes with the Greeks, had 
entered this country; afterwards Drogo 
had penetrated as far as the valleys near 
the river Cratis, and built the castle of 
San Marco, which he now granted to his 
brother Robert, thus giving him an oppor- 
tunity, with the point of his sword, to carve 
out for himself an inheritance in those 
beautiful and fertile mountain regions. 
With zeal did Robert devote himself to 
the war, and his dominion soon began to 
extend with the number of his knights, 
who were augmented by degrees, all new 
comers among the Normans preferring 
the booty of Calabria to the quiet life in 
the castles of Apulia, which had already 
been divided among the earlier emigrants. 
Yet at the commencement of the Greek 
war, when the followers of Robert were 
fewer, and he often suffered the greatest 
distress, his life resembled that of an 
Italian bandit more than anything else. 
Sometimes he surprised Greek merchants, 
who travelled unprotected with their pre- 
cious goods, and dire necessity forced him 
so often to make forays into the villages 
near the castle of San Marco, that the un- 
happy inhabitants fled and left him sur- 
rounded by a desert. The Norman his- 
torians Jeffrey Malaterra and William of 
Apulia, who, with a quite particular pre- 
dilection, dwell on this earlier part of the 
life of Robert, have, with great minute- 
ness, preserved the memory of these ad- 
ventures and robberies of their hero, and 
relate the cunning with which he knew 
how to extricate himself from the most 
perilous situations, when his power was 
insufficient. Thus they tell how, during 
an interview with Peter of Turra, a 
wealthy merchant from Bisignano, he sud- 
denly seized the stout Calabrian round his 
waist and carried him off to his followers. 
This exploit procured him a rich ransom, 
and his surname the Wiscard, or cunning,”® 
which was first given him by Jerard of 
Albergo.** 

Another curious tale of the chroniclers, 
reminds us of a Northern tradition. They 
say that Robert “the cunning,” desiring 
to take possession of a rich and strongly 
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fortified Greek monastery, sent word to 
the monks, that one of his warriors having 
died, he solicited a sepulchre in consecrated 
ground for the corpse. This request being 
granted, unarmed Normans carried the 
coffin up the steep path to the convent, 
where the friars, chanting hymns, met them 
to receive the dead body, which, accord- 
ing to the Norman usage, lay enveloped in 
a cere-cloth.”” But on a sudden the dead 
warrior rose in the bier, distributed to the 
Normans the weapons which lay concealed 
in the coffin, and thus they forced the ter- 
rified Kalayers to surrender their strong- 
hold without any resistance. It is evi- 
dently the same expedient which Harald 
Haardraade made use of, according to the 
Heimskringla, during his expedition to 
Sicily, a few years prior to this event. 
The Danish historian Saxo Grammaticus, 
ascribes the same stratagem to King Trode 
the First, and other chroniclers to Hast- 
ing, the Rover.” Nay, we may almost be 
tempted to suspect that the Normans, 
whose whole history represents a continual 
series of adventures, by new deeds, re- 


vived, as it were, the memory of that singu- 


lar mode of action. At least we find the 
same successful application of this strata- 
gem ascribed afterwards, not only to the 
Norman Duke, Robert of Apulia, on his 
taking the castle Gursol,” in the year 
1147, but even repeated nearly a century 
later by the Roman Emperor, Frederick the 
Second, of Hohenstaufen; who, in Sicily, 
had adopted the Norman manners and 
usages, and who, in the year 1239, took 
possession of the convent of St. Casino by 
means of the same artifice. During the 
subsequent crusades, we meet, a few years 
later, with another imitation of this curious 
stratagem, by which Bohemund, the gal- 
lant and Northern-minded son of Robert 
Wiscard, contrived to elude the ambushes 
of the Greeks, on his passage from Syria 
back to Italy. It is reported, that he 
caused the rumor of his death to be spread 
abroad ; that he ordered the ship in which 
he sailed to be decked out in mourning, 
and that he had on board a coffin, in 
which he lay down whenever the ship 
landed on the coasts of the Greek em- 
pire. 

Robert having been reinforced by the 
Calabrians, who, for so many years, had 
suffered hard oppression by the Greeks, 
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and now, by degrees, joined him, began to 
prosecute the war on a larger scale, “when 
he unexpectedly was called away to 
Apulia, where his brother Humfrey was 
dying. Though formerly feuds had ex- 
isted between them, the dying count, for- 
getting their enmity, now confided the 
county of Lavello to his brother’s care, as 
a guardian for his sons. After the death 
of Humfrey, Robert was elected President 
of the Norman Republic, and, besides, de- 
prived the sons of Humfrey of the posses- 
sions of their father. Not daring to with- 
draw too far from Malfi, on ace ount of the 
opposition he met with, he charged Roger, 
his youngest brother, to advance with the 
army to the strait of Messina. 

Roger had but lately left Normandy, 
where, excited by the reports of the rising 
glory of his elder brothers, he, with im- 
patience, waited for the time when he 
might wield the lance and go to Italy him- 
self. In company with him travelled his 
brothers William, Malger and Godfrey, the 
latter of whom did not suffer himself to be 
detained from the Italian expedition by the 
will of his father, who desired that the feu- 
dal castle of Hauteville should descend to 
him. Of all the twelve brothers, only 
Serlon and Alverade could, with the ut- 
most difficulty, be prevailed upon to re- 
main at home.” The last appears to have 
propagated the noble family in Normandy, 
while Serlon, whose valiant deeds are not 
forgotten by the Norman chroniclers of 
Italy, followed William the Conqueror on 
the expedition to England, at the same 
time that his own son Serlon and his bro- 
thers fought gallantly against the Arabs 
in Sicily. 

In the year 1058 Roger, at the head of 
sixty Norman knights, penetrated into the 
interior of Calabria, where he crossed the 
mountains and descending to the bay of 
Santa Euphemia, subdued all the country 
as far as Monte Leone, by the mere terror 
of the Norman arms. Having erected a 
fortified camp on the highest ridge of the 
Calabrian mountains, and there left part 
of his warriors, he hastened back to Robert 
Wiscard, in order to transmit to him the 
large sums he had gathered, and then ac- 
companied his brother in his campaigns 
against the Greeks. But the growing in- 
fluence of Roger soon excited the jealousy 
of Robert Wiscard, and a dispute arose 
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between them. During this feud, Apulia 
was plundered by Roger, who, being faith- 
fully assisted by his brother William, 
made frequent forays into the possessions 
of Robert from the castle of Scalea; but 
found himself involved in such a distress 
during the contest, that he was even 
obliged once, at night, to steal horses from 
the stables in the neighborhood of Malfi. 
This fact is related by Jeffrey Malaterra, 
whose chronicle, like many others written 
about the Normans, was called forth by 
the love of truth of the Norman chieftains 
themselves, and who, on this oceasian, ex- 
pressly remarks, that he did not intend to 
cite this trait for the dishonor of Roger, 
but that he, according to Roger’s own 
command, has mentioned his poverty and 
unfair practices, that all the world might 
know by what immense exertions he at 
last had succeeded, from extreme obscuri- 
ty, in rising to the pinnacle of power and 
glory.” 

In autumn, 1060, the brothers at last 
were reconciled, and the first result of 
their accommodation was the conquest of 
Reggio, which they had besieged with 
their united forces. On the fall of Reggio, 
the Normans hailed Robert Wiscard Duke 
of Apulia and Calabria, and Roger now 
undertook his first visit to Sicily. With 
a small retinue, he embarked late in the 
fall, 1060, in a few open barks, and sailed 
across the strait to the island, which he 
reconnoitred during a short incursion, be- 
fore he returned to Calabria. He found 
the Arabs no longer united and powerful. 
Already before the middle of the eleventh 
century, the connection with the Fatimites 
in Africa had been broken: the Emirs did 
not possess force to maintain their authori- 
ty, the island was distracted by civil feuds, 
and the mild sway of the Fatimites was 
succeeded by a despotic capriciousness, 
highly oppressive to the Christian inhabi- 
tants. Nor did any change for the better 
take place, when, at last, the number of 
petty tyrants by degrees was diminished. 
The three chieftains who, in the year 
1059, had divided the island among them- 
selves, the Alcalde Abdallah-ben-Menkut, 
who ruled Mazzara, Trapani, Marsala, 
Sciacca, and the neighboring towns; the 
Alcalde Ali-ben-Naamh, who reigned at 
Castrogiovanni, Girgenti and Castronuovo ; 
and Ebn-al-Themanh, who commanded 





at Syracuse, Catania and Palermo, looked 
on each other with diffidence and hatred, 
and were every moment ready to begin 
the contest. The division and mode of 
government reminded of the situation of 
Sicily in antiquity, when it was ¢délonized 
by the Greeks, and divided among petty 
tyrants, who succeeded in establishing 
princely powers in the cities.” 

Nearly at the time of Roger’s first 
incursion into the island, Ebn-al-Themanh 
had ordered the veins to be opened on one 
of his wives, the sister of Ali-ben-Naamh, 
who had excited his anger. ‘This cruelty 
occasioned a feud with Ali-ben-Naamh, 
who vanquished his brother-in-law in a 
bloody battle near Castrogiovanni. The 
defeated Emir fled to Calabria, where he 
met Roger, then residing in Reggio, and in 
a flowery speech he described to him the 
Saracens as a dastardly race, and with his 
hand placed on the Koran, he swore that 
all he said-was accortling to truth.“ He 
succeeded in persuading Roger to under- 
take the war. Preparations were made, 
and in the following January, 1061, Roger, 
accompanied by the Emir, his brother 
Godfrey, and a hundred and sixty Norman 
knights, set sail for Sicily. Before Messina 
the Normans were met by part of the 
Saracen garrison, and a furious battle be- 
gan. Roger, without shield or armor,” 
charged the enemy at the head of his 
knights, and with prodigious force cleft 
the foremost Arab in two." The combat 
continued all night by the light of the 
torches in the Saracen camp. The Nor- 
mans now retired to the coast in order to 
embark with the heads of cattle they had 
driven away, but a terrible storm arose 
and cut off all retreat. Crowds of Sara- 
cens, continually augmenting, then re- 
newed the attack, and the danger of the 
Normans increased with every moment. 
In this emergency, Roger made a vow to 
erect a church to St. Anthony in Reg- 
gio, instead of that which had been de- 
stroyed during the siege. The storm sud- 
denly abated, a favorable wind sprung up, 
and the Normans sailed singing across the 
strait. Although Aimé and Jeffrey Mala- 
terra make Roger return victorious from 
Sicily, yet it is sufficiently clear from their 
statements, that the expedition of Ebn-al- 
Themanh did not answer to the expecta- 
tions of the Normans. Nor would Roger 
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so soon have attempted to repeat his at- 
tack on the island, if he had not received 
a new summons for that purpose from the 
Sicilian inhabitants. Three Christians, 
Ansoldo di Parti, Niccolo Camoli, and 
Giacomo di Pacciano, taking a walk out- 
side of Messina, in spring, 1061, their 
eyes fell upon their native town, as it lay 
illuminated by the rays of the sun; they 
grieved that the beautiful city should beg 
the mercy of the infidels, and they con- 
ceived the first idea of calling in Roger, 

to which the other Christian. inhabitants 
gave their assent. They then only waited 
for the festival of the Beiram,” secretly 
to cross over to Calabria, where, in the 
castle of Melito, they met with Roger. 

He willingly entered upon thei proposi- 
tion. 

When Robert Wiscard, who at that 
time had his hands free, was informed that 
the Normans had been invited by the in- 
habitants of Messina, he called the counts 
of Apulia to arms, and encouraged them 
to deliver the Catholic Christians, who 
were sighing under the yoke of the Sara- 
cens, and to avenge this outrage against 
the Lord. In M: irch and April “great 
armaments were made for the contest, 
which was now no longer to be carried on 
by insignificant forays, but was to be 
changed into a war for the deliverance of 
the w whole island. In May, large troops of 
Normans, with crosses on their ¢ clo: iks, hast- 
ened to Reggio, where Roger had assem- 
bled a fleet of flat-bottomed vessels.” 
With two ships, Robert and Roger sailed 
over to Sicily, reconnoitred the coast of 
the island, and returned daringly through 
the midst of a large fleet of Arabian ships, 
which Ali-ben-Naamh had collected in the 
strait. Robert Wiseard then took advan- 
tage of a dark night, to send thirteen boats 
with his brother and three hundred Nor- 
man warriors over to the island, when 
Roger instantly after his landing assaulted 
Messina. In vain even the Arabic women 
and children armed and mounted the towers 
and walls, to throw spears and arrows 
down upon the Normans. The Christian in- 
habitants opened the gates, and soon blood- 
shed and plundering prevailed throughout 
all the houses in Messina, that had not 


previously been marked with the sign of 
the cross. 
were slain; 


The Saracens, wherever found, 
their wives and children were 














divided among the victors as slaves, and 
but few succeeded in making their escape 
to the neighboring woods. Jeffrey Mala- 
terra relates, with many particulars, how 
a young Arab of one of the prominent 
families in the city, attempted to carry off 
with him his beautiful and delicate sister ; 
how the young beauty fainting, fell to the 
ground, unable to continue the flight ; and 
how the brother, in his despair, stabbed 
her to the heart in order to save her from 
Norman Sepeeey - 

When the Saracens, who were cruising 
off Reggio, discovered that they had been 
deceived, and that Messina was taken, 
they instantly set sail for Palermo, having 
now no other harbor where they could 
find a refuge against the autumnal storms. 
The victor immediately sent the keys of 
Messina to Robert Wiscard, who was thus 
enabled to meet him in the conquered city. 
Here the duke spent twelve days in re- 
viewing the towers, walls, buildings and 
beautiful gardens of the city, and organiz- 
ing the army, which, on the arrival of all 
the Norman knights, with their small bands 
of feudal retainers, did not exceed the 
number of two thousand horse and foot. 
A Norman garrison was then left in Mes- 
sina, and the two brothers, occupying Ra- 
meta beyond the ridge, marched south to 
Mount Etna, where they encamped for 
some days. Following the banks of the 
river Jiaretta, (Sy meethus, ) which flows 
through the valley of Etna, they arrived 
at Centorbi, whose inhabitants bravely 
withstood all their assaults. At last they 
were obliged to relinquish the hope of 
conquering this town in its strong situa- 
tion, and breaking up the camp, Robert 
marched south-west into the interior of 
the island, where all the inhabitants fled 
before the Normans, as Aimé says, “ like 
the wax melting away before the fire.” 
In many towns he did not find a living 
being. Yet expecting the attack of the 
Arab, forces, Robert prudently fell back 
upon Palermo, which he found vacant and 
uninhabited. The town lay on the slope 
of Mount Etna, and finding the surround- 
ing plain convenient for an equestrian com- 
bat with the Arabs, he remained there 
eight days, waiting in vain for the enemy. 
He then marched forward upon San 
Felipe, and after a short stay, arrived at 
the small river which, through the deep 
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and broad valley, runs north of Castro- 
giovanni.”” Here the Normans at last met 
Ali-ben-Naamh at the head of fifteen thou- 
sand" Arabs, and here they triumphed in 
a battle which may be considered as the 
greatest and most important they gained 
in open field during their war in Sicily. 
The day after the action, they hastened to 
Calata-Chibotta, where they found excel- 
lent fountains. Here they reposed, and 
Robert here divided the booty which 
was partly gathered from the ten thou- 
sand Arab corpses left on the battle-field, 
and partly consisted in a number of Ara- 
bian steeds, of which-ten at least fell to the 
share of every Norman. While the inde- 
fatigable Roger continued pressing on, 
scouring the country from Calata-Chibotta 
as far down as Girgenti, Robert returned 
to Messina, from which he had now been 
absent for three months. On the road 
Alcaldes came from all parts, and kneeling 
down, bowing their heads and crossing the 
hands on their breasts,” they submitted 
their districts and towns to his sway, while 
others presented him with precious gifts, 
presents of gold and silver, mules splen- 
didly caparisoned with gilt saddles and 
bridles, purple cloaks, richly embroidered 
and superb silk-stuffs."* The Christian in- 
habitants of Val Demona likewise sent 
ambassadors and submitted to the Norman 
dominion. For their protection Robert 
Wiseard erected a castle, which, like his 
first fortress in Calabria, was named San 
Marco, and a garrison of Normans was 
placed there under the command of Will- 
iam of Malo.“ Winter was coming on, 
when the two brothers met in Messina. 
The army was disbanded, and all returned 
to Calabria with the exception of Ebn-al- 
Themanh, who remained in Catania, and 
the Norman garrisons in Messina and the 
castle of San Marco. Robert Wiscard im- 
mediately returned to Apulia, but the in- 
defatigable Roger being soon tired of in- 
activity, made still another visit to Sicily 
during the winter, 1061-62. Yet on his 
learning the departure of Yutta of Gren- 
temesnil from Normandy, and her ar- 
rival in Italy, he returned to the conti- 
nent, where, in spring, bride and bride- 
m met each other in the valley of 
alinarum, and celebrated their nuptials 
at the castle of Mileto in Calabria.” 
IV. The Normans having turned their 





[June, 
powerful arms against the unbelieving 
Arabs, it became quite natural that the 
Italians should more and more unite with 
them, and gradually get accustomed to 
their foreign manners and language.” 
This change had an immediate effect upon 
the #ar, which now began to be conducted 
on a larger scale, and gradually to deviate 
from that bold and chivalrous manner, so 
highly characteristic of the northern de- 
scent of the conquerors, by which, in the 
beginning, it distinguished itself. 

It will, therefore, be sufficient for us 
here briefly to mention its conclusion. 
During its prosecution, Robert Wiscard 
fought especially against the Greeks on 
the Italian continent, and Roger against 
the Saracens in Sicily; yet both brothers 
participated in the honor of the reduction 
of Bari, the last possession of the Greeks 
in Italy. The investment of this city was 
carried on by regular works,” and after a 
protracted siege, it surrendered on the 
16th of April, 1071." The war with the 
Saracens in Sicily had, in the meantime, 
been continued since the beginning of the 
year 1071. In that year, Roger, with his 
young countess and a small band of Nor- 
man knights, was surrounded by the Sara- 
cens and the dissatisfied Greek inhabitants 
in Trainze, a town on the western slope of 
Mount Etna, where he for a long time 
struggled with the greatest dangers and 
hardships.” In the following year, 1072, 
he gained a brilliant victory on the banks 
of the river Cerami against the Arabs, 
“who dispersed,” says the Chronicler, 
“like the dense clouds before the stormy 


“blast, or like the flight of birds before the 


shooting hawks,” and abandoned on the 
battle-field an immense booty. Four of 
the captured camels were sent to the pope, 
Alexander the Second, as a present. 
From this time the Normans rode tri- 
umphantly over Sicily in all directions, 
and forced the inhabitants of the plains to 
submission, while the flower of the Ma- 
hommedan population either emigrated to 
Africa or shut themselves up in the forti- 
fied places of the mountains.“ Yet not 
even here were they secure against the bold 
attacks “‘ by day and night, in sunshine and 
during the thunder-storm,”’ of the restless 
and daring invaders. From their strong- 
holds, the Arabs sometimes attempted to 
make sallies into the valleys, but they suf- 
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fered one overthrow after the other, by 
their vigilant antagonists. Thus the Al- 
calde of Palermo, having made a sally 
against Roger, was defeated at Misilmir, 
in the plain of Palermo, and the victor 
sent intelligence of the battle to the Arabic 
inhabitants of the city, by fastening letters 
to some of the pigeons which were used 
as messengers by the Arabs, and formed 
part of the booty. 

Roger had taken an active part in the 
siege of Bari, in spring, 1071. He was 
now assisted by his brother at the suc- 
ceeding siege of Palermo. The Norman 
army was transported in fifty ships, from 
which songs and warlike music resounded 
over the waves of the Mediterranean. 
Thus surrounded by heroes from Nor- 
mandy, and even from England, Robert 
Wiscard and Roger at last encompassed 
by land and by water this strongly forti- 
fied city, and the Normans, storming the 
walls on the morning of the 10th of July, 
1071, Palermo, ¢] Khalassa, the favorite 
city of the Arabs, surrendered to the vic- 
torious brothers. 

Robert directing, during the following 
years, the full force of his arms against 
the Greek empire, only a few Norman war- 
riors remained in Sicily with Roger, who 
had been invested with the island as vas- 
sal of his brother, with the title of Great 
Count, while Robert proclaimed himself 
Duke of Apulia, Calabria and Sicily ; and 
this division of the Norman power caused 
the war in Sicily to be protracted for many 
years. By the alliance of the Arabs with 
their allies of the same religion in Barbary, 
who undertook different expeditions from 
the coast of Africa to their support, they 
defended themselves in the southern parts 
of Sicily as late as the year 1090, when 
they were expelled from Butera (Abuthur) 
and Noto, (Natis,) the last possessions they 
held in the island.” A K. 


NOTES. 


! If I make him stay at Rouen and live there for 
along time, he will not be able to speak Danish, for 
nobody speaks that language there, if 1 want him 
to be at a school where Danish is taught. They 
know only the Romance, (French language ;) but at 
Bajeux there are many who speak only Danish, and 
therefore, Count Boton, I wish you will take him 
with you and instruct him in all knowledge. 

2 This is partly the case, too, with a modern work 











on this subject: L’Histoire des Conquétes des Nor- 
mands en Italie, en Sicile, et en Gréce, par Gautier 
d’Are. Paris. 1830. 8vo. J 

3 L’Ystoire de li Normant, et la Chronique de 
Robert Viscard, par Aimé, Moine du Mons Cassin. 
Publiés pour la premiére fois par M. Champollion 
Figeac. Paris. 1835. 8vo. This Chronicle, writ- 
ten in the Romanic language, and published by 
Champollion Figeac, is a translation of the original 
of Father Aimé, which is supposed to be lost. 

_ *Sismondi, Histoire des Républiques ltaliennes, 
i. 233. Leo, Geschichte des Italienischen Staaten, 
i. 360. 

5 Scrofani, della dominazione degli Stranieri in Si- 
cilia, Parigi, 1824, p. 107, seg. Martorana, Noticie 
Storiche dei Saraceni Siciliani, Palermo, 1832, 
i. 27, seg. Stiirve, Handelziige der Araber, s. 79. v. 
Hammer, Laiiderverwaltung unter dem Chaligate, 
s. 67. The Norwegian hero Harald Haardraade, 
who participated in the first expedition of the Nor- 
mans to the island, found ‘that Sicily was a ver 
rich country, defended by large and strong castles.” 
Fornmanna Sdgur, vi. 148. 

6 This year is adopted by Lupus Protospata, apud 
Maratori, Ser. Rev. Italie, v. 41, and the anony- 
mous chronicler of Bari, ap. Murat. v. 148. Pagi, 
(Critica, iv. 90,) considers it exact, and his opinion 
is followed by the modern authors. It is neverthe- 
less very uncertain, like all the chronological dates 
of the early Norman wars in Italy. Chron. Cassin. 
ap. Murat. v. 55, places the expedition in the year 
1000 ; the exact Leo Ostiensis, ap. Murat. iv. 30, in 
the year 1002 ; and the Chron. Saxon. ap. Bouquet, x. 
330, in the year 1014. According to Depping the 
tirst Normans made their appearance in Italy toward 
the close of the tenth century, but he may mistake 
them for the Varinger, (Barajgoi,) the Northmen 
serving as a body-guard to the Greek Emperors at 
Constantinople; Raumer, History of the Hohen- 
staufen, vol. i. 566. " 

7 Leo Osten, ap. Murat, iv. 363. Aimé, l’Ystoire 
de li Normant, publ. par Champollion Figeac, p. 15. 
Odericus Vit. ap. Duchesne, p. 472. 

8 With these Normans, or with the Salernitan 
ri sony arrived in Normandy John the Little, an 
Italian by birth, and a famous physician. The ac- 
quaintance of the Normans with the learned men 
of Salerno essentially benefited the study of medi- 
cine in Normandy. Depping, p. 463 


® Accipitrium exercitio aptissima, says Jeffrey 
Malaterra, apud Marat. v. 549. Falconry not being 
mentioned in Sicily before the arrival of the Nor- 
mans, we may suppose them to have introduced 
that exercise on the island, as the Longobards for- 
merly had done in northern Italy ; vide Hager, 
Gemalde von Palermo. Berlin. 1799, S. 44 

10 Aimé, |’Ystoire de li Normant, p. 9. Fazello, 
Storia di Sicilia, 11. 525. 

11 Drengotus. Danish,den gode Dreng, i.e. the 
good boy. 

12 Several places in Normandy are named after 
Mount Gargano; vide Amélie Bosquet, La Nor- 
mandie Romanesque et Merveilleuse, Paris and 
Rouen, 1845, 8vo, p. 194. 

13 Guil. Apel. ap. Murat. v. 254: 2f V. Raumer 
says. that William, Drogo and Humfrey were the 
first who sailed to Apulia. History of the Hohen- 
staufen, i. 566. F 

14 Already De Thou praises the inhabitants of 
Dieppe, “‘penes quos precipua rei nautice gloria 
semper fuit,” and Louis XIV. in a letter-patent calla 
them “les plus expérimentés pilotes et les plus 
habiles et hardis navigateurs de |’Europe.” In 
more modern times it has often been commented 
on, that the most distinguished Admirals of France 
have always been of Norman descent ; vide les Fran- 
gais peints par Eux-mémes, Province, Paris, 1841, 
li, 124. It has been asserted that Norman naviga- 
tors had established a colony on the coast of Africa 
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as early as 1364, and discovered America in 1488 ; 
vide Estanselin, Recherches sur les voyages et dé- 
couvertes des Navigateurs Normands, Paris, 1832, 
8vo, and Vitet, Histoire des anciennes Villes de 
France, Paris, 1833, 8vo, vol. ti. Certain it is at 
least, that only Normans can have introduced 
the earliest foreign (Scandinavian) naval expres- 
sions into the French language, such as for instance, 
esquif, boulines, raalinges, gardinges, haler, sigler, 
sterman, and the like; vide Jal, Archeologie Na- 
vale, i. 172—189. Vareblanc, La France aux temps 
des Croisades, Paris, 1844, i. 108. 

15 Aimé, lYstoire de li Normaat, p. 17. 
_ 16 Cum equis tantum ac armis aufugiant. Leo Os- 
tiensis ap. Murat. iv. 313. 

17 Oderic. Vit. ap. Duchesne, p. 472 

18 Guil. Gemmet. ap. Duchesne, p. 283. J 

19 Rodulph. Glaber, ap. Bouquet, x. 25. Guil. 
Apul. ap. Murat. v.254. These inhospitable moun- 
taineers of St. Bernard and the valley of Aosta 
may perhaps have been Saracens; vide Reinaud, 
Histoire des Invasions des Sarrazins en France, 
Paris, 1836, p. 195. The passage of St. Bernard 
is to this day closed by a gate and walls at St. Remi, 
between the Hospice of the Augustine monks and 
the city of Aoste, and the present Piedmontese 
gens-d’armes are nearly as rude and covetous as 
were the ancient Saracens. 

2% Aimé, ’Ystoire de li Normant, pp. 17-31. cfr 
Luden Geschichte des Teutschen Volkes, vii. 468- 


478. 

21 Guil. Gemmet, ap. Duchesne, p. 284. Alberic. 
Monach. ap. Bouquet, xi. 393. The traditions of 
the North make Harald Haardraade, a few years 
later, slay adragon in Constantinople, (Myklegard,) 
and A’bericus Monachus makes him smothera lion 
within his naked arms; vid. Cronhalm Varingarne, 


pp . : 

% Vibert. ap Murat. iii. 297. Arnulph, Medio- 
lan. ap. Murat. iv 13, 21, characterizes them as 
* atrociores Grecis, Saracenis ferociores, imptissi- 
mi;” and Leo Ostiensis, (apud Murat. iv. 363,) re- 
lating a dispute between a Gavsen warrior and the 
fishermen of the convent of Monte Casino, says, 
ut sunt ad rapinam avidi, ad invadenda aliena bona 
inexplebiliter anxii. J 

%3 ‘The environs of Cotentin are among those re- 
gions of Normandy where the Danish language 
was longest preserved. Estrap in the writings of 
the Scand. Society. 


% Diversarum regionum et principum curias per- 
lustrans, Gaufr. Malaterra, p. 559. : 

% Aprum mire enormitatis, quem singlare dicunt. 
Gaufr. Malat. id. loc. ie 

% In curia principis decem milites sub se habens. 
Gaufr. Malat. id. loc. 

87 Besides his twelve sons Tancred had three 
daughters, who afterwards, with their mother Fre- 
desenda, went to Italy. Gaufr. Malat. p. 550. 

%8 Tazello, Storia di Sicilia, ii. 582. 

29 Quasi nova gentis militiam abhorrentes. Gaufr. 
Malat. p. 251. Pha aghges 

30 Zonar, ed. Paris, ii. 237. Cedren, ed. Paris, ii. 


41. 
31 The chronicles being misled by the Arabic word 
“ Aleade,” (al Kadé,) call this Arabic leader Arcadi- 
us, and modern historians have taken up this errone- 
ous name ; vide Raumer, History of the Hohen- 
staufen, i. 562. Aimé seems to have understood 
the meaning of the word, “‘ Archadie,” c’est prince 


et docteur de la loi. Chronique de Robert Vis- 
card, p. 268. ; ase 

32 Gaufr. Malater. p. 251, has Sexaginta millia. 
Aimé, Chronique, p. 268. k 

33 Ardoin is called “ Servicial de St. Ambroise,” 
by Aimé, l’Ystoire de li Normant, p. 41. De famu- 
lis S. Ambrosii, Leo Ost. p. 388. ; 

% In the details Cedrenus ii. 755, and Guil. Apul 
p. 255, do not coincide with Leo Ost. p. 338, and 





Aimé, p. 41. According to the chronicle of Robert 
Wiscard, Maniakes not only ordered Ardoin to be 
whipped, but ‘* pour vergoigne de li Normant lui 
péla la barbe a l’ongle soc.” 

% A notario Maniacis, cujus amicitia fruebatur, 
chyrographum, quo liberius transeant Pharum. 
Gaufr. Malat. p. 551. 

38 Cedren, il. id. loc. 

37 Omnes conveniunt et bis sex nobiliores, quos 
, ene etgravitas morum decorabat et etas, elegere 

uces. Guil. Apul. p. 255. 

38 Die festivitatis St. Benedicti. Leo Ost. p. 359. 

39 Aimé, p. 45. Capefigue (Essai sur les Invasions 
marit. des Normands, p. 299,) cites an old Milanese 
chronicle, according to which the Normans rode 
throughout all Italy, chanting the ballads of Roland 
and Olivier. The oldest national airs of Sicily with 
rhymed measures, have likewise been ascribed to 
pens vide Minter, Travels in the Two Sicilies, vol. 
ii ; 

The ‘*Torre di Maniace,” which he built at 
Syracuse, still remains to this day as a memorial of 
his Sicilian campaign. 

4! Cedren, ii. 155. 

42 Nudo pugno. Gauf. Malat. p. 552. 

43 According to Jeffrey Malaterra, p. 552, the 
Greeks were commanded by a general having the 
barbarous name Annus; but Cedrenus calling him 
Mryanar 6 Aoxsiavog, it appears to be without any 
doubt, that the text in Muratori, Duce Anno, duce 
exercitus, ought to be corrected to Duceano, duce 
exercitus. 

* Quartano febris typo laborabat. Gaufr. Malat. 


45 Et appella la nome de Dieu. Chronique de Rob. 
Vise p. 272. Dex aie,(Gud hjolpe, i. e.God help,) was 
the battle cry of the Normans. Wace, Roman de 
Ron, pub. par Pluquet, i. 133, ii. 327. 

# Among these troops were northern mercena- 
ries, (Varinger, Barajgoi,) mentioned by Aimé, p. 
50, and Manicheans, whose religious opinions are 
described by Guil. Apul. p. 256. 

47 Thus Guil. Apul. p. 257, is generally under- 
stood, although his expressions, sublimant protinus 
illum omnes animi, might signify that the Nor- 
mans lifted Argyres on a stone in the middle of the 
assembly. According to Gautier d’Arc, William 
Bras-de-Fer, and after Gibbon, Robert Wiscard 
were likewise elected, being lifted high on a buck- 
ler; but no evidence is found in the sources. 

48 The son of Ascelin, Richard, with a large reti- 
nue, joined his father soon after acquiring these 
territories. Aimé describes Richard as a brave 
and tall knight, and says that when he mounted on 
horseback, * petit s’en faillois, que li pié ne féroi- 
enta terre. L’Ystoire, p. 67. 

# Castella ex villis edificare cceperunt, quibus 
ex locorum vocabulis nomen indiderunt. Chron. 
Vulturn. ap. Murat ii. 2, 371. 

Pro numero comitum bis sex statuere plateas, 
atque domus comitum totidem fabricantur in urbe. 
Guil. Apul. p. 256. Afterwardsthe nobles often held 
anseuinliae in Malfi. Galanti, Nuova Descrizione 
delle due Sicilie, i. 122. 

St Against this opinion has been adduced Guil. 
Apul. p. 261, where he says that Humfrey, at his 
death, made Robert Wiscard ‘“ Rector terrarum 
suarum et genita tutor puerilis, quem vetat @tas 
rectorem fieri.” But this only refers to the county 
proper of Humfrey, his sons afterwards waging 
war against Robert solely with the hope of obtain- 
ing the restitution of their father’s territory. 

52 Pugnat utraque manu, nec lancea cassa, nec ensis 

Cassus erat, quocunque manu deducere vellet 

Ter dejectus equo, ter viribus ipse resumptis 

Major in arma redit: stimulos furor ipse ministrat. 
_ William Apulus, ii. p. 270. 

_ 8 Anna Comnena i. 10. Ed. Bonn, i. 50. The Ita- 

lian Normans for a long time afterwards preserved 
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their northern appearance. Bohemund, one of the 
heroes of the first crusade, is described by Anna 
Comnena as being of gigantic stature, with the 
finest red and white complexion, light blue eyes, 
- Bruce yrewyxdv,) arid yellow locks Hangings 
own over hiseears. ;A*Danish\traveller has re- ‘ 
marked that an‘old picthre is still fo be found in the 
monastery of San Trinita delle Care, which repre- 
sents Roger, the Norman King, with long, yellow 
curls. Travels in Normandy, by Prof. Estrup, p. 

, 152. 

54 Quodam vespere dapifer, qui omni domui sue 
perderat, requisivit ab ipso, quid in crastinaum 
comesturi erant ipse vel milites sui, dicens se neque 
victum neque pretium ademendum habere. Gaufr. 
Malat. p. 553. 

55 Wiscard is the Icelandic Viskr, the now obso- 
lete English Wiseacre. Cognomen Viscardus erat 
quia calliditatis. Non Cicero tanta fuit nec versu- 
tus Ulysses, says Guil. Apul. p. 260. 

% Gyrant to dama premiérement Viscartet lui dist: 
O Viscart! pourquoi vas ca et la? Pren ma tante, 
soror de mon pére, pour moillier, et je serai ton che- 
valier ; et vendra auvec toi pour acquester Calabre 
et anvec moi ij.c. chevaliers. Aime, Ystorie de li 
Normant, p. 76. 

57 Ut Normanorum vetare cadavera mosest. Guil. 
Apul. p. 261. In the North, likewise, the corpse, 
particularly among the rich, was placed in a coffin, 
enveloped in a waxed shroud. Petersen Danmartes, 
Historie ; Hedenold, iii. 162. 


58 Robert Ware, Dudo St. Quintin, Benedict of 
St. More, and William of Jumiéges; vide P. E. 
Miller, Om Saxosy Snorres Kilder. s. 270. 


® Matthai Taris Historia Anglicana, ed. Wats, p. 


60 Wilken Geschichte der Kreuzziige, ii. 332. 

61 This they did not before their departing brothers 
had given the promise, that when the sons of Ser- 
lon and Alverade afterwards should iy to Italy, 
they would there be invested with feudal estates by 
their uncles. According to this promise, the 
younger Serlon, the son of the older knight of that 
name, went to Sicily, where he fell in battle against 
the Saracens on a rock, the corrupt name of which, 
roeca di Sarno, still recalls his memory to this day. 
Gautier d’Arec, Histoire des Conquétes des Nor- 
mands, p. 281. 

6 Gauf. Malat. p. 552. 


6 Albufeda, Annales Islamisi, ed. Adl. iii. 229. 
Leo, History of the Italian States, 1. 459. 


6+ Novairi ap. Gregor. Rer. Arab. ampl. collect. p. 

65 Non portoit ne escui, ni haubert. Chron. de 
Rob. Vise. p. 219. 

6 Et la part de sus chaien terre, et la part de souz 
non chai si tost, et fu portée de li pré ; et avieingne 
que ce soit toit cose & croire, toutes fois se doit 
croire. Chron. de Rob. Visc. p. 229. 


67 Solemnitatem quandam prestolibantur, quem 
Mauri singules annis domibus duodecim diebus 
celebrabant. Hist. Leb. Messan. p. 615. 


68 Nostri denique tantammodo Germandos et 
Galeas, Sicilienses vero, et Gattos, et Golafros, et 
Dromundos habebant. Gaufr. Malat. p. 561. 
Galeas is probably understood galleys; the other 
names are unknown, except the dromons, which often 
are mentioned as a particular kind of vessels, not 
only in Southern, but likewise in Northern sources. 
(Icelandic, dromundar.) Heimskringla, iii. 353. 


69 Gaufr. Malat. p. 250. 


7 {In ripa fluminis, quod lingua eorum Guedeta 
dicitur, quod Latine resolutum flaminis paludes in- 
terpretur. Gaufr. Malat. p. 563. 
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71 Gaufr. Malat. 563. Chron. de Robert Visc. 
p. 280. 

72 Les braz ploiezet la teste enclinée. Aimé, 
l’Ystoire de li Normant, p. 157. 


‘73 The Saracens of Sicily, at an early period, 
were familiar with the manufacture of silk stuffs, 
and rendwned for their weaving. The Italian words 
ricamo ahd ricamare are of Arabian origin, (vide 
Diez. Gram. der Romanishen Sprachen, 1. 59.) 
The excellency of their workmanship is proved by 
remains still extant, among which is the mantle 
ornamented with Arabic inscriptions, and worn in 
the middle ages by the German emperors at their 
coronation. [t is still preserved at Nurnberg; vide 
Hammer, Landerverwaltung unter dem Chalifato, e. 
68. Among the relics of King Canute, the Saint of 
Denmark, (in Odense, 1086,) was found some 
fragments of a silken shroud, which has been sup- 
posed to be of Greek workmanship; but it seems 
more probable that it was manufactured by the — 
Saracens of Sicily. Atleast it is remarkable and 
interesting, that at the opening of the sepulchre of 
Frederick II. in Palermo, in the year 1781, the pall, 
about the Arabic origin of which no doubt exists, 
was lined with a double row of pearls, and along 
the border were on both sides eagles, elegantly em- 
broidered by couples, turning their little beaks 
against each other. (Hager, Gemialde von Paler- 
mo, s. 41.) This being the same pattern with the 
silken shroud found among the relics of King Knud, 
both appear to have been of Saracenic origin; vide 
Gregorio, Discorsi intorno alla Sicilia, Palermo, 
1821, ii. 1-89. 

74 The Arabic cities in Sicily have generally the 
prefix Calata or Calta, as Calatafimi, Caltagirone, 
while the Norman castles may be recognized by the 
termination burgo ; vide Tardia, Deserizione della 
Sicilia di Scherif el Idris, pp. 19, 23, and Gregorio 
Considerazioni, i. 44. 

75 Gaufr. Malat., 558. In Normandy the new 
married couple are still called bru and bru-man, 
bride and bride-man, which latter, ‘* brudmand,” 
is heard in the Island Tyen, in Denmark, instead- 
of brudgom, (bridegroom ;) vide Venedey, Reise 
und Rasttage in des Normandie, Leipzig, 1838, ii. 
153, and Les Frangais peints par eux-mémes, Pro- 
vinee, li. 143. 

76 Moribus etlingua, quoscumque venire videbant 
(Normanii) informant propria, gens officiatur ut 
una. Guil Ap. 255. Nevertheless, declared Count 
Henry, the uncle of King William the Second, ina 
later period, that he did not understand the Nor- 
man tongue. ‘*Francorum se linguam ignorare, 

uz maxime necessaria esset in curia.””’ Hugo 

‘aleaud, ap. Murat. vii. 321. 

7 Fist lors de laingne et diverses générations de 
trébue. Chron. de Rob. Vise. p. : 

7 Alessandro di Meo, Apparato Chronologio, 
p. 79. 

7 Vestitum etiam tanta penuria illis erat, ut 
comes et comitissa, non nisi unam capam habentes, 
alternatim, prout unicuique oy necessitas incum- 
bebat, ea utebatur. Gauf. Malat. p. 569. 

80 The camel was transplanted to Sicily by the 
Arabs, and still formed an important article of trade 
in the Sicilian commerce, as late as the thirteenth 
century. Hager, i. 215. 


81 The greatest part of the Imams emigrated to 
Africa. Albufeda, Annales Islamismi, 111.519. Al 
Novairi ap. Gregor. Rev. Arab. Collect. p. 20. Yet 
that some of them still remained in the island is 
woved by the Kufian sepulchral inscription of the 

mam Abd-Allah, who died in 1173; vide Gregor. 
Rev. Arab. Collect. p. 235. 


#2 Martorana, Noticie storiche dei Saraceni Sici- 
liani, i. 176. 
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In this country Socialism has been pre- 
sented to us chiefly under the name of 
Fourierism ; and, indeed, both in France 
and here this may be considered the fairest 
and best representation of the Socialist 
theory. The admirers of M. Charles Fou- 
rier, however, both in French and English, 
have been so well content to occupy them- 
selves, or at least to entertain the public, 
with the material consequences of their 
system, with the economical advantages 
which they predict as straightway to flow 
from the organization of the “ Phalanx” 
upon the industrial interests of society, that 
very few are to be found outside their own 
circle who have any idea of the religious, 
metaphysical, and moral principles of So- 
cialism. Many have even supposed that, in 
these respects, no essential discrepancy 
existed between the Fourierites and the 
conservative portion of the community ; 
and we are sorry to say that this idea is 
encouraged by the most distinguished 
Socialists both in America and in Europe, 
who evince an observable tendency to bring 
back their system to a nearer correspond- 
ence, and to create, if it might be, an 
external union with the acknowledged forms 
of Christianity. 

But Fourierism professes to be a system ; 
and ill-jointed though it may be, it is not 
to its defenders that it belongs to dismem- 
ber it at their pleasure, and preserving its 
name as an imposing shadow, to present 
only some of its proposed practical work- 
ings, which, nevertheless, require and tend 
to the establishment of its new moral prin- 
ciples. If then Socialists would have given 
us a real instead of a “ popular view of the 
doctrines of Charles Fourier,”* it should 
have sufficed for its own refutation. This 
they have not done, and hence the ques- 
tion so often asked us, as to what are the 
distinctive principles of Fourierism; in 
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what cardinal points it conflicts with the 
generally acknowledged laws of society ; 
and again, what connection or antagonism 
exists between it and other forms or parties 
of Socialism. The recent revolution in 
France has given an accidental prominence 
to the Socialist theories of the day, and a 
short discussion of them, we have thought, 
might be found interesting and not without 
profit. 

Under the general name of Socialists are 
included all those who advocate a novel 
organization of society, in which the old 
way of living in segregated households 
shall give place to vast associations, or 
groups of men and women living together, 
and holding their possessions less or more 
in common. When these principles are 
carried to their utmost limits in the two 
great departments of social life, viz. pro- 
perty and the intercourse of the sexes, 
the resulting condition is styled, or stig- 
matized as Communism. The Socialists 
have usually been very earnest in repu- 
diating the extreme principles of Commu- 
nism ; and especially so in respect of pro- 
perty. The ‘aint Simonian formula is 
adopted, with unimportant modifications, 
by all of them: ‘To each one according 
to his capacity: To each capacity accord- 
ing to its productions.” So far as it is 
possible for us to ascertain, however, no 
body of Socialists have ever been able to 
realize in any degree this formula of their 
theory. The thousands of laborers, or 
rather of idlers, who gathered about the 
Saint Simonian standard under the name 
of industriels, or operatives, had learned by 
heart the principle that “every one should 
live by his labor,” but they seem never to 
have so much as dreamed that any one 
should labor for his living ; and hence the 
commercial ruin that so speedily over- 
whelmed the party, notwithstanding the 





* A pamphlet of some hundred es with this title, and written by Mr. Parke Godwin, is the 
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lavish hand with which enthusiasts pos- 
sessed of fortune, and with a generosity 
worthy of a better cause, wasted whole 
estates to support it. If Socialists have 
found it impossible to resist the whirlpool 
of Communism on the side of property, 
which they, nevertheless, had marked out 
on their charts with checks so well de- 
fined, what can we expect of them on the 
side of the irregularities of sexual pas- 
sion, where the impulses are stronger, and 
unfortunately, their expressions, if not 

vague, are the less satisfactory on account 
of their explicitness? In short, Socialists 
will say that Communism is Socialism run 
mad; but we maintain that it is Socialism 
come to maturity. 

We have pointed out thus the political or 
civil characteristic of Socialism. It is the 
abrogation of the family, the breaking up 
of the fireside circle formed by one father 
and one mother, with their children and 
dependents, and the herding together of 
the species in companies or flocks, for the 
double purpose of a more economical sub- 
sistence, and the freer and fuller indul- 
gence of all the inclinations and desires of 
man’s nature. Socialists of all classes 
agree in considering the civil condition 
which rests upon the family, or as Fourier 
calls it, the “parcelled system,” (systeme 
morcele,) as an institution of merely human 
invention and authority. The Christian 
Revelation is explicit in teaching the con- 
trary. It gives us, as the original and 
normal law of civil society, the union of 
man and woman in single and perpetual 
marriage, and adds for its sanction, ‘“‘ What 
God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.” But Socialists, as we shall see 
presently, make man his own God and his 
own lawgiv er. “The institutions that 
have been,” say they, “may have been 
well in their time, and even have been 
necessary as fitted to the degree of man’s 
advancement in the seale of universal be- 
ing. But Moses and Christ changed, each 
of them, the institutions that they found, 
and so now do we! ‘These re-organiza- 
tions are phases incident to the progress 
of humanity, and one of these phases is 
about to commence.” It is thus that 
Henry de Saint Simon, or rather his suc- 
cessor, Enfantin, for the Saint Simonians, 
and Charles Fourier, for the Fourierites, 
would make themselves as Moses and as 





Christ. But in this attempt they sur- 
passed their profession, and did more, or 
at least did quite differently. The essen- 
tial laws of morals and of religion were 
not changed by either Moses or Christ ; 
though they were explained, perfected and 
embodied. For in this same matter of 
marriage, the account Moses has given us 
in the second chapter of Genesis of the 
first marriage, was previous to the time 
both of Moses and of Christ, and, which is 
well worth noting from the outset, was 
previous likewise to the fall of the first 
man. Yet it is Moses who hands down 
this fundamental law of humanity, as pro- 
mulgated by Adam before his fall, that a 
man and his wife should be “two in one 
flech ;” and the advent of Christianity had 
no other effect than that of confirming it 
with more solemn and unalterable sanc- 
tions. We may say the same of all other 
precepts of the moral law, and of the very 
method in which the giver of the old Law 
and the Founder of the Gospel announced 
their respective missions; each showing 
their essential unity with the dispensations 
preceding, whilst Socialists, on the con- 
trary, without precursive prophesy or 
theoretic continuity with the progress of 
civilization hitherto, would abolish the 
fundamental principles of our actual so- 
ciety in favor of a scheme hitherto at least 
unheard of. 

But some of the more moderate or more 
timid of the Associationists, deny that their 
schemes require the abolition of the family, 
and they will urge that in their plans, 
provision is even made for its continuance. 
in answering this plea, it will be well to 
keep in mind that on this and kindred sub- 
jects there has been no small dispute in 
the bosom of the associations themselves. 
The remnant of Christian doctrine and 
sentiment that some of their members had 
taken with them into their new relation- 
ships proved sufficiently strong to affect 
them with horror at the subsequent steps 
of their leaders. Hence the schism be- 
tween Bazard and Enfantin, among the 
Saint Simonians. Hazard and Rodrigues 
being themselves husbands and fathers, 
could not brook the unblushing projects 
of their so-called “Supreme Father” En- 
fantin. Differences not unlike have also 
appeared for years past among the Fou- 
rierites, but as they have made little figure 
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in print, we may pass them by. The first 
step, then, in our general answer will be: 
that we have to do with the enunciated 
principles of the leaders who have given 
name and existence to the various parties. 
We cannot accept the dilutions and trans- 
formations that certain followers of a party 
may insist on as the ‘rue explication of 
their master’s meaning, and this least of all, 
when such explications serve only to confuse 
instead of simplify the principles involved. 
To take the case in point for an example. 
Charles Fourier, who is set forth by his 
followers, sometimes as the author of a 
new revelation and sometimes as the dis- 
coverer of a new science, promulgated a 
certain theory for the re-organization of 
society. This theory is founded on sun- 
dry imaginary principles of cosmogony, 
psychology, and harmony, which are in a 
measure peculiar to himself. If they be 
false, or rather if they be not indisputably 
proved true, nothing can be built upon 
them, and the very name of Fourierism, 
as a system, must cease. But if they be 
assumed as true, there are certain results 
in social and moral life that are their rig- 
orous consequences. These results, it is 
true, shock the common sentiment of the 
public, and cause the rejection with hor- 
ror of the principles whence they flow, 
even by those who may not be competent 
to the analysis of ontological formularies 
or to the detection of their philosophical 
poison. But we claim the protection of 
this moral disgust, excited by the tendency 
and end of Socialism in behalf of existing 
institutions, and by no means allow to 
theorists the privilege of cloaking the 
correlatives of their system till they have 
first contaminated the community with the 
unperceived venom of their error, by pre- 
senting it under amiable professions and 
palliated names. Looking thus honestly, 
therefore, at Socialism, we are ready to 
show that in any of its phases, it must end 
in the utter decomposition of society, and 
the brutalizing of the human race. 

In order to present in the fairest man- 
ner the bases of Fourier’s plan, we shall 
give so much of it as we here have need 
of, in Mr. Godwin’s words, in the “ Popu- 
lar View” already referred to :— 


“ Fourier found that attraction and repulsion 


tor governs the world ; and in order to obtain a 
complete knowledge of these laws, he resolved 
to study simultaneously the highest and lowest 
orders of creation in the universe. He consid- 
ered the stars as the highest order of creation, 
mankind as the middle term, and the inferior 
orders of creation as the lowest step in the scale. 
He supposed that there must be certain gene- 
ral laws of unity common to these three orders 
of existence, or it would be impossible for them 
to compose one harmonious whole; and he 
hoped that by studying all that was known in 
the positive sciences concerning them, he might 
discover the natural laws of correlativeness, 
which bind them together in unity and eter- 
nity. His principal lever in the work of dis- 
covery was a sort of algebraical calculation, 
by which he supposed that every law that was 
common to any two of these terms, must be 
common to the third; and he never abandoned 
any branch of study until he had discovered 
those principles of nature which were common 
to the medium and to the two extremes.”—pp. 
20, 21. 


“He resolved ;” “ He considered ;” “ He 
supposed ;” “He hoped!” These were 
the scientific principles of Fourier’s “ dis- 
covery.” He resolved to become omnis- 
cient, and as the first step he rejected the 
authority which had taught man all that 
he knows of “the highest and lowest or- 
ders of creation.” He considered a part 
of the material world as “ the highest or- 
der ;” the stars as more noble, more high 
in the scale of being, more divine than 
man, whose specia! glory the Christian re- 
ligion had taught us is to have been made 
in the image of God, and to have been 
preferred before any other, for that alli- 
ance which was consummated between 
God and his creatures in the Incarnation 
of the Eternal Word. He supposed cer- 
tain “orders” as the true series and the 
perfect complex of the universe, and that 
these were all and in all their parts, one 
harmonious whole, and subject to “ com- 
mon laws of unity.” “He hoped that 
by studying all that was known in the 
positive (or physical) sciences,” or to ex- 
press it more clearly, by generalizing the 
principles of the Newtonian philosophy, 
he hoped to resolve, consider and suppose 
them applicable to all orders of being, the 
highest as the lowest, spiritual as well as 
material. 

These being the substrata of Fourier’s 
“science,” he proceeded to build or 
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hypothesis, and among the rest the 
“axioms,” which in their turn were to 
support the practical part of his system. 
Such was the fancy of universal interlock- 
ing series; an idea borrowed from music, 
and which he extended to planetary 
worlds alike, and to all the inclinations 
and attractions of the human soul; which 
last, with deeper truth than its advocates 
admit, are, in the societary system, resolved 
simply into passions. He supposed again, 
groups upon each of these passions 
arranged as the gamut of a harpsichord, 
with key-notes, major and minor modes, 
sharps and flats, and the full musical nota- 
tion ; and susceptible of the symphonies of 
thirds, fifths and octaves. In this system 
like passions, or rather the same, are to be 
found in each planet, and in its individual 
inhabitants ; for the soul of man, he teaches 
us, is but a parcel or atom of the plane- 
tary soul. These passions are to the 
number of twelve. Five are attributed 
to the five senses respectively, and are 
called sensual; the rest belong to the 
soul, and are divided into four affective, 
and three distributive. The former are 
friendship, ambition, love and family affec- 
tion ; the latter, which are also called 
mechanical, are, in the unintelligible cant 
of the school, the cabaliste, the papillonne, 
and the composite. The last is the blind 
excitement, or ecstacy, consequent on the 
meeting of two or more pleasures, one of 
the body, the other of the mind, and is 
the principle of accord. The cabaliste is 
the taste for intrigue, &c., and is the 
principle of discord, which, strangely 
enough, is as essential in the state of Aar- 
mony, as is the other. The papillonne, 
as its name (butterfly) indicates, is the 
taste for change, for variety, for contrasted 
situations. 

Here we must entreat our readers’ pa- 
tience, as we feel the need of it ourselves, 
in this exposition of the science of Fourier- 
ism. These details have a direct import- 
ance in obtaining a just view of practical 
Socialism. The twelve passions enumera- 
ted make up the: entire soul of Fourier’s 
man. As to what we have been accus- 
tomed to hearing called by the name of 
passions—hatred, desire, aversion, joy, 
sorrow, hope, &c.; or again, pride, ava- 
rice, sloth, envy, jealousy, &c., &c.—no 
mention is made of them, or we are told, 





though without any proof, that they are 
effects of some of Fourier’s twelve, and 
are produced by the obstacles that the 
latter meet in attaining their end. But in 
what manner it can be shown that pride 
or avarice, or sloth, are thus in all in- 
stances called into being, or by the action 
of which of the twelve, or its repression, 
we are not told. If it be objected that 
metaphysicians, with whom the whole 
subject of the passions has proved a 
boundless field for discussion, have not 
followed one another in their enumeration 
of the emotions to which this name has 
been attributed, it may be conceded that 
the name and number of the passions is, 
in a sense, arbitrary.* But this is not the 
prominent and real error. What condemns 
his arrangement of the passions is, that he 
makes them constitute the entire soul of 
man; that he makes them include and 
govern all other parts of the being. In 
this from Pythagoras to Aristotle, from 
Aristotle to Aquinas, from Aquinas to 
Leibnitz and Bacon, and from their days 
to his own, Fourier would find no coun- 
tenance from philosophy, if we except 
such shallow sophistry as was put forth 
by the pantheistical naturalists who were 
his cotemporaries, and from whom he in 
effect gleaned his ideas. But their specu- 
lations could be proved as false in physi- 
ology as in morals, 

We cannot take up the twelve passions 
of Fourier to criticise them in detail; but 
let any one possessed of right principles 
and accustomed to reflection review the 
enumeration of them we have given, and 
he will understand sufficiently the enor- 
mity of such an idea of man. It makes 
him a mere animated atom of the globe 
he inhabits, subjected to irresistible attrac- 
tions, and therefore stripped of free will, 
and without any personal intelligence— 





* It may be questioned, however, whether the 
number and titles laid down by Aristotle have ever 
been bettered by alteration. He reduces the pas- 
sions to eleven—love, hatred, desire, aversion, joy 
or delight, sorrow, hope, despair, presumption, fear, 
anger; and St. Thomas Aquinas, adopting these, 
classified the first six as concupiscible, because they 
depend simply on the presence or absence of their 
objects, and desire (concupiscentia) prevails in 
them ; and the last five he called irascible passions, 
because, added to the presence or absence of the 
object, there is some difficulty or obstacle to sur- 
mount which appeals to anger or courage. This 
division prevailed in the schools. 
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for we cannot consider that as intellect, 
which is but the instrument of natural de- 
sires. 

And yet Fourier persuaded himself that 
man was such; he contemplated him as 
such, when he formed the project of group- 
ing the members of the human family: in 
his new formed associations. His was 
professedly a passional arrangement. He 
charged it as a fault on Christianity that 
it taught the necessity of repressing the 
passions and inclinations of nature, that it 
had imposed habits of self-restraint, and 
mortification of the desires of the flesh. 
And he proclaimed it as the sum and 
essence of his doctrine and discovery that: 
ATTRACTIONS ARE PROPORTIONAL TO DES- 
Tintes. That man has but to throw him- 
self unhesitatingly upon the attractions that 
solicit him, to follow his bent or bents 
which way soever, or however far they 
may lead him, in order to attain his true 
destiny and to fulfil his mission. Is it ne- 
essary, after the mere enunciation of sucha 
proposition, to go into the discussion as to 
whether man, being such as we know him, 
and such as all time and all institutions 
have proved him, and such as all revealed 
religions have pronounced him, can exist 
in any society where notions like these shall 
be instilled into him, and shall not drag 
down to irreclaimable ruin the whole struc- 
ture of human existence? In contradic- 
tion with authority and with facts, Fourier 
treats of human passions, which he never- 
theless makes the only motives of the soul, 
as if they were the key s of an organ, sleep- 
ing ina perpetual calm till the hand of the 
master of music shall touch them softly or 
with emphasis, protracting or cutting short 
their sound. We will not say how much 
there is in this fatal to his doctrine of uni- 
versal analogy, or how much of confusion 
in itself. Does he not make the keys of 
the passions se/f-moving, and even carry- 
ing away with them the soul on which 
they act? Where then is their analogy 
with the keys of an organ, that are mute 
till the musician touches them? But sup- 
pose that the passional keys are also mute 
till the presiding genius shall call them out. 
Suppose the world Fourierized, and the 
omniarch, or one of the douzarchs, or onz- 
archs, to propose a symphony upon some 
particular passion! When the musician 
sits down to his instrument he is certain 















that the sounds he is about to draw forth 

from the various keys will be the same 
that he produced one half hour before ; 
but what security has the Fourierite that 
the persons composing his diapason shall 
not meanwhile have experienced, one an 
increase, and another a diminution, of 
energy and intensity, according to the 
caprice, or the variety of the passion in 
the subject ? 

So much, then, for the musical analogy, 
which is so necessary a part of Fourier’s 
plan; and we might conclude already by 
saying, so much ‘also for the harmony of 
the passions so unblushingly assumed as 
certain, in the proposed associations. Yet 
as the exorbitant and untrue imagination 
of Fourier did not intend his theory of the 
passions to remain as an idle speculation, 
but made it the very life and essence of the 
system he proposed to construct in out- 
ward society, we cannot be too explicit in 
pointing out its errors. The denial of 
liberty to the human will is in nowise acci- 
dental to the rest of the plan, but, on the 
contrary, is one of its fundamental princi- 
ples. For if we leave in each individual 
of the human race the power of choosing 
or rejecting, of following or resisting the 
various attractions that solicit him, ‘there 
will be an end of this necessary harmony. 
Indeed, in an asseviation such as Fourier 
imagines, personality seems itself a con- 
tradiction, as the theory requires that 
what are called persons should be incapa- 
ble of occupying any place or following any 
bent but the one that destiny has, a priori, 
measured out for them. We find a most 
striking example in matters of Jove, which 
he classes as one of the affective passions : 
it is clear that he considers each man or 
woinan as swayed and controlled by a par- 
ticular phase of this passion. It is love 
in the abstract and not in the concrete that 
he dreams of, when he supposes it is to 
operate in harmony, and he farther sup- 
poses that it is this abstract phase which 
is to carry each one to the group where it 
properly belongs, and that there it will 
find its satisfaction without any contrariety. 
But how different will the real passion and 
the real group prove from the imaginary ! 
In the former it will be love in the concrete 
that will sway the individual. This man 
will be attracted towards that woman, who 
in her turn has been attracted towards 
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another man. Yet in all the cases that 
must arise from these various attractions, 
there will be no jarring, no awaking of the 
passions of envy, jealousy, grief, or hatred! 
For Fourier attributes these to the subver- 
sive order, as only arising from the faults 
of the present civilization. In the har- 
mony of Fourierism, forsooth, either no 
two men will ever love the same woman, 
or the mutual knowledge of this affection 
will never excite any other emotion than 
one of ‘complacency in the breasts of each! 
Or to vary the case: either death will 
itself be forever abrogated by men turning 
Fourierites, (which has not quite been 
asserted as yet—at least in its absolute 
form,) or, when the wife, the mother, or 
the child dies, it will so happen, as a law 
of nature, that at the same moment the 
affection of the friends of such an one 
towards her will have been fully satisfied, 
and will then turn away cheerfully to form 
new relationships. Truly, this new science 
would be wonderful were it not absurd. 

It is here that we should properly treat 
in detail of Fourier’s doctrine respecting 
the intercourse of the sexes. But as this 
is always a delicate subject, so in respect 
to Socialism, and to Fourier’s principles in 
particular, we doubt whether even the ad- 
vantage of overwhelming his abominable 
system with a torrent of public indignation 
could compensate for defiling our pages 
and the English language with a bare 
recital of the outrages that he proposes 
not only against Christian morals but 
against the modesty which man _ has 
hitherto been found to cherish even in the 
barbarous and savage states. Our pen 
refuses the task, and we confine ourselves 
to generalities. As we have seen, it 
is Fourier’s general principle that man’s 
true destiny is to follow all the attractions 
of his nature: and he avows it as one of 
its legitimate results, that as there should 
be groups of vestals in his association to 
satisfy the passion or attraction for chas- 
tity, so there must be groups and series for 
gallantry and mock sentiment ; and so on 
down to lower and lower groups, even to the 
bacchantes and bayaderes, for whom he has 
reserved a place of honor and consideration. 
Add to this the instability of marriages, 
which he makes depend on the temporary 
caprice of the united pair, who are free to 





it be not a scandal to apply the term mar- 
riage to such unions,) and what a picture 
does it present of the morals of Fourier- 
ism! We cannot better illustrate it than 
by a passage from a report made by a 
converted Saint Simonian of a dispute be- 
tween Enfantin, the “Supreme Father” of 
Saint Simonism, and two of his revolted 
children who had declared their intention 
of withdrawing from him “and ‘from his 
doctrine, which at bottom was nothing else 
than a hideous promiscuity.” 


Carnot.—* ‘Your doctrine is the making a 
rule of adultery.’ 

Enfantin.—* ‘ This doctrine will never lead 
to adultery ; adultery exists only because one 
nature is crushed by another, for which it has 
no attraction. The ideas that I advance, on the 
contrary, will prevent adultery.’ 

Dugiel—** It is true there will be no more 
adultery, for vice will be legitimatised, reduced 
torule. It isin this sense only that you can 
say there will be no more adultery. You your- 
self can judge that it is so, if you have studied 
the general principles on which all these ideas 
rest.””"* 


And it is to the study of these very 
principles that we would earnestly invite 
the candid among tne Socialists, if it might 
be, but at any rate, we demand such an 
examination on the part of persons not 
identified with Socialist theories, and to 
whose opinion, whether with reason or 
not, weight may be attached, before they 
venture to speculate as to the permissi- 
bility or the innocency of Fourierism in 
any shape, or with any amount of modifi- 
cations, Every odious abomination of Com- 
munism that has been charged on Fourier- 
ism is a legitimate consequence of the first 
principles of the latter system, and would 
inevitably follow quick upon the reduction 
of the Socialist theory to practice. Socialists 
substitute aggregations of the race as the 
basis of civil life, instead of the marriage, 
or family relation, which God made the 
basis, and which their highest pretension 
is but to tolerate as a phase in association. 
And into this association are to be invited 
men and women, to whom it is to be said : 
“You are now delivered from the re- 
straints of civilization, which are evil: 
henceforth your passions are to be your 
only guides, and the satisfaction of them 








be divorced and re-married indefinitely, (if 
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your inheritance; only enter with zeal 
upon your heritage, and act yourselves 
out!” When the avowed intentions of a 
given set of men are to establish such 
associations, and to inculcate and act on 
such principles, what attention is it neces- 
sary to pay to any extenuations they may 
attempt of their infamous crimes! What 
embarrassment are men of sense, and who 
believe at least in natural virtue, to feel at 
the reclamations of Fourierites that their 
founder—“ the true Teacher, whose system 
fulfils all the aspirations of the past’”*— 
has “resolved,” has “considered,” has 
“supposed,” has “hoped,” that the pas- 
sions thus fomented would be found to act 
in perfect harmony with each other and 
with the universe! For our part we hold 
the mission of such propagandists in ab- 
horrence, whatever may be their apparent 
amiability, for we know its tendencies, and 
have good reason to distrust its source. 

In vain, with other Fourierites, Mr. 
Godwin repeats to us that it is “only the 
practical side of Fourier’s doctrine which 
is universally adopted and defended by 
the whole school of Societary Reformers ;” 
and that the doctrines “of Customs, Be- 
liefs, &c.,” that shock the moral sense of 
mankind now, “are to be accepted or re- 
jected by the generations of the future, 
according to the light which time and 
investigation may throw upon them.” 
For only six lines before, he has acknowl- 
edged: “It is obvious that Law, Govern- 
ment, Manners, (Morals,) and Religion, 
would all be more or less affected by a 
unitary regime of Industry, as they would 
all be influenced to bring themselves under 
the operation of some unitary law ;”+—this 
law being pantheism, materialism, or a 
jumble of both. We have found it diffi- 
cult, here, to persuade ourselves that 
delusion itself can have so blinded the 
eyes of such theorists, as that they should 
not have been aware that they were making 
use of a trick instead of an argument. But 
in the pamphlet from which we have just 
quoted, there prevails such a cynicism in 
respect to all religion, whether natural or 
revealed, and to all the doctrines that the 
effect of Christian teaching has domiciled ' 
in the public mind, that to trifle or beguile 





* Godwin’s Popular View, p. 18. 





+ ** Popular View,” &c., pp. 73, 74. 


in such matters must appear to its author 
an excusable diversion. To show that we 
are not judging rashly in this point, we 
will cite a passage from his memoir of 
one whom he styles a “social architect,” 
and “one of the most extraordinary men 
that ever lived”—being no other than 
Robert Dale Owen, of Lanark. After re- 
counting his earlier progress, Mr. Godwin 
continues :— 


* But while his popularity was at its flood, he 
ran foul of the breakers. Before this, he had 
not developed his opinions on the subject of re- 
ligion and politics, satisfying himself with a 
negative toleration of creeds and parties. His 
business had been to organize labor ; he now 
undertook the criticism of church and state. 
He openly accused all existing religions of 
falsehood and impotence ; he denied the person- 
al responsibility of the individual, whose desti- 
ny, he said, was controlled exclusively by soci- 
ety ; and he argued that all systems of reform, 
other than those which looked to a reform of 
outward circumstances, must inevitably lead to 
injustice, oppression, and misery.” 


It would seem that Fourierites think to 
keep off the reefs, by continuing longer 
the exclusive profession of “ organizing 
labor,” and holding in abeyance the rest 
of their doctrines. But our object in this 
citation was to animadvert on the follow- 
ing analysis of Owen’s principles, which is 
presented to us as complete :— 


“ His errors are the denial of personal respon- 
sibillty, and the doctrine of common property, 
which we hold to be utterly untenable in argu- 
ment, radically defective in morals, and of 
course, extremely pernicious to society. But 
our limits will not allow us to discuss the mat- 
ter. 

“ His truths are, or rather his services have 
been, that he has taught moralists and the 
world the important, almost vital, influence of 
outward circumstances upon inward well-being 
and happiness. He may be called the Apostle 
of Circumstance.”* 


So, in Mr. Godwin’s estimation, it was no 
error in Robert Dale Owen, that he “ un- 
dertook the criticism of church and state ;” 
that “‘ he openly accused all existing relig- 
ions of falsehood and impotence ;” and 
again it was his crowning excellence that 
he laid down “ reform of outward circum- 
stances,” that is to the contempt, or at 
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least the “negative toleration of creeds 
and parties’ —as the great end and aim 
of philanthropists. This is explicit, and it 
is well to understand the true character of 
Fourierism, which avows such sentiments. 

The effort of the Fourierites to separate 
the theoretical from the practical side of 
their system fails in justice. They should 
remember in the first place that with their 
founder practice and theory were alike 
mere reveries, which, despite the talent and 
devotion that have been wasted on the 
cause, have never been able to be realized. 
But quite apart from this fatal defect, 
when they say that they do not necessarily 
jar with received doctrines in morals and 
religion, because their school contemplates 
only “industrial organization,” they are 
guilty of another fallacy. If they con- 
templated the organization of labor in sub- 
ordination to received, conservative, Chris- 
tian institutions, their plea would have some 
validity. But we owe them small thanks 
for their exclusive devotion to “industrial 
organization,” when we have learned that 
it is because it makes a negation of the old 
religion and morals; because it exalts 
material interests to the place of first 
importance; and makes material “ or- 
ganization” the “unitary rule of opera- 
tion” in “law, government, morals, and 
religion.” 

Fourierism subjects all things to material 
interests; and in this keeps up its agree- 
ment with its twin-brother St. Simonism. 
The last named “ religion” expressed its 
earliest characteristics in the name of its 
first periodical publication—the Produc- 
teur; and the score of writers who con- 
tributed to its columns, with a single ex- 
ception, applied themselves almost entirely 
to industrial or material points of view. 
This exception was a distinguished St. 
Simonian, Augustus Comte, who systema- 
tized what his co-laborers had done. But 
the system which alone was found to 
answer was one which should essay to 
elevate what they called moral and politi- 
cal sciences to the scale of physical sci- 
ences, which latter of course were consid- 
ered as of chief importance. When there- 
fore the Fourierites profess to devote 
themselves exclusively to the organization 
of labor, it is not at all from acquiescence 
in the moral and religious principles which 
they have found in force, but because such 





a commencement is their natural and obvi- 
ous point of departure. 

But so surely as they ever find room for 
the development of their principles, (and 
they must either develop or perish,) they 
will find, that they have left a great void in 
their system, and that they “have neg- 
lected one of the faces of nature, and that 
the most noble and most beautiful of its 
faces—that of love, or of woman.” This 
was the case also in the St. Simonian 
“family,” or “religion,”* to which Fou- 
rierism bears so close a resemblance that 
the history of the former might serve at 
once as an account and a prophecy of the 
latter. We have just said that at its first 
organization, this sect devoted itself to the 
development of what they termed positive 
ideas on labor and the organization of In- 
dustry. But those who in the end proved 
themselves the true heirs of the “family” 
and retained its name, were organized but 
a short time on the industrial basis, ere 
they complained of this “too exclusive 
attention to positive and material ques- 
tions.” They said that the religion of the 
Productives, (as the conductors of the 
journal called Le Producteur were styled,) 
was imperfect, being fitted only for men, 
but that to be true it must embrace women 
and men. Then the Producteur was su- 
perseded by the Organisateur, a great dis- 
play was made of the rehabilitation of the 
religious sentiments, of conscience, of per- 
sonal revelation, and inspiration ; finally, by 
the “ appeal to woman” the “ family ” be- 
came and took the name of a “ religion.” 
And what was that religion? It is an 
entire subject by itself, but if we had space 
to discuss it, it would be easy to show that 
it was from the first involved wholly, and 
therefore a legitimate development of the 
fundamental principles common to all par- 
ties of Socialists. Socialists are tolerant 
of all dogmas purely theological, because 
they believe in none, and because, if their 
general principles are admitted they will 
in their development root out all remains 





* Some of the uninitiated have supposed that the 
name Saint Simonians has been given to this sect 
on account of their having canonized one Simon, 
who was their founder. For those who are igno- 
rant of their history, we think it worth while to 
mention that their founder was Count Henry de 
Saint-Simon ; and that, therefore, Saint-Simonians 
was their original appellation, long before the 
apotheosis that they did make both of Saint Simon 
and of his successor Enfantin. 
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of a now detached and lifeless creed that 
may be yet lingering in the minds of any. 
But we are now occupied, not with the prin- 
ciples of their religion, but with its histori- 
cal progress. When the St. Simonian re- 
ligion was found lame without the admis- 
sion of woman to her part in the scheme, 
the terms of her association needed to be 
forthwith defined. But if man is the au- 
thor of his own moral laws, as Socialism 
teaches he is, the same pantheistic princi- 
ple requires that woman should also be 
independent, and be the author of her 
morality. And therefore, when she was 
to be introduced to the St. Simonian com- 
munity, all old laws, all ancient morals 
were to be annuiled. It would be absurd 
for them, who were men, to fix beforehand 
the laws that were to govern woman ; all 
that they could do was to call for her ad- 
vent to them; to await the ‘* Woman- 
Messiah,” to whom it belonged to reveal 
the laws that would be agreeable to her- 
self. 

It was justly remonstrated by Jules 
Lechevalier, who was one of themselves, 
that an association should never be form- 
ed in which such questions should be left 
open. But in what sense they were really 
left open might have been predicted, and 
at any rate was soon made evident, when 
it was proclaimed that this Woman Mes- 
siah might probably be found among the 
public prostitutes of Paris, and that such 
an one would be very proper :— 


“To institute in morals a kind of devotion 
as complete as we (the disciples of St. Simon) 
have done in politics. We know not by what 
power of love and of seduction she will draw 
away the adulterer from marriage, as we draw 
away the mob from the public places: . .. . 
a free and voluntary alliance of men and wo- 
men of a higher order in humanity, we know 
not what new revelation will spring from such 
an union, but we have faith that it will take 


pore. Then will be seen what hitherto 
as never been, ... men and women giving 


themselves to many without ever ceasing to be 
to one another, but whose love on the contrary 
would be as a divine Banquet, augmenting in 
magnificence by reason of the number and choice 
of the guests.” 


And Enfantin, their Supreme and dei- 
fied Father, quickly followed up this avowal 
in language still more plain :— 


“ We will not, like St. Paul, say to woman 








to veil herself and be silent inthe temple. Her 
word and her flesh are agreeable to God ; and 
if, like the church, we expect of her modesty, 
reserve, shame, delicacy, propriety, constancy, 
firmness, meditation, reflection, contemplation 
even to ecstacy, we know also that God has 
put in her the love of luxury, of show, of pomp, 
of dress, . . . . and the dreams of an excite- 
ment and enthusiasm which reach even to mad- 
ness.””* 


Finally, in his public protest in 1832, 
Rodrigues makes this statement :— 


“Thave affirmed that in the St. Simonian 
family, every child should be able to know tis own 


father. Enfantin has expressed the wish that 


woman alone should be called to explain herself 
on*this grave question.” 


These disagreeable details of the pro- 
gress of St. Simonism cast a flood of light 
on the reserved doctrines of Fourierism. 
Only, in the latter system, woman is made 
to take her place from the first in the or- 
ganization ; and, as in the earlier stages of 
St. Simonism, a sort of understanding is 
professed that her intercourse with the 
other sex is to be limited to an indefinite 
number of successive marriages and di- 
vorces, But in this, again, like all parties 
among the St. Simonians, Fourier and his 
followers defer the normal adjustment of 
sexual passion to the future judgment of 
woman—after she shall be duly educated 
for the task by a long and full indulgence 
of her natural passions. Meanwhile they 
will seem to grant to the actual notions on 
the subject of marriage some shadow of an 
existence, and the grace of a gradual meta- 
morphosis in such proportion as opinion in 
their associations may become reconciled to 
a more natural order. The apologies and 
explanations, nevertheless, that have been 
given to form even this shadow are reduced, 
upon analysis, to the permission of a con- 
tinuance of such relation, so long as a mu- 
tual and exclusive attraction shall exist 
between the parties. 

We will not trust ourselves to sketch, in 
contrast with this social and moral chaos, 
a portrait of what Christianity has done for 
woman; for should we commence the 
theme we would find nowhere to stop. 
We should rather, and as more germain to 
our plan, if we had space, bring out the 





* Le Globe. First volume for 1832. This paper 
was their chief organ. 
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noble eulogies that were lavished, in this 
respect, upon the Christian religion by those 
who became shocked at St. Simonism and 
forsook it, though singularly enough they 
refused to return to the Christianity which 
they so admired. We would thus first 
call forth Bazard, for a while the intimate 
and highest associate of Enfantin, to bear 
testimony that 


“Christianity, in requiring the consent of 
woman as a necessary condition of her union 
with man, in abolishing polygamy, in condemn- 
ing adultery equally in husband and wife, in 
pronouncing their union indissoluble, has pluck- 
ed woman from a state of slavery, has made 
her the associate of man, in one word, has 
founded marriage.”* 


Socialism is never tired nor ashamed of 
erying out that it alone, it first, is going 
to emancipate woman, by making her in- 
dependent of man; to emancipate her, 
again, by giving her up to follow her pas- 
sions. And we in answer could not desire 
better than to quote whole pages from the 
pen of another of the early associates of 
the St. Simonians ; one, however, who, like 
others of his philosophy, talks of Christi- 
anity as beautiful in its time, but alas, quite 
worn out—quite dead! We mean Pierre 
Leroux, in the Revue Independant. This 
writer uses a language, whose confidence 
and noble force show at once from what 
armory he has borrowed it, while he as- 
serts that it is in another manner that the 
true enfranchisement of the sex is to be ac- 
complished ; and that not the indulgence 
but the repression of the passions 1s the 
instrument of her true happiness. It is 
almost indifferent at what page we open, 
but let us first hear him saying :— 


“ Love is a form of equality or of justice, the 
same that equality or justice is a form of love. 
Christianity gave equality to woman under the 
form of love, in its promised paradise, the same 
as to the poor, and to the lowly in this world, it 
gave equality under the form of the goods it 
promised them in another.” ‘ ° , 

“Once more then, again, nothing is more 
certain, Christianity subjected woman to man. 

But behold the admirable law of compen- 
sation! At the same time . . . Christianity 
established an equilibrium, justice, equality, by 
saying to woman ; You are a being of devotion 
and of love ; know that I have for you a recom- 





pense worthy of your heart. God wishes you 

for a spouse ; you shall be the spouse of Christ. 

Is it not true, that if you did love upon earth, 

you would know how to love really ; that you 

could be faithful ; that you would undergo all 

tortures for him you loved; that you would die 
for him every momemt of your life? Learn 
then my secret: . . . this Lover exists, he is 
the greatest; he is the most beautiful; he is 
the most Divine of all, and he wishes that you 
suffer for him. Keep only your faith towards 
him, and you shall one day see him! 

“ Michael Angelo, the sublime painter, trans- 
lated this thought, when he represented the 
women in his Last Judgment as rising natural- 
ly towards heaven, as the iron is drawn to- 
wards the magnet. 

“ But, to-day that this magnet that drew them 
towards heaven is destroyed, (i. e. in systems 
like Fourierism that contemn supernatural re- 
ligion,) towards what will you that they gravi- 
tate ?” 


Once more, after wading through the 
pollutions of Fourierism, let us bathe our 
imaginations in the seatiments of one who, 
at least as poet and as dreamer, could con- 
ceive thus of the Christian religion. Let 
us listen to the explanation of an allusion 
which he has just made to the Last Judg- 
ment of Michael Angelo :— 


“ What there is to me most beautiful in this 
picture . . . is the group of women at the right 
of Christ, who lift up themselves from the earth, 
and mount towards heaven, not alone, but car- 
tying men with them. 

“ As if their sufferings, as women, had freed 
them of the sluggish bond which holds men 
down to the earth, they rise by their own 
weight, so to say, towards the heavenly abode, 
without wings and without angels to assist 
them. Nay, they themselves bear up, and help 
their brothers and lovers to ascend. These, 
leaning on their shoulders and on their breast, 
indicate wonderously well the property that 
these women have to ascend, as a body lighter 
than the air, an aerostat, for example, rises so 
soon as one has broken its chain... .. It 
seems to me that the particular condition of 
women on earth, under the law of Christianity 
is expressed there with a sublime art. Subor- 
dination upon earth, but a redemption proportion- 
ate when the trumpet of the last judgment shall 
sound... .” 

“ Marriage supposes heaven for corrective. 

St. Augustine ends a sermon on marriage 


that which they are to contract in the heavenly 
Jerusalem. Al! Christian priests have done as 
St. Augustine ; all have,said to woman: Suffer 





* Discussions Morales,” &c., premiere partie. 


npon earth! serve man, thy chief; thou art the 





by showing women that the true marriage is. 
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spouse of Christ ; Jacob who served Laban to 
espouse Rachel is thine image.” 

“ Christianity has made love the very check 
of love, by substituting the love of God for the 
love of earth. Then there could come a wo- 
man as full of love as Theresa, and Christianity 
have no fear: Suffer! it says to her; and 
she translating suffer by love, cries: ‘ Not 
only do I consent to suffer, but I wish to suf- 
fer.’”* 


Such then is the sublime law of self-de- 
votion which Christianity has taught, and 
which, even in the acknowledgments of one 
who does not embrace it, has been actually 
practised upon the earth: “I have said 
and I have proved that the normal aphor- 
ism of woman under the law of Christian- 
ity was this wish, which, in effect was 
uttered by the soul of St. Theresa: Lord! 
either to suffer or to die.” That is, to suf- 
fer on earth for the love of heaven, or to 
die that she might love better in heaven. 
But Socialists sneer at the love of heaven, 
and take away even the possibility of love 
on earth. For, as has often been remark- 
ed, love, such as it is understood in Chris- 
tian society, is no longer possible, when 
the indissoluble sanction of marriage is 
removed. We join then with the same 
writer when he cries, “‘ With selfishness 
for your law, and pleasure for your aim, 
go on, society!’ Go on, Socialism! Go 
on Fourierism ! “ with these two pilots you 
cannot fail to find quickly the shipwreck 
you are seeking !” 

Having spent so much of the space that 
we feel free to devote to this subject in 
the consideration of the “ practical side” of 
Socialism—the industrial and social reve- 
ries in which it feels so strong—it is fitting 
now that we advert in few words to some 
of the more abstract principles of the so- 
cietary school. For the theological no- 
tions of Fourier, we have to be indebted 
principally to his disciples, as he himself 
seems to have announced scarcely any for- 
mal dogmas of religion. But no long 
search into his system is necessary to find 
that it is pantheistic. ‘Fourier says that 
Man, like his Planet, like the Universe, 
like everything that exists, is composed of 
three Eternal, Uncreated, Indestructible 
Principles.”+ Therefore he maintains that 





* Revue Independante, t. I. pp. 27-36. 
+ Popular View, &c., p. 99. 








man, the earth, the universe, and every- 
thing that exists, is essentially Eternal and 
Uncreated. But these are the attributes 
of Godhead and incommuniecable. Let us 
hear the enumeration of this universal 
trinity :— 

“1st. Gop or Minn, (also /ife, Passion ;)—the 


active and moving principle. 

“2d. MatTer ;—the passive or moved prin- 
ciple. 

“ 3d. Justice or MATHEMATICS ;—the neuter 
or regulating principle.” 


Here is a theology with a marvel! A 
principle which is eternal and uncreated is 
also independent. Fourier has therefore 
supposed three independent principles, 
which must destroy his fundamental idea 
of unity. His three principles can never 
be resolved into one principle, and that 
more evidently from the absence of any 
property of co-ordination among them by 
which they should hold their being the 
one from the other. Yet we have found 
his admiring followers reject as absurd 
the doctrine of the Christian Trinity, in 
which, nevertheless, there is but one es- 
sential principle, and a co-ordination of 
the Three Persons. 

But we shall find Fourier’s definitions 
of God self-destroying in other respects. 
He attributes to it the necessity of another 
principle, not it, for its regulator. This 
“regulating principle” is in morals “ jus- 
tice,’ in physics “mathematics.” The 
principle, then, which he calls God, he 
conceives of as distinct from justice, and 
without the property of self-regulation ; as 
he says himself, it is Passion. And by 
what is it to be regulated? The only 
agent that could be found in his system Is 
a principle which has no activity, (a con- 
tradiction in terms,) no free will, no origi- 
nating power. The regulator is a neuter 
principle, though to regulate is something 
wholly active. But we shall hereafter 
show that it is truer to Fourier’s system 
to say that it is unregulated. Such are 
the egroti somnia of Fourier. In every 
universal system, which Fourierism is, if it 
be anything, theology proper, or the doc- 
trine concerning God, is the master and 
fundamental science. Can, then, these 
ravings of a disordered and shameless ima- 
gination, be the real basis of the societary 
theory, which has engaged the affections 
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and efforts of so many young men of tal- 
ent and zeal? We shall examine the 
question a little. It seems that in their 
vain efforts to escape the charge of mate- 
rialism or pantheism, Socialists have been 
unwilling to perceive or acknowledge the 
real bases of their system, or at least that 
they show a foolish anxiety to keep up 
some of the terms of Christianity, which 
have no place or office in Fourierism. 
Thus the very term God has in this system 
a most odd sound, and it would do much to 
simplify matters if it were wholly omitted. 
The world, man, and his passions, being 
rendered independent, would then become 
“divine.” Each would be God to each. 
With this key to Fourier’s religious system, 
we may proceed to consider, as respects 
man, psychology and theology as iden- 
tical. 

The contradiction and conflict that in 
all ages man has felt within himself, the 
sting of passion that urges him to lawless 
action on the one side, and the natural 
virtue on the other, which is the founda- 
tion of conscience, and consists in a prin- 
ciple by which the light of human reason 
perceives the principles of all virtue united 
to a mysterious inclination of will answer- 
ing to the light—this contradiction and 
conflict, it has been the prerogative of the 
Christian revelation to explain. But the ex- 
planation is humbling to man’s pride, for it 
tells him that he is the inheritor of a degen- 
erate nature, and that, so surely as in the 
body death and corruption is the tendency 
of the natural life, so surely in the soul 
there is an inclination to spiritual corrup- 
tion, which may be combated and check- 
ed, but, no matter what the efforts, can 
never be rooted out—no matter what the 
ransom, can never be legitimatized. This 
lesson it is that error has in all ages ex- 
hausted itself in unlearning, and if it ap- 
peared not in the beginning, it has found 
a place at least before the end of every 
real heresy. 

Fourier responds to this question in a 
manner unequivocal. Man, according to 
him, finds in himself “three eternal prin- 
ciples,’—“ mind,” which is also passion, 
impulse, desire, &c., ‘ matter,” which is 
simply passive, and “justice or mathe- 
matics,” which is to be resolved into the 
complex of the eternal laws which regu- 
late the movement of matter; and these 





principles would be in harmony in man, 
were it not for the artificial embarrassments 
of the present civilization. Some who 
have not carefully examined Fourier’s 
principles, might charitably conclude that 
he intended the “active principle or pas- 
sion” to be controlled by the “neuter 
principle” of mathematics or justice. 
Nothing could be further from his real 
intention, and this is shown by his calling 
this passion-principle God. No! passion 
and justice he makes of accord, and the 
“regulating principle’ has no task but in 
the transformation and preparation of soci- 
ety and matter for the full and unrestrained 
play of all the passions. Fourier was in 
the condition of a man standing between 
his conscience and his passions, and hear- 
ing the appeal of both, and who should 
accuse his conscience of falsehood, and 
proclaim his passions as his God and his 
highest end. And because reason de- 
clares that the gratification of his pas- 
sions, of his natural inclinations generally, 
is not the end for which man is created, 
Fourier dements reason itself, for he pro- 
nounces that passional attraction legiti- 
mate and good, “which persists in spite 
of the opposition of reason.” Thus crime 
is no crime because it is God, or the work 
of God; and it is God because God is 
passion or action unregulated, and because 
outside of man himself there is none who 
has the right to call him to account. To 
the pure Pantheism of St. Simonism, 
Fourier contributes the contradictory ad- 
junct of a necessary Atheism. 
“Gop Is ALL THAT WHICH Is.” 

Such was the St. Simonian confession 
of faith ; and Fourier may be said only to 
have differed from it by the confusion of 
saying, 

Gop IS NOTHING IN PARTICULAR. 

That Fourier’s system is utterly panthe- 
istic would be further apparent, should 
we attempt to follow him through his 
wild theories of cosmogony. His whole 
plan commences with the trite figment of 
human souls being but pieces of the 
greater planetary soul. This planetary 
soul, again, has two phases, one divided 
among its inhabitants, the other indivisible, 
and forming the intellect of, the planet. 
These planets form groups, the groups a 
Universe, the Universes a Biniverse, the 
Biniverses a Triniverse, and so on till at 
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length he arrives—all the while in imagi- 
nation—at the Infiniverse, which by cour- 
tesy he again calls God, though we have 
already seen him give this title to one 
only of his * three eternal principles.” It 
is not easy to see whether these mad fan- 
cies are the proofs or the consequences of 
his grand axiom, “ Attractions are pro- 
portional to destinies ;”’ but it is easy to 
determine that upon which both alike rest 
—a disordered imagination. Yet it is on 
this fancied identity of essence between 
man and his planet and the universe that 
reposes that other fancied harmony which 
is to be produced throughout the world, 
and which is supposed by Fourier to be 
capable of arrangement on the precise 
principles of musical notation. On the 
same essential identity of “all that is,” 
which is the principle of pantheism, re- 
poses the great axiom of Fourier :—‘ At- 
tractions are proportional to destinies.” 
But we have neither space, necessity, nor 
inclination to chase further these vagaries. 
lt suffices to wait till they shall be at- 
tempted to be proved as well as asserted. 
If they be a “discovery,” where are the 
proofs? If a “science,” where is their 
demonstration? If a “revelation,” where 
is the authority on which we are bound to 
receive it? But if they be pure “ reveries,” 
how strange must be the infatuation of the 
men who persist in defending them! They 
are a discovery only because Fourier 
imagined their possibility; they form a 
science only because he attempted to sys- 
tematize them ; they are called a revelation 
only because those who maintain them 
deny any God outside of man himself, and 
consequently any revelation except the 
production of the human intellect. 

We have found it convenient in certain 
parts of this essay, to treat of St. Simon- 
ism and Fourierism in common, so far as 
their notions have agreed with each other. 
And, indeed, the general identity of the 
principles of the two is so evident, that 
the critic must be fastidious who will ob- 
ject to considering them as co-partners in 
the same heritage of error. Their mission 
was professedly the same. Starting with 
the assumption that “all that is, is God,” 
and that the evil that is in the world is 
either no evil, or an accidental misfortune 
from which man is competent to redeem 
himself, they proceeded to legitimatize, to 














deify the actions and passions of the flesh ; 
to change the notions of right and wrong 
among men. Historically, indeed, they 
were distinct, and they differed from each 
other in the details of their industrial 
plans—from which we have seen that both 
took their historical commencement. And, 
whether by accident, or from the greater 
energy and practicability of St. Simonism, 
it gained an earlier opportunity for its full 
display. Consequently it rushed forward 
to its catastrophe, and after a tempestuous 
existence of a few months, outraged hu- 
manity could suffer it no longer, and it was 
dissolved. The attempt to reconstruct the 
ruined edifice at Constantinople and in 
Egypt was not more successful. Some of 
the St. Simonians returned to a profession 
of Christianity, some became followers of 
Mohammed, and others were lost in the 
whirlpool of new delusions. 

The Fourierites, likewise, even in the 
life-time of their founder, attempted an 
establishment at Condé, and have since 
oiten renewed their efforts elsewhere. We 
know little more of them than that they 
have each failed after a short existence, 
and that the leaders of the sect are at issue 
among themselves. As with the St. Si- 
monians, it will only be in the practical 
workings of the system that all its enormi- 
ties will appear, and will prove themselves 
the legitimate deductions of their first 
principles ; and, therefore, we agree with 
the remark of M. de Lourdoueix, that 
‘those who serve best the interests of its 
existence are those who retard most the 
realization of its doctrines.” 

We are no prophets. It may be, that 
the new state of affairs in France will soon 
give the Socialists, for a moment, un- 
bounded liberty and plentiful resources for 
making their experiment. But even if this 
happen, we doubt whether the delusion of 
the Fourierites be not so far dispelled as 
that their leaders would no longer have 
the profound conviction of the feasibility 
of their plan, which alone could nerve 
them to such atrial. Confidence in ima- 
gination and confidence in the hour of 
action are two very different things, and if 
Fourierites possessed the latter, we cannot 
believe that they would have so long failed 
of making a complete experiment. Fou- 
rierites boast of the spread of their doc- 
trines in France, Germany, England, and 
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America. Yet they say, and their system 
requires, that the moment a phalanx is 
established, opposition will be silenced by 
the success of the attempt. Now since 
but eight hundred and ten persons are ne- 
cessary for a complete phalanx, why do 
they not begin? Are there not of their 
followers in all these countries enough to 
make the experiment ? 

We then reprobate Socialism because it 
is in direct antagonism with the dogmas 
of Christianity, and because it attempts to 


overturn the laws of Christian civilization. | 
That there is great misery and much in- | 
} 


justice in the heart of modern society is 
too true, but we do not owe the discovery 
of it to Socialism. The misery is the re- 
sult of the sin of Adam, and the injustice 
is from the neglect or infraction of the laws 
which God has by supernatural revelation 
given to man for his conduct and ameliora- 
tion. We object especially to Socialism, 
that, under the name of emancipating, it 
degrades woman from the rank to which 
Christianity had raised her. For we have 
seen that it was Christianity alone that 
availed to raise woman to being the equal 
of man by the tie of love, at the same 
time that it subjected her by the precept 
of obedience ; and that the law by which 
woman was thus raised to equality with 
man was the abolition of polygamy and 
divorce, and the substitution of an invio- 
lable and perpetual marriage. We object to 
it, moreover, that it contemns the tribunal 
of reason, and the voice of the natural 
conscience which God has implanted in 
the breast of every man. And, finally, 
we object to Fourierites the ambiguity 
and tergiversation of their propagandism ; 
that they beguile the superstitious with 
the name of a revelation, the credulous 
with the profession of a discovery, the self- 
conceited with the title of a science, when 
it is clear that they have neither revelation 
nor discovery nor science for any one. 
Nor can we consent to accord to So- 
cialism, in any of its for ms, the praise that 
some even of its enemies have yielded it, 
that in positive ideas in the field of in- 
dustry, it has made valuable suggestions. 
It would be difficult to mention any of its 
suggestions that either it has not borrowed, 
or that is not an abomination instead of a 
thing desirable. The biting satires that 
the St. Simonians dealt out on the actual 


deteriorations of modern society, and which 
the Fourierites continue to repeat, have, 
it is true, done something to startle the 
public mind, and if this has urged any to 
cling to or revive the good principles 
handed down to us by our fathers, and 
which had been slipping away through 
want of constancy in their maintenance, it 
is indeed a good, but not much due to So- 
cialism for its origin,—since if, instead of 
urging them to cling to the principles 





they had been taught, would have had 
them abandon all that the experience of 
six thousand years and the advancement 
that man has hitherto been able to make 
in obedience to the eternal, immutable 


| 
| laws of truth, have proclaimed as neces- 


sary to his conservation. 

And now that we have accomplished 
all that we intended when we commenced 
this article, it is time to come to a conclu- 
sion. If Fourierites still persist in spread- 
ing their doctrines through the community, 
|a complete and analytical detail of their 
| theory would be a useful labor, but it 
| would demand an entire volume to fulfil it. 
In the mean time, their principles should 
not be tolerantly judged as harmless rev- 
eries. Quite true it is that they have no 
element of practicability, and can never 
take form as a society. But it is another 
thing whether the bad and wild notions 
that they diffuse abroad in the community, 
and which in their detached parts are 
caught up and adopted by multitudes that 
have no idea that these are a legitimate 
part of a system that they themselves 
condemn, may not be infecting whole 
masses throughout every country where 
they are propagated with a spirit of revo- 
lution for the establishment of unbridled 
licentiousness. The opportunities for such 
a revolution are accidents to which every 
land is liable, and it would be a poor com- 
pensation for having contributed to the 
fundamental convulsion, and thereby in- 
terrupted the veritable progress of any 
society, to have been permitted for awhile 
to ery, in “great words unmeet,” re-or- 
ganization of labor—emuncipation of wo- 
man—scientific revelations—universal hap- 
piness. It is then a duty for every good 
citizen and for every man of conscience to 
oppose and to denounce Fourierism, and 
every other form of Socialism. And the 
method of doing so with effect, is not to 
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follow its advocates into the discussion of 
reveries whose very absurdity proves a 
cloak to them till they have been system- 
atically studied ; not to admit that, as they 
claim ; Christianity is dead and society in a 
state of dissolution, and therefore some 
new theory must be started; but to lay 
hold of the positive principles of religion, 
of morality and of law that we have still at 
our hands, after all the labors of disorgan- 
izers hitherto; to hold these up against 
the declaimings of Socialists; to lay on 
them the task of destroying the Christian 
civilization, or of proving that it should be 
destroyed, instead of assuming that it is so. 
And as example is more potent than mere 
words, it is by falling back in our own in- 
terior sentiments and in our practice upon 
the doctrines in politics, in social life and 





in religion, which have been proved by 
time and have brought forth pleasant 
fruits, that we are to be strong ourselves, 
and to be able to strengthen others against 
the emissaries of libertinism and of 
change. Fidelity, in political and in social 
life, to the plainest teachings of the New 
Testament, would soon reduce the number 
of Socialists to some few occupants of a 
madhouse : that they go at large is proof 
that more heads than their own are crazed. 
Certainly, in a society where divorce and 
adultery were unheard of, Fourierism 
would excite more horror than it does with 
us; and if Paris, in 1832, had been as 
much recovered from the Jacobinism of 
1798 as it is now, the Saint Simonians 
could never have gone so far as they did 
in effect. f 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tue political crisis in Europe emboldened 
the English Chartists to make a grand demon- 
stration. Forty-nine delegates, elected at meet- 
ings held in some of the principal towns, made 
arrangements and issued a programme for a 
meeting to be held at Kensington Common, on 
Monday the 10th of April, at which upwards of 
200,000 Chartists were to attend ; from whence 
they were to march in procession, regulated 
and superintended by Marshals, to the House 
of Commons, and present a petition for the 
People’s Charter, which was said to weigh be- 
tween five and six tons. The attention of the 
Government having been directed to the sub- 
ject, a notice was issued by the Police Com- 
missioners, pointing out that, both by statute 
and common law, the intended procession was 
illegal ; warning persons from taking part in 
it, and calling on all loyal and peaceable sub- 
jects to aid the constituted authorities in pre- 
venting any disturbance, and in maintaining 
public order. This having been announced in 
the House of Commons by the Home Secre- 
tary, on the 6th of April, Mr. Feargus O’Con- 
nor denied any intention on the part of the 
Chartists to commit a breach of the peace, and 
said their only object was to present to that 
House a petition signed by between five and six 
millions of the people ; and he also complained 





that they were taken by surprise in the course 
adopted by the Government. Sir George Grey 
replied that the subject had been taken into 
consideration at the earliest possible moment, 
and the Government were resolved to take the 
course indicated. ‘The harangues delivered at 
the Chartist meetings preliminary to these ar- 
rangements, had been of a most violent char- 
acter. Republicanism, French aid, and con- 
cert with the disaffected Irish, were openly 
talked of; and arms were at one time recom- 
mended for the great demonstration. The 
main division of the Chartists met in the morn- 
ing ©. the north side of London, and went in 
procession over Blackfriars Bridge to the place 
of meeting, which is about two miles south of 
the bridge. No extra precautions were ob- 
served until they reached the bridge, where a 
police force and a body of pensioners were 
posted, but no interference took place. Other 
bodies, who met on the north side of the 
Thames, passed over the bridges in like man- 
ner, and the meeting assembled at the appoint- 
ed place about half past eleven o'clock. Al- 
though it had been announced that 200,000 
were to meet, and were to be joined in proces- 
sion by greatly increased numbers, there were 
at no time present more than from 15,000 to 
20,000 persons, including spectators who took 
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no part in the proceedings. Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor delivered an address, which he con- 
cluded by urging the meeting to disperse, as 
the government had taken possession of all the 
bridges, and the contemplated procession to the 
House of Commons could not, therefore, be car- 
ried into effect without a sanguinary struggle ; 
and stated that the “ Executive ” of the Chartist 
Association would convey the petition, which 
he would that evening present to the House. 
This recommendation appeared by no means to 
suit the views of a large portion of the meet- 
ing, but it was ultimately complied with, and 
the petition, accompanied by three delegates, 
was conveyed to the House of Commons in a 
couple of street cabs. The proceedings for the 
enforcement of order were most complete and 
efficient. The bank, and all the public build- 
ings, were put in a state of defence, being gar- 
risoned by bodies of troops, and the persons 
employed in them were all armed. The en- 
tire police force of London was ready to act at 
a moment’s notice, and the bridges, the main 
points where difficulties were likely to occur, 
were under their protection. The military were 
not visible during the whole day, the police and 
private constables being more than sufficient to 
meet the emergency. Upwards of 150,000 
men (more than ten times the number of 
Chartists at the meeting) volunteered and were 
sworn in as special constables, so that any at- 
tempt at an outbreak would have been hope- 
less. After the meeting had dispersed, large 
crowds proceeded towards the bridges, which 
were all closed. The greatest mob was at 
Blackfriars, where stones were thrown and at- 
tacks made on the foot police, who used their 
staves freely on the heads of the leaders, but 
were at last forced, by the pressure, across the 
bridge ; where the crowd was stopped by a 
body of mounted police, and dispersed after nu- 
merous arrests had been made. 

The petition, on being presented to the 
House by Mr. O’Connor, was referred to the 
Standing Committee on Petitions, who report- 
ed that instead of the number of signatures, 
5,706,000, as stated by the member, it was as- 
certained by counting that there were not more 
than 1,975,496—that in several consecutive 
sheets the signatures were all in the same 
hand-writing—that a great portion were the 
names of females, and that it contained numer- 
ous forgeries. Among the signatures were 
Victoria Rex, Prince Albert, Colonel Sibthorpe, 
Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, 
(nineteen times,) Snookses, Pugnoses and Flat- 
noses in great numbers, interspersed with ribald 
and obscene remarks. It is said that a patriotic 
pot-boy contributed several hundred signa- 
tures. 

The petition was also weighed by the Com- 
mittee, and Mr. O’Connor’s statement in this 
regard was also a gross exaggeration, for in- 
stead of five tons, its weight was only 5} cwt. 
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Mr. O'Connor attempted to make out, that not- 
withstanding the fictitious signatures, there 
were upwards of 5,000,000 genuine, (a number 
which exceeds the whole adult male population 
of England,) and observed that in a few days 
he would present a petition with three times as 
many signatures ; but the exaggerations and 
deceptions having been so thoroughly exposed, 
the affair became speedily a subject only of rid- 
icule, and Mr. O’Connor, on the 8th of April, 
virtually abandoned it, by contenting himself 
with moving pro forma that it be read at the 
table. The alnerity with which the peaceable 
and well-disposed inhabitants of the metropolis 
of all classes came forward on this occasion, 
proves that the revolutionary feeling which 
seems to pervade the greater part of Europe, 
has not taken possession of the English people. 
It is gratifying to find that the French Pro- 
visional Government have discountenanced in- 
terference with the affairs of a foreign nation ; 
for the number of passports for England be- 
came so much increased as to lead to inquiry 
into the reason ; and it becoming known to the 
Provisional Government that the intention of 
the parties was to aid in the Chartist manifes- 
tation, they put a stop to this political emigra- 
tion, by refusing passports to all who could not 
give good reasons for leaving their own coun- 
try. The Chartists have since continued to 
hold their meetings in various parts of the 
kingdom, and the speeches and propositions are 
of the most inflammatory nature, and in Aber- 
deen a proposal has been made to establish an 
armed National Guard. To protect the coun- 
try from these incendiary attempts, and to put 
an end to the alarming state of affairs in Ire- 
land, a law has been passed for the better secu- 
rity of the Crown and Government ; by which 
the writing, publishing, or open and advised 
speaking, or any overt act intended to effect the 
deposition, or levying war against the Sover- 
eign, or forcing a change of measures or coun- 
sels, or intimidating or overawing either House 
of Parliament, or inciting foreign invasion, is. 
declared a felony, punishable by transportation ; 
and a temporary alien bill has also been intro- 
duced, to enable the Government to send home 
any foreigners who may be mischievously dis- 
posed. On the 11th of April, Mr. John O’Con- 
nell brought forward a motion, in the House of 
Commons, for a Repeal of the Union, in refer- 
ence to which Lord John Russell, on the 16th, 
stated that immediately after Easter the House 
would proceed to the discussion of measures 
which related to the political state of the Irish 
population, and declared his readiness to listen 
to any proposition supported by the great ma- 
jority of Irish members, having for its object 
the improvement of the laws and condition of 
that country ; but by discussion (if the choice 
should be for argument) and by force (if re- 
course were had to arms) he was determined, 
as long as there was breath and life in him, to 
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oppose the Repeal of the Legislative Union. 
This declaration elicited loud cheers. A sim- 
ilar statement, in behalf of the Government, 
was made in the House of Lords. 

Prince Metternich has arrived in England. 
There has been a large exportation of gold from 
England to Holland and other parts of the conti- 
nent, and the bullion in the Bank of England has 
considerably decreased, but fresh quantities con- 
tinue to arrive from abroad. 

The People’s Charter, as it is called, con- 
tains six heads. 1. Universal suffrage; 2. 
Vote by ballot; 3. No property qualification ; 
4. Annual parliaments; 5. Payment of mem- 
bers ; 6. Equal electoral districts. The total 
export of tea from China to Great Britain, 
from July, 1847, to 24th February last, is:— 
Black, 35,855,210 Ibs.; green, 3,813,320 lbs. ; 
total, 39,699,030 Ibs. ; and of silk in the same 
period, 17,089 bales. 

The Irish Repeal party is now divided into 
two distinct sections ; the O’Connells, with a 
numerical minority, having declared firmly 
against exceeding the bounds of constitutional 
agitation ; whilst the majority, headed by Smith 
O’Brien, Mitchell of the United Irishman, and 
others, are inflaming the populace with writ- 
ings and speeches of the most incendiary char- 
acter, urging the people to arms, openly defy- 
ing the Government, and declaring their inten- 
tion of effecting Repeal by force of arms. 
Those of the latter party, whose arrest was 
mentioned in our last number, have been in- 
dicted, and true bills for sedition were found 
against them on the 15th of April; on the even- 
ing of which day they were entertained at a 
grand soirée, where they made speeches just as 
seditious as those for which they are prosecut- 
ed. The people, under the instigation of these 
men, are arming throughout a very large por- 
tion of Ireland with fire-arms and pikes, and 
are being drilled to the use of these weapons; 
rifle clubs are also formed to considerable ex- 
tent, the day for practice being generally Sun- 
day. To counteract this movement, large bod- 
ies of troops are cencentrating in different 
sections, whilst vessels of war are stationed on 
various parts of the coast. Large and influen- 
tial bodies of Irish, Catholic and Protestant, 
have tendered their services to the Government 
in case of necessity, and their offers have been 
accepted. Arun on the Savings Banks has 
been made, at the suggestion of the leaders, for 
the purpose of embarrassing the financial af- 
fairs of the country. At Limerick, notices of 
withdrawal to the amount of £5000 on the 24th 
of April, were served on the 15th; and the Di- 
rectors have determined to pay out all sums 
demanded, but not again to permit those mak- 
ing the drafts to obtain the benefit of these use- 
ful institutions. On the 1st of April, Smith 
O’Brien, with a deputation from Ireland, pre- 
sented an address to the Provisional Govern- 
ment at Paris, the object of which was to se- 





cure French assistance in aid of forcible meas- 
ures in Ireland. M. Lamartine, after some 
complimentary remarks towards the Irish peo- 
ple, gave a decided negative to the request. 
“ We are,” said he, “at peace, and we are de- 
sirous of remaining on good terms of equality, 
not with this or that part of Great Britain, but 
with Great Britain entire. We believe this 
peace to be useful and honorable, not only to 
Great Britaia and the Frenca Republic, but to 
the human race. We will not commit an act 
—we will not utter a word—we will not breathe 
an insinuation at variance with the principles 
of the reciprocal inviolability of nations which 
we have proclaimed, * * * We should be in- 
sane were we to exchange such a diplomacy 
for unmeaning and partial alliances with even 
the most legitimate parties in the countries 
which surround us. We are not competent to 
judge them, or to prefer some of them to others ; 
by announcing our partisanship on the one side, 
we should declare ourselves the enemies of the 
other. We do not wish to be enemies of any 
of your fellow-countrymen. * * * We ardent- 
y wish that justice may bind and strengthen 
the friendship of races ; that equality may be- 
come more and more its basis ; but while pro- 
claiming with you, with her, (England,) and 
with all, the holy dogma of fraternity, we will 
perform only acts of brotherhood, in conformity 
with our principles, and our feelings towards 
the Irish nation.” Smith O’Brien, and the 
other parties indicted, having put in a techhical 
defence, as to the composition of the Grand 
Jury, the Attorney-general, to prevent delay, 
abandoned the indictments, and filed, ex officio, 
informations against the accused. All, except 
Mitchell, have moderated their tone since the 
act above referred to was passed. We givea 
specimen frum one of his speeches. After giv- 
ing instructions on the pike and rifle practice, 
he declared that his “ mission is to bear a hand 
in the final destruction of the bloody old ‘ Brit- 
ish Empire ’—the greedy, carnivorous old mon- 
ster that has lain so long like a load upon the 
heart and limbs of England, and drank the blood 
and sucked the marrow from the bones of Ire- 
land. Against that empire of hell a thousand 
thousand ghosts of my slaughtered country- 
men shriek nightly. Their blocd cries con- 
tinually from the ground for vengeance! And 
Heaven has heard it, That bucaneering flag 
that has braved so long the battle and the breeze, 
flies now from a ship in distress. The Charyb- 
dis of Chartism roars under her lee ; the break- 
ers of Repeal are ahead, and the curses of the 
world swell the hurricane that rages round her, 
—pirate and blood-stained slaver that she is, 
her timbers are shivering at last,” &c. 

Some of the Roman Catholic clergy have re- 
ceived sharp rebukes from their bishops, for the 
violence of their political course. 

As events progress in France, the views of 
the different members of the Provisional Gov- 
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ernment become more apparent, and it is evi- 
dent there is an irreconcilable division in that 
body. Dupont (de l’Eure) the nominal Presi- 
dent of the Council, is a man very far advanced 
in life, and in the government a mere cipher. 
The real men of action are, on one side, La- 
martine, with Marrast and others, whose views 
appear to lean towards moderation; and on 
the other, Ledru Rollin, Flocon, Louis Blanc 
and Albert, (for effect designated “ ouvrier,”) 
who are endeavoring to force the nation to 
adopt the insane and debasing doctrines of the 
Communists. Ledru Rollin, as Minister of the 
Interior, has sent out his Commissioners to the 
Provinces, with unlimited powers—their first 
duty being to control the elections for the Na- 
tional Assembly. Their acts have, in many 
instances, been such as could not be outdone 
by any government, however despotic. The 
rights of private property appear to have been 
entirely banished from the minds of those func- 
tionaries. At Lyons, M. Etienne Arago has 
forbidden any person to leave the city with 
more than 500 francs, without his permission. 
At Blois, M. Gouache promulgated his decree, 
1. To establish a Bank of discount ; 2. Forbid- 
ding the existing banks from paying to the 
owners any money deposited with them, except 
so much as the depositors may think proper to 
invest in his bank of discouut ; and 3. Post- 
poning the payment of all debts until the 15th 
of May. Some of the Commissioners have 
been driven from their posts, and could only 
be reinstated by military force. It is said that 
the violence of Ledru Rollin at the Council 
Board, has been productive of scenes of a most 
undignified character, and that his turbulence 
has more than once been checked by the per- 
sonal courage of his more moderate colleagues. 
Louis Blanc, in the Introduction to his * Ten 
Years’ History,” divides the nation into the bour- 
geoisie and the people, (page 18, note:) “By bour- 
geoisie, | mean the whole body of citizens, who, 
possessing implements of labor, or capital, work 
with means of their own, and are not depend- 
ent on others, except to a certain extent. The 
people is the whole body of citizens, who, not 
possessing capital, depend completely on others, 
and that in what regards the prime necessaries 
of life.’ The Revolution of 1830, says the 
Rollin and Blane faction, was the work of the 
bourgeoisie, who reaped all the benefits; the 
present was accomplished by the people, and 
(to use the words of Secretary Marcy) “ to the 
victors belong the spoils.” Upon which of 
these parties shall have a preponderance in the 
National Assembly, seems to depend the ques- 
tion, whether a Republic can be established, or 
whether the present movement is to be produc- 
tive of anarchy and its fearful consequences. 
The Communist party, courting the people, ac- 
cording to Louis Blanc’s definition of the word, 
have already evinced a disposition to avail them- 
selves of physical demonstrations to carry out 














their views. Many thousands in Paris are out 
of employment, for whom it is impossible for 
the government to provide. Ledru Rollin is 
said to be arranging a plan by which these un- 
fortunate people are to be formed into a garde 
mobile and removed to the frontiers, for the 
double purpose of getting rid of them from Pa- 
ris, and forming a force to counterbalance the 
conservative feeling supposed to exist in the 
army and elsewhere. On the evening of the 
15th of April, a stormy meeting of the Pro- 
visional Government took place ; Ledru Rollin, 
who was particularly energetic, was opposed by 
Marrast, who declared it was the firm deter- 
mination of the more moderate party to respord 
to the general wishes of the nation, and pro- 
ceed with moderation, as otherwise nothing but 
civil war and bloodshed could ensue. A vio- 
lent scene took place, and at the instigation of 


| the Rollin party, an immense meeting was held 


on the following day, at the Champ de Mars, 
and the persons present were marshalled under 
distinct leaders, and marched in columns of ten 
deep to the Hotel de Ville. The beat of the 
rappel had called out the National Guard, who 
appeared in overwhelming force, and evinced 
the best possible disposition towards the mode- 
rate portion of the government. They occn- 
pied the whole square of the Hotel de Ville and 
the surrounding buildings, and when the pro- 
cession appeared it was saluted on all sides with 
cries of “a bas les communistes,” “a bas 
Blanqui,” “a bas Cabet,’ “ Vive le Gouverne- 
ment Provisoire.” A deputation consisting of 
Cabet, Blanqui and others, were allowed access, 
and were received by M. Lamartineonly. Cabet 
who was spokesman for the party, began by 
declaring that the Provisional Government “ had 
betrayed the cause of the people,” and that it 
was necessary that it should be at once recon- 
stituted. He then presented to Lamartine a 
list of those who should form the Provisional 
Government, (the principal names being those 
of Ledru Rollin, Cabet, Blanqui, Louis Blanc, 
Flocon, Raspail, Albert, and one or two more 
of the ultra Democratic party.) and declared 
that if it were not accepted, they would march 
against the Hotel de Ville and obtain it by 
force. With this he retired, and the meeting 
quietly dispersed. The following day, however, 
the attempt was, to some extent, renewed, but 
with a similar result. 

On the Tuesday following the National Guard 
was again called out, in consequence of infor- 
mation received that the Communists and some 
of the most violent clubs had determined to 
upset the present government, and to establish 
“a committee of public safety,” but the attempt : 
was not made. Gen. Changarnier has been 
appointed commander of the Nat:onal Guard, 
in the place of Gen. Courtais, at which that 
body have expressed great satisfaction. ‘Troops 
of the line have been recalled to Paris. Little or 
no improvement has taken place in trade; thou- 
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sands are out of work, and immense numbers 
of shops closed: the government is still obliged 
to dispense nearly $25,000 daily, in giving work 
to the unemployed in Paris alone—work which 
unfortunately is unproductive and almost worse 
than useless. 

The detached forts round Paris are being 
fitted up as government workshops. The de- 
preciation of property since the 23d of Febru- 
ary to 12th of March is enormous ; and is es- 
timated, in La Presse, as follows : 

Funded property, - fr. 3,285,793,811 


Bank shares, - - 146,680,000 
Railways, six lines, - 205,252,500 
a“ eleven lines, 110,632,500 
Total, fr. 3,748,358,811 


And it is sapposed thatan addition of 1,009,- 
000,000 fr. may be added, for loss on other 
securities, such as canals, bonds, mines, gas, 
insurances, &c. ; the greater part of which had 
not been quoted for six weeks previous to 12th 
March. ‘The six railway lines at the first date 
were ata premium: the eleven were then be- 
low par; their depreciation then amounted to 
143,347,509 fr. which makes the total loss on 
railways 459,232,500 fr. The government has 
started a project of taking possession of the 
railways, giving 5 per cent. stock to the share- 
holders for the purchase money at the average 
value for six months before February last. 
Many of the laws, or decrees, which have been 
made, appear wholly inconsistent with the fact 
that the present government is merely provis- 
ionary, and is to surrender all power to the 
National Assembly, which has already (June) 
met. Among the most striking of this class is 
one which abolishes the duty on salt from the 
ist Jan. 1849, authorizing the importation of 
foreign salt from that date and imposing duties 
thereon. It appears from returns, that there 
are in France over 5,000,000 landed proprietors ; 
213,168 stockholders ; 38,305 owners of annui- 
ties ; 154,875 pensioners of the state; 104,325 
individuals holding offices requiring security ; 
and 627,830 individuals paid by the govern- 
ment. On the 15th of April Ledru Rollin, as 
Minister of the Interior, published a proclama- 
tion of the most menacing character, in case 
of the elections of the provinces not according 
with the views of Paris, in which he says :— 


«The elections, if they do not produce the 
triumph of social truth—if they are the expres- 
sion of the interest of a caste—the elections, 
which ought to be the safety of the Republic, 
will be, beyond a doubt, its destruction. 

‘In that case there would be but one way of 
safety for the people who made the barricades; 
—to manifest a second time its will, and to ad- 
journ the decision of a false national representa- 
tion! Can it be that France could wish to force 
Paris to have recourse to this extreme, this de- 

lorable remedy? God forbid! But no, France 
fe confided to Paris a great mission, and the 





French people will not consent to render that 
mission incompatible with the order and calm 
necessary for the deliberations of the constituent 
body. Paris regards itself, with just reason, 
as the representative of all the population of 
the national territory. 

** Paris is the advanced post of the army which 
combats for republican ideas: Paris is the ren- 
dezvous for all the generous determination—all 
the moral forces of France: Paris will not sepa- 
rate its cause from that of the people, which 
suffers, waits, and raises its voice from one ex- 
tremity of the country to the other. If anarchy 
works afar off, if social influences pervert the 
judgment or betray the will of the masses dis- 
persed or misled by distance, the people of Paris 
believes itself, and declares itself to be con- 
jointly responsible for the interests of the whole 
nation. On some points wealth claims its pri- 
vileges, and menaces us with the affliction of 
being obliged to conquer, when we should have 
wished only to persuade.” 


The election of members for the National 
Assembly on Sunday, 23d April, and the follow- 
ing day, went off quietly in Paris, although 
serious apprehensions were entertained of a 
coup de main. An attempt was made to seize 
the ballot box in one arrondissement, but the 
affair was discovered early enough to be pre- 
vented. ‘The scrutiny of the votes took place 
on the 28th. Lamartine had by far the greatest 
number: the moderates have received the most 
votes; and Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Flocon 
and Albert, are very low down on the list. Above 
one-third of the electors in Paris have not voted ; 
and the ouvriers especially have shown very 
little anxiety to take part; whether from indif- 
ference or discontent, or from having some 
scheme in view, is not known. There are grave 
charges of fraud in the elections ; numbers are 
said to have given several votes, and that elec- 
toral “tickets” have been sold by those who 
obtained them. Ledru Rollin sent one of his 
commissioners with unlimited powers to Algeria, 
which is exclusively under the Minister of War. 
Gen. Cavaignac refused to receive him, when 
he raised a mob and exhibited a cap of liberty, 
which was speedily trampled on by the National 
Guard and the respectable citizens. The Gov- 
ernor threatened to ship him off, and sent a 
complaint to the war department, when Ledru 
Rollin was obliged to cancel the appointment. 
The government have issued an order for the 
dispersion of the Germans congregated in great 
numbers on the eastern frontier of France. 
This measure and the result of the elections 
has created a rise of about three per cent. in 
the prices of French funds. The specie in the 
Bank of France is considerably diminished. 

The King of Prussia, immediately after be- 
ing peaigulie by his own subjects to make 
large popular concessions, and whilst his 
throne was by no means in a stable condition, 
embarked in two projects which are likely to 
cause much trouble. One of his first acts was 
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to set about a confederation of the States, so 
as to establish a Federal German Empire. 
This has involved him in a war with Denmark, 
and caused a coolness towards him in the cabi- 
net of Austria ; the latter empire having hitherto 
been considered the head of the German States. 
The ministry have officially declared that 
although Austria is desirous of cementing a 
complete union with Germany, it is not in- 
tended either to sacrifice the local interests of 
the imperial provinces, or to renounce the in- 
dependence of the internal government of Aus- 
tria. The Government, therefore, assumes to 
itself full power to adopt or reject the decisions 
of the confederation, as it may think proper; 
and “ provided that the last stipulation is not 
admitted as reconcilable with the character of 
a confederation of States, Austria will not be 
in a position to join it.” In consequence of a 

tition from his Polish subjects, the King of 

russia declared his desire and intention for a 
national re-organization of the Grand Duchy of 
Posen, and for that purpose sent a Commis- 
sioner. From the great antipathy which exists 
between the Polish and German inhabitants of 
that Duchy, the measure has at present resulted 
in both parties setting the King’s functionaries 
at defiance, and getting up a civil war between 
themselves ; a the King has been compelled 
to decide that the national re-organization of 
the Polish population, shall not be extended to 
those portions of the Grand Duchy in which 
the Germans are in greater number than the 
Poles: the peculiarly German portions of the 
Duchy are to be forthwith incorporated with 
the German confederacy. 


The Emperor of Austria has granted to all 
his provinces, except Hungary, Croatia, Scla- 
vonia, Siebenbergen, and for the present, the 
Italian provinces, a constitution, granting trial 
by jury—Independence of the Judges—Parlia- 
ments, to be assembled annually—Freedom of 
religion, speech, the press, petition, and public 
meeting, civil equality of the citizens, responsi- 
bility of ministers, &c. Hungary is to form a 
separate organization, and also Austrian-Po- 
land, of the latter the Emperor taking the title 
of King. 


The war between Denmark and the German 
confederacy, has arisen respecting the Duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein, now under the rule 
of the King of Denmark, and which have been 
annexed to that kingdom for more than a cen- 
tury; the population of which consists of a 
mixture of Danes and Germans. The present 
King, on his accession,a few months since, 

ranted a constitution to the whole of his 

ominions, incorporating them together. To 
this the Duchies objected on the ground 
that, in them, the Salic law prevailed, and that 
the proposed constitution would render them 
subject to be under the rule of female sover- 
eigns, who were eligible to rule in Denmark, 





and that the proposed incorporation would an- 
nul privileges enjoyed in them; and a revolt 
ensued. ‘The King of Denmark marched his 
army, and defeated the insurgents ; whereupon 
the King of Prussia and the German confede- 
ration, on the ground that Holstein was part of 
the confederation, that the Duchies are inde- 
pendent States, that they are firmly united to 
each other, and that the male line obtains in 
both, marched their forces against the King of 
Denmark, who denies their right, under any 
circumstances, to interfere as regards Schles- 
swig, which never formed part of the German 
confederation. The Prussian and German 
forces have marched into the latter territory 
and a battle has been fought, which, ter- 
minated in favor of the Prussians. The 
Danes have laid an embargo on Prussian 
vessels, and the Swedish Government is fitting 
out ships of war; and it is said that the Swedes 
are unanimously in favor, and will support the 
views of Denmark. Russia continues to arm, 
watching all the proceedings in Europe, and 
acting at present with strict neutrality. 


In Italy, the King of Sardinia and his allies 
have possession of nearly the whole of Lom- 
bardy. An attack was made on Peschiera, but 
repulsed by the Austrians, and Radetzky has of- 
fered battle to Charles Albert, which the latter 
did not accept. The latter declines entering the 
Venetian territory, on the ground of its having 
been declared a republic, and declares that if the 
Lombards establish a republican government, he 
will desert their cause and return to his own do- 
minions. ‘Troops have marched from Rome to 
assist in expelling the Austrians, and the King 
of Naples has been compelled by his subjects 
to send his contingent, although they were 
much required to keep his own people quiet. 
Sicily has declared its independence of Naples, 
and the Parliament has decreed that Ferdinand 
Bourbon and his dynasty have forever fallen 
from the throne of Sicily, which shall be gov- 
erned by a constitutional government, under an 
Italian prince, to be called to reign as soon as 
the constitution is established. 


The Pacha of Egypt is suffering the greatest 
debility of body wal mind. His health renders 
him totally incapable of attending to the gov- 
ernment of his country. Ata meeting of his 
family and the most influential Pachas and 
Beys, it was decided that the government 
should be conducted under Ibrahim Pacha and 
a council, who were to assume Mehemet 
Ali’s seal until his death, which is expected to 
happen shortly. Belgium is enjoying political 
tranquillity, but its mercantile and financial 
affairs are in a very depressed state, tly 
owing to the stoppage of its trade with France. 
In Holland, the King has re-organized the re- 
presentative portion of the government on a 
more popular basis. 
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Silliman’s American Journal of Science and 
Arts. Edited by B. Srtuimany, B. Suutiman, 
Jr.,and James D. Dana. New Haven: May 
1, 1848. 


This is the fifteenth number of the Second 
Series of this important periodical. The con- 
tents are as follows :—A Review of the Annual 
Report of the U. 8. Survey: this article has 
been copied into the National Intelligencer for 
May 17, and occupies three columns of that 
pera. A paper on Seay we Induction, 

y Samuel Tyler: whether Science can pro- 
ceed altogether without the aid of “ hinking,” 
is at least doubtful ; Mr. Tyler seems to think 
not, else he would not have been at the trouble 
to write this article. An article by Samuel 
S. Haldeman, an excellent and accurate 
naturalist, on the identity of two very curious 
and doubtless interesting animals. Letter on 
Philosophical Analogy ; containing some new 
views. <A description of two new minerals, 
by J. Lawrence Smith. Analysis of Meteoric 
Iron that fell in Bohemia, by A. Duflos and N. 
W.Fischer. Explanations of various electrical 
phenomena by the undulatory hypothesis, by 
Professor Hare, of Philadelphia: Professor 
Hare is evidently of the same mind with Mr. 
Tyler. Description of a mass of Meteoric 
Iron, discovered near Murfreesboro, Tenn., by 
Professor G. Troost: a bit of information judi- 
cious and brief. A Greek naturalist would 
have filled fifty pages with what is here packed 
into one. Parallelism of the older rocky strata 
(“ Paleozoic formations”) of North America 
with those of Europe. On Halley’s Comet, by 
Professor Loomis, of New York. A mathe- 
matical ao on the propagation of sound, 
by Eli W. Blake. Review of Professor Asa 
Gray’s Manual of Botany: a book with which 
all botanical readers are well acquainted. 
Review of Matteucchi’s Lectures on Living Be- 
ings; which describes some curious electrical 
experiments upon the nerves of animals. A 
translation from Poggendorf’s Annaton, of a 
paper by Professor Scheerer of Christiana, on 
the similarity in the forms of crystals of un- 
like substances, throwing new light on the 
secret constitution of matter. Mathematical 
paper, by Professor Stanley of Yale College. 
Not the least valuable part of this Journal is 
the scientific intelligence, taken from foreign 
Periodicals, which keeps us informed of the 
progress of European Science. 

In looking over several of these articles, it 
occurred to us to say, that in America as well 





NOTICES. 


as in Germany and France, science is very 
much obscured by the use of Greek names. 
In a free State like ours, statesmen and 
politicians are compelled to popularize every- 
thing of a public character or that appertains 
to the people. In science, on the contrary, 
no sooner does a savan discover a new fact 
or a new object, than he claps a leaden 
cover over it in the shape of a tremendous 
composite Greek name. Por example, though 
we are personally familiar with the ancient 
rock strata that lie under our coal-fields, 
we quite failed to recognize them under the 
formidable name paleozoic, which, as the Greek 
dictionary informs us, signifies “ containing 
remains of the ancient or primeval forms of 
life.” Seriously, and with the greatest defe- 
rence to our learned and ingenious savans, 
whom we believe to be not a whit inferior to 
those of Europe, would it not be rendering a 
service to humanity to divest their labors as 
far as possible of this heavy and perishable 
load of technicalities? Of all dialects, that of 
science has the briefest existence ; why, then, 
waste a moment in adding one unnecessary 
name to the vast and gloomy vocabulary? This 
is not the age of Linnzus or of Gmelin; it is 
the age of Faraday, and of Humboldt. Men 
begin now to seek eagerly for the precious 
fruits of the understanding ; it is injudicious, 
even inhuman, to do the least thing to keep 
knowledge from the people. 

Meanwhile no man has done more to the 

reat purpose of popular instruction than the 
Senior Editor of this Journal. Professor Silli- 
man’s reputation is as wide as the Continent, 
and wider; for his Journal is the ambassador 
of our science in foreign countries. It goes to 
Germany, France and England, and suffers no 
disgrace anywhere. 


The Mexican War: A History of iis Origin 
and a Detailed Account of the Victories which 
terminated in the Surrender of the Capital ; 
with the Official Dispatches of the Generals. 
By Epwarp D. Mansrietp. New York: 
Barnes & Co., 50 John street. 


Probably no war, at least during its progress, 
has ever had so many historians as our war 
with Mexico. Many of these have been mere 
catch-penny affairs, and “thers designed simply 
to give a sketch of battles. In the work before 
us, Mr. Mansfield has gone fully into the sub- 
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ject--traced the origin of the war—-exposed its 
injustice, and characterized it as it will be seen 
by future generations. 

It is hard to write the history of an exciting 
event half a century after it has transpired ; 
for while the statistics may be correct, the spirit 
is wanting. ‘Those err who suppose that the 


facts of history are given when every statement 


is made out with accuracy—-the greatest fact of 
all is the feeling which originated the move- 
ment, and the enthusiasm which bore it on- 
ward. The Journal of Congress, the muster 
roll of our forces, and the complete maps of the 
battles during our revolutionary war, are only 
apart of the history of that event. The spirit 
of the people, the deep emotion underlaying 
all, are of equal importance. But if itis difficult 
to be just in this respect, it is equally so amid 
the fierce animosities and exaggerated views 
which prevail during the progress of the event. 
Mr. Mansfield has, we think, been just, and 
written with conscience as well as feeling. 

The Mexican war is an anomaly in our his- 
tory. That the Government anticipated it in 
moving the army on the Rio Grande, few will 
believe. To overawe the Mexicans, obtain ter- 
ritory by blustering, and make political capital 
out of it all, was doubtless the origin of this 
great wrong. It was probably a huge blunder 
growing out of ignorance and a deviation from 
the course of integrity. It is useless to argue 
the point, for talk as men will, there is not an 
intelligent statesman of either party in the land, 
who believes for a moment, that the same cause 
asserted to exist would precipitate us in a war 
with a strong nation. We have done to the 
weak what we would never have thought of 
doing to the strong. 

Say what men will of the war, and deprecate 
all glorification of it as stimulating a wrong 
and dangerous spirit in the country, the 
achievements of our army are so many facts in 
our history, which must be contemplated ; for 
they have turned aside our whole career as a 
nation, set in motion influences, and created 
opinions, which cannot be overlooked. 

We think Mr. Mansfield’s work may be 
safely commended as a judicious and impartial 
history. 


Lectures on Shakspeare. By H. N. Hupson. 
In two volumes. New York: Baker & 
Scribner. 1848. 


Several of the lectures in these volumes 
have appeared from time to time in the pages 
of the Review, so that our readers may be pre- 
sumed to be familiar with their characteristic 
merits. It is intended, moreover, to make them 
the subject of an extended article hereafter. 
We need now, therefore, only call attention to 
their appearance in this form, for the con- 








venience of such of our readers as may wish to 
obtain them. 

Mr. Hudson has had the good taste to 
have his work come before the public with the 
advantage ofa dedication to R. H. Dana, whose 
own lectures on the same subject, delivered a 
few years ago, so well sustained his distinguish- 
ed reputation as a poet and critic. We cannot 
but regret, however, in seeing Mr. Dana’s name 
here, that he should appear as sponsor to 
another’s offspring, which, though excellent in 
its kind, is very unlike his own, when his own 
have never yet been admitted to the rites of 
publication. It argues a want of parental af- 
fection in one who has done as much as any 
other to direct the taste of students and liter- 
ary men in our country, that it will take cir- 
cumstances—-strong ones, too—to disprove. In 
the absence of all knowledge respecting cir- 
cumstances, we will presume one, viz :--Bos- 
ton. Boston is situate on that side of Massa- 
chusetts which is cooled by the east wind—an 
air uncongenial to poetry. Humanity, Pro- 
gress, all sorts of schemes and systems, (useless 
shrubs,) thrive there very weli; but the tender 
flowers of poetry become wilted and odorless, 
under the clammy dews of transcendentalism. 

Hence, Boston, to those who reside there, is 
a great circumstance ; to publish poetry or po- 
etic criticism there, one must assume the hallu- 
cination of the crazy man, to whom the sea- 
sons were reversed, who could walk forth in 
the bitterest day of January, and experience 
the sensations of June. 

But to New York, and to those living here, 
Boston is not a circumstance. It is merely a 
remote village ; we can contemplate it and all 
its notions, as indifferently as does the angel 
who stands “ fixed in cogitation deep,” the re- 
gent of the Sun. As indifferently, and no less 
benevolently, for peradventure there be fifty 
righteous men among our Boston readers. 


Portrait of Daniel Webster—Mr. E. A. 
Anthony has sent us a new and beautifully ex- 
ecuted portrait of our great Senator, from a re- 
cent daguerreotype. ‘The artist who managed 
the daguerreotype selected a very characteristic 
expression, so much so that the portrait, in ad- 
dition to its fidelity, has the spirit of a good 
miniature. The engraver is Mr. A. H. Richie, 
and the work is the most perfect we know of 
in this kind of engraving, which is a mixture 
of etching and mezzotinto. Mr. Webster’s do- 
mestic afflictions during the past year have not 
passed over him without leaving traces on his 
countenance, but they have evidently not bowed 
the conscious greatness of his mind. He still 
looks the man who at one time saved the two 
most powerful nations on the globe from war, 
and is worthy to bear the distinction of being 
the ablest s/atesman of his time. 
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A Collection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Har- 
monized for Four Voices; with an Arrange- 
ment for the Organ and Piano- Forte. Form- 
ing the First Part of the People’s Music 
Book. Edited by James Turte, Organist of 
Westminster Abbey, and Epwarp T'aytor, 

* Gres. Prof. Mus. London: George Virtue. 


This is not only one of the handsomest, but 
one of the most valuable of the recent English 
publications. It affords evidence of the taste, 
scholarship, and judgment of its editors,— 
qualities in which the editors of our ordinary 
collections are remarkably deficient. 

In most of our collections of psalm tunes, we 
have instead of beautiful melodies and dignified 
devotional harmonies, unmeaning successions 
of chords which any tyro could string together 
after a fortnight’s study, and which serve no 
end, unless it be to betray the mental povert 
of their authors. It is utterly absurd to thin 
of exciting devotional feelings by the perform- 
ance of such music. Of this fact we suspect 
the authors, themselves, are fully aware, judg- 
ing from the absurd directions accompanying 
their music. E. g. “ With beld and animated 
emotion, loud, but not clamorous, and. not hur- 
ried.” —** With a slow, gentle movement, and 
with a tender, fervent expression.”—‘‘ With 
awe and reverence.”—“ With serenity, cheer- 
fulness and expression.”* These directions 
are tacit insults to the devotion of the performer, 
to say nothing of his common sense. To be 
classed with them are those marks termed 
“ breathing-places,” the uselessness and absur- 
dity of which is evident to every musician. We 
may expect in future editions, marks pointing 
out the proper time and place for the singer /o 
cough, and perhaps do spit. 

The contents of the book under notice are 
of a strictly sacred character. In this respect 
it differs much from many American and Eng- 
lish books. In our books, it is very common 
to see the compositions of Herold, Bellini and 
Rossini, mutilated and shortened to metrical 
dimensions to meet the Procrustean necessities 
of English verse. In one,} the beautiful waltz 
from Rossini’s Cenerentola is adapted to the 
well-known hymn, commencing, 


** Safely through another week.” 


In the same book we find an air from Herold’s 
Opera, Le Pré aux Clercs,and one from Bellini’s 
Norma; and to crown all, an old tune which 
used to be played at the country musfers and 
trainings, set to the hymn, 


** Ye angels who stand round the throne,” &c. 


In another collection,t we have seen the duetto 
from Norma set to the popular hymn, begin- 
ning, 





* Vide Mason and Webb’s Psaltery, passim. 
+ The Sacred Choir. . 
“The Boston Musical Education Societies. 








*“T love to steal awhile away 
From every cumbering care ;” 


and the prayer from Herold’s Zampa set to the 
hymn, 


** God of mercy, God of love,” etc. 


In a recent publication,* we noticed a tune 
arranged from the first movement of the Over- 
ture to Le Califede Bagdad. But some of our 
cempilers are driven to still worse shifts than 
these. In another recent work} we noticed 
tunes arranged from common “ Exercises ” for 
the piano-forte. The celebrated air, “ Lord, 
remember David,” which has been arranged as 
a metrical tune by many of our compilers,t 
was taken from Handel’s Sosarmes. 

* Rendi I’ sereno al,ciglio ; 
Madre, non pianger piu. 
Temer il’ alcun periglio 
Oggi come piioi tu ? 

This is a tender and soothing address to a 
mother by a daughter, and when sung with the 
original words, full effect is given to the beauty 
as well as the grace of the melody; both of 
which are, in a great measure, destroyed by 
the English poetry. So much is this the case, 
that “ Rendi I’ sereno al ciglio,” and “ Lord, re- 
member David,” are seldom recognized as the 
same music. Many other of Handel’s Italian 
Opera airs have been wedded to sacred Eng- 
lish poetry, thus destroying the exquisite beauty 
and design of the original. The music of the 
celebrated anthem, “Holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty,” is taken from an air in his Rode- 
linda, “ Be sei, amato bene,’ which is ad- 
dressed to a lover by his mistress. “ We know 
this beautiful air,” to quote the words of an- 
other.) “only in the cold, measured style in 
which we hear it sung at our sacred music meet- 
ings ; but imagine it breathed by a Grisi in her 
most passionate accents, and we shall conceive 
its true meaning and expression.” 

It is not the Italian opera airs themselves 
that we object to, (for most of those we have 
cited above are perfect gems,) but it is the as- 
sociations connected with them. A familiar 
melody suggests a crowd of recollections, 
whether heard in the Church or in the Opera. 
The prayer from Zampa, for example, is sung 
to sacred English verse frequently in our 
churches. How unlike the proper feelings for 
the church must be those which this piece sug- 
gests to one familiar with the Opera. The 
subject of the drama in many respects resem- 
bles that of Don Giovanni. The hero, Zampa, 
is a libertine, who, after indulging in every 
species of wickedness, is at last stopped short 
in his course, and consigned to the infernal re- 
gions by the statue of a deceived mistress, on 





* The Sacred Lyrist. 

+ The Modern Harp. 

¢ Vide The Ancient Lyre—Carmina Sacra, etc. 
§ Hogarth—Memoirs of the Musical Drama. 
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whose finger he has, in a thoughtless moment, 
placed a ring. On this point the English 
editors make the following remarks :— 


“ We have rejected all airs originally written 
to secular words, deviating, we are well aware, 
in this respect, from a practice which, though 
zeneral, we regard as inexpedient, if not inde- 
ensible. We have seen a ‘ Stabat Mater’ con- 
verted into a set of Quadrilles; and Bacchanalian 
and amorous songs have been changed into Psalm 
tunes. The compositions of Haydn, Mozart, 
Handel and Beethoven, are shortened, in order 
to fit the words of a hymn, or, for the same pur- 
pose, stretched by sume addition, ‘standing in 
unfortunate contrast to the fragments of a beau- 
tiful melody. If there were any scarcity of 
good Psalm tunes, we might be driven to some 
such shifts; but the fact is the very reverse. 
The supply is abundant. The practice to which 
we have alluded, is liable to the heavier charge 
of indecorum, It is much to be regretted that 
an unadvised remark of John Wesley should have 
sanctioned the introduction of airs originally 
written to profane words, into the service of 
the house of God. Had that extraordinary man 
possessed any of the musical knowledge and 
taste for which several members of his family 
have been so justly celebrated, it had never been 
made. It has been the means of introducing into 
the service of devotion, ‘ Glorious Apollo,’ ‘ Tell 
me, babbling Echo, why,’ ‘Thou soft-flowing 
Avon,’ ‘ Rule Britannia,’ ‘Vedrai carino,’ * Butti, 
butti, y bel-Masetto,’*Ah perdona il primo af- 
fetto,’ and various invocations to Bacchus, Apollo, 
and Venus. It may be said that the words and 
the music of these amatory (sometimes scarcely 
decent) songs, from Italian Operas are known, 
in their original form, to few only who listen to 
or join in them in their new connection, and that 
unseemly and indecorous associations are, on that 
account, but rarely engendered. This question, 
we apprehend, has been settled by the highest 
authority.* We are enjoined to ‘take heed lest 
by any means this liberty become a stumbling 
block to them that are weak.’ And if the per- 
formance of an Opera song shall have the effect 
of interrupting the devotion of only a single wor- 
shipper, if it shall cause only ‘one brother to 
offend,’ better far is it that it be omitted. The 
reasoning of the Apostle is exactly, as it appears 
to us, to the point in question; and if so, it. is 
conclusive in condemnation of the practice.” 


The Editors have added an accompaniment 
for the Organ instead of “figuring” the bass, 
as is commonly done by editors in this country.+ 
This is as it should be; the Organist is then 
obliged to disperse the harmony as the author 
has written it. By the old method the com- 
poser furnishes, as it were, the skeleton, and the 
performer supplies the intermediate parts as his 
fancy dictates. The tenor clef is used instead 
of writing that part on the G clef. In this re- 
spect the Editors are worthy of all praise. Our 





* 1 Corinthians viii. : 
+ The Beethoven Collection and the American 
Harp, are exceptions to this remark. 





editors, for the sake of favoring the popular 
ignorance, condescend to violate one of the 
most prominent rules in the Musical Syntax. 
But this is not so bad as the habit some of our 
editors have of writing consecutive octaves and 
Jifths, and other progessions hardly less faulty. 
There are a few Hymns in this book which 
we think are inappropriately inserted, because 
they cannot be said to express the feelings of 
all the members of a mixed congregation. 
There is one on the 236th page, beginning, 


** Why hast thou cast us off, O God? 
Wilt thou no more return ? 
O, why against thy chosen flock 
Does thy fierce anger burn ?” 


On the 19t' page is another, still more inap- 
propriate :— 


** God of mercy, God of grace, 
Hear our sad, repentant song ; 
Sorrow dwells on every face, 
Peuitence on ev’ry tongue.” 


If we were citing examples from our Ameri- 
can books, we could proceed almost ad infinitum. 

There is a difficulty which our composers 
labor under in writing metrical tunes, of which 
English composers know nothing. The writers 
of Sacred Lyrics among us are not content to 
express their thoughts in those metres which 
are the most natural and convenient, but must 
needs make use of those which are so ungainly 
in their structure as to refuse alliance with 
musical sounds. Hence, instead of a few 
metres, we have a list exceeding in length those 
of Horace. 

The excellencies of this book have suggest-~ 
ed to us the defects of our own. We heartily 
wish that our Editors and Publishers would take 
pattern from it, and endeavor to improve the 
public taste in this department of Musical Art. 
The making of psalm books has been too en- 
tirely a matter of business. As an illustration, 
it is believed that one of our oldest and most re- 
spectable musical societies, sells its “ sanctions” 
to use its name, as a merchant sells his wares. 
Local prejudices operate powerfully to degrade 
the Art; indeed, the inhabitants of one merid- 
ian look upon those of another, much in the 
same light as the Greeks regarded foreigners. 
Surely there should be some common ground, 
some Olympia, where the students of Art and 
Literature could meet, unsullied by petty and 
unworthy feeling. Every one should have the 
interests of true scholarship so much at heart 
as to be willing to make every reasonable 
sacrifice for its advancement. 


Lives of the Queens of England, from the 
Norman Conquest ; with Anecdotes of their 
Courts, now first published from Official 
Records and other Authentic Documents, pri- 
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vate, as well as public. By Acres Srrick- 

LAND. Philadelphia. Lea & Blanchard. 
Tales and Stories from History. By Acnes 

Srricktanp. Lea & Blanchard. 


Tue eleventh volume of Miss Strickland’s 
Lives of the Queens, enters upon the most in- 
teresting period of English domestic history— 
the last age. It includes the life of Mary, 
Princess of Orange, and part of the life of 
Anne. From the notes of reference on almost 
every page, it will be seen that the authoress 
has explored very fully the various storehouses 
of information necessary to her purpose, and 
has endeavored to give Be memoirs the value 
of authenticity. The public and private libra- 
ries of England are rich in pictures of the man- 
ners and court doings of this comparatively 
recent date, and Miss Strickland has also been 
able to avail herself largely of MS. correspon- 
dence and other unpublished writings, so that 
her work is full of interest for those who are 
contemplating the customs of our courtly an- 
cestors one hundred years ago, apart from the 
interest it possesses as a collection of the lives 
of distinguished personages. It will be found 
to be quite as entertaining to republicans and 
queen-haters, as to Her present Majesty’s most 
loyal subjects. 

With regard to the Tales and Stories from 
History, it may be deemed a harsh judgment to 
speak disrespectfully of stories so well intended 
and coming from so unexceptionable a writer 
as Miss Strickland, yet we feel compelled to 
express our disapprobation of them, not so much 
for what they are of themselves, as for what 
they are as individuals of a-class. They were 
written, the preface informs us, “to impart at 
once instruction and amusement tothe youthful 
mind.” Now whether history ought to be dilu- 
ted and distorted to that degree which is re- 
quired to frame such tales as these, is a fair 
subject for a reasonable doubt. The amount 
of real ¢ruth, which is what is meant by “ in- 
struction,” which the youthful mind can come 
at this way is so exceedingly small, and it is 
so perverted, mixed up and colored with pure 
invention, that unless stories can in this way 
be made more amusing than in any other, the 
system is certainly not worth trying any longer. 

ut so far from this being so, we believe it to 
be a fact, with hardly an exception, that history 
tales are the least interesting to children of 
any. ‘The idea thata thing is partly true and 
partly not, distresses them ; the instruction and 
the amusement neutralize each other ; the free 
childish fancy cannot fly with a leaden weight 
of heavy actuality hung to its wings, and there 
is no surer way to stunt and cripple it than to 
force it into such an unnatural exercise. 

History of all departments of knowledge least 
endures simplification. It is impossible that 
the young can be made to understand the 
causes of events, and except the general out- 
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line of chronology, it would be well to leave all 
those parts which can only be comprehended 
after some experience of life, to be studied 
afterward. When one has the last new novel 
before him, what can be more provoking than 
to have some good-natured friend retail in brief 
the entire plot? This system of combining in- 
struction and amusement, most especially in 
young histories, and not unfrequently in trea- 
tises on natural science, seems to act to the 
rising generation the part of the good-natured 
friend. A child instructed under its perfect 
application must be supposed to be at every 
wry of its existence just as full as it can 
old, and therefore it can never experience the 
blessed consciousness of ignorance, which un- 
der our free institutions is so healthful to the 
individual soul, and no less so to the body 
politic. 

In a late melancholy periodical, which fell 
asleep some time last summer, there was a 
specimen of a child history intended to be lite- 
rally a history ‘‘ teaching by example.” It em- 
braced the chapter devoted to the reign of 
Queen Victoria, and was as follows :— 


““Vicroria ascended the throne in the year 
1837. She was quite young and very handsome ; 
the people all liked her very much, she was so 
kind and good. She was not cruel, like Queen 
ExvizaBetuH, who cut off the head of her neigh- 
bor, Queen Mary of Scotland, with an axe, nor 
did she ever burn anybody, as Queen Mary, 
Queen Exizasetn’s sister, did. She has many 
fine dresses—one of them is exhibited in a glass 
case in the Museum in New York. Probably 
she does not know it is there. She was married 
some time ago to Prince ALserrt, who is a great 
officer and fond of shooting deer. They have had 
several children, boys and girls, nobody knows 
how many. The English like the Queen and 
her husband very much. They think she is a 
good Queen because she lets them have as much 
corn as they can pay for, and she is not proud. 
She likes to hear good singing, but thinks it is 
not good to go to the theatre ; she goes to church 
often, but does not always have the same tmin- 
ister. Prince ALBERT is very contented and 
happy; he wears a moustache. The present 
population of England,” &c. 


This is hardly an exaggeration of many 
books in the Peter Parley style which have 
been actually published with a serious intent, 
and found a ready sale ; while the fairy stories, 
Robinson Crusoe, Miss Edgeworth, Madame 
de Genlis are almost banished from the circula- 
ting libraries. Verily, the coming generation 
is likely to be the wisest the world has ever 
known—and the dryest! If it were not for 
the irrepressible buoyancy of the fancy, which 
nothing can utterly break down, and for the 
natural integrity of the heart, which, however 
it may be led astray by a misguided reason, is 
never untrue to itself in the end, there were 
good reason to fear that “ manhood would be 
forgot upon the face of the earth.” 





A. 


Administration, The: its Treatment of General 
Scott, (Hon. Daniel D. Barnard,) 553. The 
employees of President Polk, and their treat- 
ment, indicative of the character of his Ad- 
ministration, 553; letter of the Secretary of 
War in reply to Gen. Scott’s complaints, 
555; history of these complaints, ib. ; their 
substance, 556; commencement of the war, 
ib.; Gen. Scott’s plan of the campaign ap- 
proved by Government, 557 ; his preliminary 
occupations at Washington, ib.; pretended 
impatience of the Administration at his de- 
lay, 558; sinister motives therefor, ib. ; bill 
for the appointment of new and unprofession- 
al officers to the command of the army, 559; 
why Gen. Scott was to be kept at home, ib. ; 
his “ hasty ” letter of the 21st May, 560; the 
Secretary's reply, 561; embarrassments of 
the Administration, 562; jealous of Gen. 
Taylor, ib.; Scott notified to take the field, 
563; vacillations of the government, 564; 
Mr. Benton’s plan for the conduct of the war, 
565; treachery of the Executive to Gen. 
Scott, 566; a few plain questions to the 
Secretary of War, 567; petty annoyances of 
Gen. Scott, 568 ; intermeddling with his pre- 
scriptive rights, 569; failure of the Govern- 
ment to fulfil its promise of supplies, ib. ; fall 
of Vera Cruz, 570; new recruits sent where 


not wanted, ib.; Mr. Trist sent to negotiate, | 
571; Gen. Scott dismissed from command, | 


and subjected to inquisition, ib.; his treat- 
ment compared with that of other successful 
Generals, ib. 

Adventures and Conquests of the Normans in 
Italy, during the Dark Ages, (Prof. Adolphus 
L. Bieison 615. 

Adventures in Mexico, review, (G. W. Peck,) 
307. 

Ancient Greece, Recent English Historians of, 
(Charles A. Bristed,) 178, 286. , 

André Chénier, Prose Writings of, (Ibid.,) 71. 

Angels, The, verse, 258. 

Anglo-Saxon Race, The—An Inquiry into the 
Causes of its Unrivalled Progress, with some 


Considerations indicative of its future Des- 


tiny, 28. 
Art of Measuring Verses, (J. D. W.,) 489. 
Athenian Banquets—Banquet First, in which 
is a Discourse of Love, (J. D. W.,) 194; 
Banquet Third, 586. 








B. 


Barnard, ‘The Hon. Daniel Dewey, LL.D., Life 
and Public Services of, 521. Enters Con- 
gress, where he takes a leading position, 
52%; opposes the Anti-Masonic move- 
ment in New York, 523; successful as 
leading counsel for the defence on the 
trials of the Morgan conspirators, 524 ; 
visits Europe, 525; recall of Mr. Van Buren, 
ib. ; political labors, 526; settles in Albany, 
527; removal of the deposits by Gen. Jack- 
son, 528 ; member of the Assembly, 529 ; re- 
turns to Congress, ib. ; Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, 530 ; the course of President 
Tyler, ib.; twenty-eighth Congress, 531 ; 
literary labors, 532. 

Blennerhassett, Herman, and Mrs. Margaret 
Blennerhassett, Biographical Sketch of, (8. 
P. Hildreth, M.D.,) 368. His early history, 
368 ; his improvements on the island in the 
Ohio, 369; his pursuits there, 370; Mrs. 
Blennerhassett, 372; Aaron Burr visits the 
island, and engages Blennerhassett in his 
undertakings, 374; their operations, 375; 
suspicion excited, 376; Blennerhassett de- 
parts with the expedition, 377; conduct of 
the militia on the island, 378 ; arrest and ac- 
quittal of Burr and Blennerhassett, 379 ; se- 
cond arrest of the latter, ib.; his discharge 
and subsequent history, 380; his death, 382 ; 
“The Deserted Isle,” a poem by Mrs. Blen- 
nerhassett, 381 ; her memorial to Congress, 
382 ;: her death, 383. 


C. 


Calhoun’s, Mr., Report on the Memphis Me- 
morial, review of, (W. Greene,) 15. 

Charles Brockden Brown, review, (Joseph 
Hartwell Barrett,) 260. 

Charles Lamb, review, (J. H. B.,) 508. 

Chénier, André, Prose Writings of, (C. A. Bris- 


ted,) 71. Poetical talent not his greatest 
claim to distinction, 71; publishes an essay 
against the Jacobins, 72; quarrel with his 
brother, 75 ; farther attacks on the Jacobins, 
76; his arrest, 78; singuiar blunder caused 
by the eagerness of his enemies, ib. ; his ex- 
ecution, 79. 

Chief Justice Durfee, Life and Writings of, 
(John M. Mackie, A.M.,) 471. 

China, review, (G. W. P.,) 231. 
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Conquest of Mexico, Calhoun’s Speech against 


the, (J. D. W.,) 217. Advantageous position 
of the Whig party, 217 ; nature of our govern- 
ment, 218 » what shall be done with Mexico ? 
219; danger of departing from our original 
policy, 221; distinctions of race and color, 
222; doctrine of circumstances, 223 ; duties 
of the citizen, 225; Executive encroach- 
ments, 226 ; conduct of the party in power, 
227 ; the despot, under the cloak of the dema- 
gogue, 229; selection of a candidate, 230. 
Critica Notices.—Old Wine in New Bottles, 
102 ; The American in Paris, ib. ; ‘lhe Boys’ 
Winter Book, 103 ; The Lesson of Life, and 
other Poems, ib. ; Pictorial History of Eng- 
land, ib.; Thomson’s Seasons, and Gold- 
smith’s Poems, illustrated by the Etching 
Club, 104; Hore Biblice Quotidiana, ib. ; 
The Bethel Flag, ib.; The American Musi- 
cal times, ib.; Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
213; Poetical Works of John Milton, 214; 
The Haunted Barque, and other Poems, 215 ; 
Lanman’s Tour to the River Saguenay, ib. ; 
Teaching, a Science, the Teacher an Ar- 
tist, ib. ; Poems, by James Russell Lowell, 
323; Chambers’s Miscellany, 324; Von 
Schlegel’s Philosophy of Life, and Philoso- 
phy of Language, 325; Scenes at Washing- 
ton, 326; Pictorial History of England, 
*435 ; The Library of American Biography, 
436* ; Abbott’s Summer in Scotland, 541 ; 
The New Testament in Greek, with English 
Notes, by Rev. J. A. Spencer, A.M., 542; 
The Sketches, 543; An Illustrated History 
of the Hat, ib. ; Corrections, 544 ; Silliman’s 
Journal of Science, 652; History of the 
Mexican War, ib. ; Lectures on Shakspeare, 
653 ; Portrait of Daniel Webster, ib. ; A Col- 
leciion of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 654; 
Lives of the Queens of England,—Tales and 
Stories from History, 655. 


D. 


De Beneficiis, verse, 459. 

Durfee, Chief Justice, Life and Writings of, 
(John M. Mackie, A.M.,) 471. Elected to 
the General Assembly of Rhode Island, 471 ; 
carries an important measure through that 
body, 472; his course in Congress, 473 ; his 
retirement, 475; publishes “ What-cheer, or 
Roger Williams in Banishment,” a poem, 
ib.; made Chief Justice of Rhode Island, 
476 ; his course in relation to the Dorr af- 
fair, 477 ; minor literary productions, 478 ; 
The Panidea, 481. 
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Evangeline, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
review, (G. W. Peck,) 155. 


F. 
Fame, verse, (J. D. W.,) 357. 





Finances, The National—the War Debt, 
(Charles King,) 170. 

First Flower, The, verse, (Joseph Hartwell 
Barrrett,) 520. 


Foreign Miscellany, 99, 210, 320, 432, 537, 
646. 

Frederick Wiliam IV., King of Prussia, Sketch 
of,'79. State of Europe at the period of his 
birth, 79; Frederick the Great, 81; career 
of Bonaparte, 83; his insolence—anecdote 
of Sir Robert Wilson, (note,) ib.; death of 
Frederick William I1I.—his government and 
character, 84; early history of Frederick Wil- 
liam [V., 85; the Queen, 86; his accession 
to the throne, 87 ; fosters learning and the fine 
arts, 88; efforts to promote the interests of 
religion, ib; his attention engaged on the 
formation of a constitution, 89 ; submits one 
to a General Diet, 90 ; present state of Ger- 
many, 91; affair of Cracow, 92; his charac- 
ter defended, 93. 

Future Policy of the Whigs, (J. D. W.,) 329. 

Foreign Immigration, (O. C. Gardiner,) 419. 


G, 


Girondins, Lamartine’s, review, (K. Arm- 
strong,) 358. 

Government, Representative, (H. W. Warner,) 
280. 


H. 


Hamlet, (H. N. Hudson,) 94, 121. \ 

Historians of Ancient Greece, Recent English, 
(C. A. Bristed,) 178, 286. 

Hogarth’s Musical History, review, (G. W. 
Peck,) 533. 

Honor, verse, 470. 

Hope, verse, (J. D. W.,) 70. 

Human Freedom, (Rev. John W. Nevin, D.D.,) 
406. All life at once actual and ideal, 406 ; 
spirit and matter, 407; personality and 
moral freedom, 408 ; individual independence 
the first great constituent of moral freedom, 
409 ; does not consist in mere intelligence, 
but requires the power of choice, ib.; Kant’s 
autonomy of the will, 410; an objective uni- 
versal law the other great constituent, ib. ; 
reason universal in its very nature, ib.; the 
being of the law infinitely real, 411; has its 
seat primarily in the bosom of God, ib. ; re- 
vealed under the most real and concrete 
form, 412; union of these two apparently op- 
posite forces in the constitution of moral 
freedom, ib. ; not mechanical, ib. ; but inter- 
nal and organic, 413; man formed for free- 
dom, 414; tendency of our age to the undue 
exaltation of individual liberty, 415; why, 
ib.; false liberty, 416; remedy not to be 
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